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GHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, AND OTHER STUDIES OF WILD LIFE. 


NI By 0. J. CORNISH, Author of “ Life at the Zoo.” With many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“Nights full both of the excitement of sport and of the delight of more intimate acquaintance with nature.”—Scotsman, 


: ot books could be offered to a young fellow fond of nature, 


‘pnot fail to be interesting to any lover of wild nature. The illustrations are numerous and excellent.’’—Puall Mall Gazette, 
Some of the photographs from life are acquisitions to natural history.”— Nature. 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of Robin Hood. By the Rey. E. Ginurat, Assistant- 


Master in Harrow School, Illustrated by Ralph Cleaver. 5s., cloth. 


«One of the very best boys’ books we have taken up for many a year. Here is a story of outlaws which positively rings with the merriment of greens.’’ 


“Just the book to enchant a boy with any touch of romance and poetry in him,.”—Graphic, 


“Thoroughly successful, beautifully printed and illustrated.”—Spectator. 


—Daily Chronicle, 


IN THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY: a Story of Henry Purcell’s Days. By 


Mrs. MARSHALL, With Illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford, R.S.W. 


53., cloth. 


“A charming volume, A loveable creature the Master appears to have been.”—Church Times, 
“Mrs, Marshall’s stories are always hailed with delight. This story is written in her most attractive style,”—Yorkshire Post. 


“The illustrations are truly admirable.”’—Record. 








Christmas Gifts. 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS. 


By H. N. Hurcuinson. 12s, 6d. 
“ Entertaining from the first page to the last.”—Morning Post. 
“Clearly written and illustrated admirably.”—Black and White, 


MOUNTAIN, STREAM, AND COVERT: 


SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT. By A.I. SHanp, 12s. 6d, 


“A ‘classic’ in the literature of country life. It is heautifally illustrated.” 
—lIllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 


“ Admirable sketches of country life.”—Saturday Review. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY AND THE 


WILD LIFEINIT. By C.J. Cornisxu, 12s, 6d, 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. By OC. J. Cornisu. 


With Illustrations by Gambier Bolton, 6s. 
“ Without a single dall pzge.’— World. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY: their 


Emotions and Activities, By C. J. Cornisa, With Lilustrations, 62. 


“A charming bit of Jeisure reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Tt would be difficult to tind a more fascinating book.”—Daily News. 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GAR- 


DENER. By A. M. Dew-Smiru. With many Illustrations, 63, 
“To read these sparkling, sunny, racy pages is like walking in some flowery 
pleasaunce of Arcadia,”—Daily News, 


SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE 


VICTORIAN AGE. By T. H. 8. Escort, Author of ‘‘ England: its People, 
Polity, and Pursuits.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A very excellent and comprehensive survey.”—Daily Mail, 

“Eminently readable and racy.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“As trustworthy as it is undoubtedly readable.”—Manchester Guardian, 


A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE: Memories 


of Little Gidding. A Story. By Emma Marsuatu, With Illustrations, 5s. 
“A delightful story containing memories of Nicholas Ferrar’s retreat at Little 
Gidding.” —Hants Standard. 


THREE STORIES BY MRS. MARSHALL. 


CASTLE MEADOW: a Story of Norwich a 


Hundred Years Ago. 3s. 6d. 
“Admirably planned and admirably related.’’—Scotsman., 


THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER, 3s. 6d. 


6 Out of Mrs, Marshall’s many stories we do not remember one more pleasant 
than this,’"—Church Times. 
3s. 6d. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER. 


“Cannot but please any one who reads it.”—Scotsman, 


POPULAR SCIENCE.—5s. each. 


RADIANT SUNS: a Sequel to ‘Sun, Moon, and Stars,” By AGNFS GIBERNE. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS. By Anes Grsrrnn. 

THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. By AGnes GIBERNE, 

AMONG THE STARS, By Anes GrEeRNe, 

THE OCEAN OF AIR. By Aanes Grnerne. 

THE STORY OF THE HILLS. By Rev. H. N. Hurcuinson. 

THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM. By Miss 8, Gaye, 


! Christmas Gifts. 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionet Cust. With 


8 Plates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Well and copiously illustrated.’’— Times. 
“A clear and concise account.’’—Scotsman, 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME, 1897. Con- 


taining 8 Copper Plates, 10 Coloured Plates, and over 100 other Illustrations, 


163. net. 
EDINBURGH : Picturesque Notes. By R. L. 


Srevenson. New Illustrated Edition, demy 8vo, roxbargh binding, 16s, net. 
**A book of singular beanty.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BOOKBINDING IN ENGLAND & FRANCE. 


By W. Y. Fretcuer. 17 Ooleured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Exquisite coloured plates,”— National Observer, 


THE NEW FOREST AND THE ISLE OF 


WIGHT. By O.J.Cornisu. With 8 Plates and many other Illustrations, 


gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
** No previous writer has shown a truer appreciation of those characteristics 4 
in which lie the real charm of this beautiful district.” 


RAPHAEL: a Study of his Life and Work. 


By Juzia Cartwricut (Mrs, Henry Ady). With many Illustrations, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Full of information and richly illustrated.”— Guardian. 


THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTERS. By Cosmo Monkuouss. With many IIlustrations, 6s, 
** A remarkable series of essays.”’—Daily News. 


THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON. Essays by 


AppISON and STEELE, Illustrated by Ralph Cleaver. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

‘Contains most of the essays in the Spectator that describe and satirize town 
life...... There are many illustrations in the volume, and most of them interpret 
cleverly the manners, the dress, the leisure, of a former phase of society, so that 
in black and white, with pen and pencil, the old times live again.” 

—Leeds Mereury, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR VILLAGE.” 


COUNTRY STORIES. By Mary Rosset 


Mitrorp. With more than 70 Iilustrations by George Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
in handsome binding, with gilt edges, 6s. 
“Mr. Morrow’s drawings are very clever, quaint, and amusing...... A charming 
gift-book that cannot be too widely circulated.’’—Scotsman, 
“ Quite an exquisite volume.”—Glasgow Herald, 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. From the French 


of E. Corroyrer. Edited by WaLtTerR ArmstroNG, Director of the Irish 
National Gallery. With 238 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The bookis written with spirit and lucidity, is translated into clear straight- 
forward English, and is embellished with an admirable collection of illustrations 
and plans.”—National Observer. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with an entirely new set of Illustrations, large 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
With 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE. 


many Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 63. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By Captain Earpiey Wrimor, R.N. 5:. 
THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Col. Matieson, 0.8.I. 
THE AFGHAN WARS. By ArcurBatp Forses, Cloth, 5s. 

THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess EveLyN MartTINnena 
CesaReEsco. Cloth, 5s. 

THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir Epwarp Hamtry. 5s, 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Matuirson, 0.8.1. 53, 








London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING, By L.F. Vernon Hancour 53, 


88 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. _ Illustrating the 
History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By Epmunp 
McCuurE, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch- 
Maps in the Text. Demy 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 

This Atlas is intended to indicate some of the stages of the Church’s expan- 
sion, and at the same time to show briefly the interdepend of eccl tical 
and secular history. The information given on the maps has been necessarily 
limited by their size and number, but the main features of the spread of the 
Christian faith have been, it is hoped, broadly traced, and the allied changes in 
political geography sufficiently depicted. 

THEODORE AND WILFRITH. Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in December, 1896, By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 
D.D., D.O.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, with several Illustrations, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ‘ 

“The Bishop’s polemic is sturdy in argument but scrupulously temperate in 
tone, and it need hardly be said that he illustrates his thesis with great 
ecclesiastical and archzological learning.” —Times, September 17th. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE MONUMENTS. A Protest against the Modern 
School of Old Testament Oriticism. By Dr. Fritz Hommet, Professor of 
the Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the 
German by Epmunp McCuurg, M.A., and Lronarp Crossi%, With Map, 
large post 8vo, buckram boards, 5s. 

“Under the weight of Dr. Hommel’s cumulative evidence the latest fortress of 
the ‘ Higher Criticism’ will have to be promptly evacuated or surrendered at 
discretion. The book has been admirably translated by Mr. McClure and his 
coadjutor.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“‘ We are profoundly grateful to Dr. Hommel for work whose results will do 
much to reassure many a timid and distressed believer.”—Record. 

«*We can recommend Dr, Hommel’s well-argued and deeply interesting book 
to the careful consideration of all Biblical students,”—Ozford Review. 


SIDELIGHTS ON CHURCH HISTORY: the Liturgy 
and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church. By the Rev. F, E. Warren, B.D., 
F.8.4.6 Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN SONG (Te Deum Laudamus). 
The Song and the Singers. By the late Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, 
and Assyria. By Professor MaspERo. Edited by the Rev. Professor Saycr, 
Translated by M. L. McCiturk. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 
400 Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50z, 

This is a companion volume to ‘The Dawn of Civilization,’ and contains the 
History of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the Fourteenth Egyptian 
Dynasty to the end of the Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt and their exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of 
an Egyptian Stele mentioning the Israelites gives special interest to this volume, 
where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the author. 

“The translation b L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Professor 
Maspero’s presentation of the new learning is at once eminently popular and 
attractive.”—Times. 

“The author has throughout?attempted to repreduce for us the daily life of 
the various peoples of_ whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded — 

—Academy. 

THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (EGYPT AND 
CHALDAA). Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Professor 
Masrrro, Edited by the Rev. Professor Saycr. Translated by M. L. 
McOxtvre. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured 
Plates, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s, 

Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, has brought this new edition up to the latest date. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. Professor 
A. H. Saycr, Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram 
boards, 4s. 

[This book is the first to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and 
unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also 
contains a recent and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists 


bearing on Palestine. } 

THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE 
VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS, By the Rev. Professor A. H. Saycr, 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Fifth Edition, demy Svo, buckram, bevelled 
boards, 7s. 6d. 

“Areally valuable and important work; perhaps the best which Professor 


Sayce has yet written.” —Academy. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 
—THE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. Bythelate Georce SmitH. Eoited 
and brought up to date by the Kev. Professor A. H.Saycr. Feap.8yo, cloth 


boards, 2s. 
THE BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. By the 


Rev. CHaRLES OrnostEcu, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


HANDY BOOK (A) OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. Epwarp L, Currs, D.D. New and Improved 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and other Christmas 
Sermons. By the late R. W. Cuurcn, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on 
Hand-made Paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 2s, 6d. ; imitation crushed 
morocco, 7s. 6d. 


BIBLE PLACES; or, The Topography of the Holy Land. A 
Succinct Account of all the Places, Kivers, and Mountains of the Land of 
Israel mentioned in the Bible, so far as they bave been identified; together 
with their Modern Names and Historical References. By the Rev. Canon 
H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. New Edition, brought up to date, 
with Map, crown 8vo, half bound, 5s. 

VERSES. By Curistina G. Rosserti. Reprinted from 
“‘Called to be Saints,’’ “‘ Time Flies,” and ‘‘ The Face of the Deep.’’ Small 
post 8vo, printed in red and black on Hand-made Paper, buckram, top edge 
gilt, 3s. 6d. ; limp roan, 5s.; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP: a Devotional Commentary 
on the Apocalypse. By Curistrna G. Rossetti, Author of ‘Time Flies,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—The MACHINERY 
OF THE UNIVERSE. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By A. E. Dovpear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics and 
Astronomy, Tuft’s College, Mass. Smail post 8vo, with several Diagrams, 
cloth boards, 2s. 

Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. List on Application. 


STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 65 magnitude 


between the North Pole and 34° Soutk Declination, and all Nebulw and 
Star Clusters which are visible in Telescopes of moderate powers, Trans- 





lated and Adapted from the German of Dr. KiKIn by the Rev. E. McOtvre, 
M.A. Imperial 4to, with 18 Oharts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA »TREET, E.C, 


Brighton; 129 NORTH STREET, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOK 


THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEagon, 


THE WORK OF CHARLES KEENE. 


Introduction and Oomments by JosEPH PENNELL, 
Selected Works by W. H. Cuesson. Contains over 130 Illustrati 
of which have never before been printed. In imperial 4to. buckr air 
£3 138. 6d, net. Also a Fine Edition, limited to 15 copies, in ouperier bad { 
containing an Original Drawing by Charles Keene, and a duplicate . nding, 
Pictures on India Paper, in a portfolio, £15 15s. net. “ANG Set Of the 


With 


and a Bibliography of 








Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. a 


LETTERS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETT] 


TO WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 1854-1870. Edited b 
D.C.L. Illustrated with Photogravures and other Pict age REBECE Hu, 
“It is full of curious and interesting matter, not only in the actual | ti 
Rossetti, but in the copions annotations contributed by the editor i. Aroet 
not only a perfect acquaintance with the literature of the movement, b ry shows 
or less intimate knowledge of the leading figures.”—Daily Chronicle, ut & more 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 


Author of “The Sinner’s Comedy,” “The Herb Moon,” &c, 
gilt top, 6s, 

W. L. COURTNEY in the DAILY TELEGRAPH :~ 

“* The School for Saints’ leaves all earlier sketches and skeletons behind: iti 
the work of an artist assured of her powers...... It is Thackeray touched i zi 
and there to higher emotions,” re 
‘* This novel is a brilliant tribute to the memory of Disraeli......Written witl 
artistic intelligence and no small distinction.”— Daily Chronicle, sa 





By the 


Green cloth, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN,” 
Edited by H. F. Wrison, F 


SIR THOMAS MAITLAND: the Mastery of 


the Mediterranean, By WALTER FREWEN Lorp. 
Recently issued, in same Series, 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Martin A, S. Hume. 
Each with Photogravare Front., and Map, cloth, price 5s, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” _ 


MODERN FRANCE, 1789-1895. By Anoré 


Lexson, Memb. House of Deputies, late Minister for Trade and Industry, 
Many Illustrations and Index, cloth, 5s, [ Shortly, F 





27,000 copies printed ; over 17,000 sold. 


HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, sometime Brevet 


Lt.-Col. on General Washington’s Staff. By Dr, WreIR MitcHeLL, Unwins 
Green Cloth Library, 6s, 
** A full-blooded narrative, rich in stirring incidents, in shrewd delineation of 
charactgr, and most pleasantly rich in charm and mellowness.”—Academy, 
“The feeling is true, the humour genuine, the setting picturesque, the 
character- drawing delicate and tirm.’”’— Westminster Gazette, 





SECOND EDITION. 


/WILD LIFE IN SOUTHERN SEAS. by 


Louis Brecker. Cloth gilt, 5s. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ NANCY NOON,” 


THE TORMENTOR. By Bensamin Swim, 


Author of ** Nancy Noon.” Unwin’s Green Oloth Library, 6s, 
‘*Is witty, vivid, and subtle, The chief character, ‘ Bristol,’ is drawn with 
singular power.”’—'l'o-Day, 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S NEW ROMANCE, 


THE OUTLAWS OF THE MARCHES. By 


Lord Ernest HamittTon. Fully Illustrated, green cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
“Stirring and well-sustained story...... Incidents which any writer might be 
proud to have created...... They are the culminating points of a well-written and 
stirring tale.—Pall Mali Gazette. 
MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 
Edited by ERNEST HART, D.C.L. 
Each with Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
1. JOHN HUNTER. By Srepuen Pacer. 
2. WILLIAM HARVEY. By D’Arcy Power, 
Vol. III. will be ready shortly. 
SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By H. Larne Gorpon, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LIFE IN THE TUILLERIES.” 


THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By Anna L. BICKNELL. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. (Shortly. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 
MATHILDE BLIND. Edited by ArtHur Symons. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, parchment gilt, 7s, 6d.—Also an Edition de Luxe, on 
Japan paper, bound in vellum, 10s. 6d. 




















COSMOPOLIS: *™atis! gages 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


Price 2s, 6d.—ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER. 

From a Martrress Grave. I. Zangwill.—Herricn Heine: a Centenary 
Retrospect. Professor Edward Dowden.—OurrENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Edmund Gosse.—Cart Wo.r’s “TaLEs FroM TrRoL.” Linda Villari.—Ta® 
Function or Art, Benjamin Swift.—THe GLOBE AND THE ISLAND. Henry 
Norman. 

L’AFFAIRE DE STRANDA, 
CentT-Jours EN ITALIE. 
Chailley-Bert.—Un Proset IntpIT DE DUMOURIEZ, 
Mors. Francis de Pressensé. 

Diz TocHTER DER SEMIRAMIS. Paul Heyse.—D1r EINGEBORNE TAGESPRESSE 
IN CHINA UND JAPAN UND IHRE VoRLAOFER. M. v. Brandt.—He1nricu HEINE S$ 
Dicutune. Karl Krenzel.—Uas ALTGRIECHISCHE UND DAS MODERNE THEATER. 
Wilhelm Dérpfeld—Poxitiscues in DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG. “ Ignotus. 


Paul Adam.—Henrt Heine. Edouard Rod.—Lrs 
G. Marcottii—Les Honianpais A JAVA. Josep 
Paul Bonnefon,—REVUE DU 


A COMPLETE LIST of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
will be sent post-free to any address on receipt of card. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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BOOKS. 


—.———— 
CLASSICAL LETTER-WRITERS.* 


Tis is the first instalment of a series of volumes which 
promises to be a welcome addition to our bookshelves, even 
where they are already crowded. Few libraries are without 
the classics included in Mr. Brimley Johnson’s series, and 
few libraries are without selections from the correspondence 
of those classics, our epistolary anthologies being, indeed, 
almost as numerous as our poctical. But this series has 
special features. In the first place, it confines itself to what 
may be called the golden age of English letter-writing; and 
in the second place, it confines itself to the acknowledged 
masters of the art, or at all events to distinguished writers. 
Its aim is not to select what may be intrinsically interesting 
or excellent wherever it is to be found, but to give us, as it 
were, a picture of each of the classics of our epistolary 
literature. This is accomplished partly by a critical essay, 
and partly by selections from the letters themselves, so 
chosen and arranged as to illustrate as comprehensively as 
possible the characteristics of the author under review. The 
idea isa happy one. Nothing brings us so near to those who 
have passed away as their familiar correspondence, and to 
realise the personality of a great writer is, as Sainte-Beuve 
has told us, a necessary preliminary to a critical apprecia- 
tio of his work. But apart from considerations of this 
kind, there is no portion of our eighteenth - century 
literature of more intrinsic literary value than that portion 
which took the fourm of letters. Pope probably spent as 
much time in labouring his correspondence as he spent on 
polishing his poetry. Did the choice lie between the sacrifice 
of Swift’s best pamphlets—nay, of the Tale of a Tub—and his 
letters, there is not one reader in a thousand who would not 
declare for the letters. All that is worth preserving in 
Bolingbroke took this form, and the greater part of what is 
best in that was addressed to personal friends. Chesterfield 
and Horace Walpole live only by their private letters, and 
those letters are as immortal as the novels of Fielding or as 
the history of Gibbon. In all that constitutes charm in such 
compositions—in grace, in vivacity, in purity of style—Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu need fear no comparison with the 
most accomplished of her contemporaries in France. The 
loss of Gray’s letters would be only less deplorable than that 
of his poetry. Johnson’s correspondence is, from every point 
of view, of far greater value than his essays. What would be 
the loss of “The Task,” and of very much of Cowper’s poetry, 
compared with that of those letters which Macaulay placed 
beside Byron’s as the best in our language ? bale 
We therefore wish well to Mr. Brimley Johnson’s project ; 
but we cannot altogether congratulate him on the judgment dis- 
played in his prospectus. The omission of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and Gray is surely inexplicable. The inclusion of 
Addison is, no doubt, to be justified on historical grounds; 
but Addison apparently reserved himself for his essays, as 
nothing could be tamer or more devoid of any touch of dis- 
tinction than his letters. In any case, the best only should 
have been given, and among the best are undoubtedly the 
three addressed respectively to Chamberlaine Dashwood, 
Charles Montagu, from Blois, and Bishop Hough, which should 
have been substituted for the very pointless scribbles to 
Swift and to Mary Wortley Montagu. We think also that far too 
a space is assigned to Steele, and far too little to Boling- 
Mi e. With the selections from Swift we have no fault to 
jn ig haog 2 onan very fairly his various sides and 
re = is — letter to Mrs. Moore, on the death of 
Foches aa t certainly to have had a place. Mr. Lane 
er kis ro uction is all that such an introduction should 
a a on aaa: and to the point, the result evidently 
pa = noe a and minute knowledge of Swift's 
eisai pg is remarks on Swift as a letter-writer 
th at we cannot refrain from quoting them :— 
Apart from the light they throw on the writer’s character, 





* Eighteenth Century ; SDE IE Tae ee 
6 y Letters, Edited by R. Brimley J vith ¢ 
Tatroduction by Stanley Lane Poole, tendon 1A, D. lanes 1 . = 





they are delightful examples of their kind. They possess the 
greatest charm letters can have, perfect sincerity and frankness : 
Swift writes as though he were talking face to face with his 
friends. But they have also the vigour, the terse directness, the 
finish of thought and expression, which were integral parts of 
Swift’s composition, whether it were mere correspondence or a 
classic like Gulliver. There is no one style in them; they vary 
with the mood of the writer and the character of the cor- 
respondent. Writing to Bolingbroke he uses a dignified, 
almost formal, language polished to a brilliance which re- 
calls the political essay. The letters to his old chief Harley 
are the embodiment of affectionate regard, deferential without 
a trace of servility. To Pope he opens his mind freely, as 
equal to equal, with perfect unaffected frankness. With Gay he 
is less open and a trifle patronising, but full of genial humour. 
Fun gets the upper hand when he writes to his Irish crony, 
unlucky Tom Sheridan, and pours out nonsense verses, or banters 
him on the shortcomings of his topsy-turvy household at Quilca. 
whan arcers One feels in each case that he is writing just as he would 
have spoken, and his manner changes precisely as his conversa- 
tion adapted itself to his hearer.” 

It is curious to notice how slowly and how late the art of 
letter-writing developed and found expression in our 
literature. Poetry and rhetoric had been carried to per- 
fection while this accomplishment was still in its infancy. 
From the time of the Paston Letters to the appearance of 
the “ Ho-Elianew ” in 1645, a period marked by such masters 
of prose composition, and of prose in so many styles, as 
Tyndale, Cranmer, Latimer, Sidney, Lyly, Hooker, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Sir Thomas Browne, and Jeremy Taylor, there 
was not one who had discovered the secret of success in 
letter-writing. Ben Jonson laid down some excellent rules, 
but nearly half a century was to find the style of the 
familiar letter undistinguished from that of the essay and 
the treatise. The man who came nearest to being the father 
of epistolary literature was the man who was the father of 
modern Parliamentary oratory,—Edmund Waller. That 
honour belongs, however, to James Howell, not only because 
he was the first to discover the true canons of familiar 
epistolary composition, but because he was the first to claim 
for such compositions a place in literature. We should write, 
he said, as we converse, not as we preach and explain; we 
should express our mind with the pen as naturally and easily 
as we do with the tongue, but with succinctness, happiness, 
and grace. The spoken word flies forth unstudied, but the 
written word may be carefully chosen. Howell was not 
always faithful to his own exceilent precepts, but as a general 
rule his letters, and particularly the later ones, are as racy 
and lively as they are nervous and picturesque. The old 
letter, however, died hard. Rachel, Lady Russell’s letters, 
popular as they have been, are in style uncouth and 
cumbrous; so are those of the Duchess of Newcastle, so are 
Clarendon’s, so are Cromwell’s, so are Marvell’s, Milton’s, 
Isaac Walton’s, Algernon Sydney’s; so, without exception, 
are those of the theologians. Even Evelyn and Pepys, 
though they succeed so well in the diary, failed in the letter. 
Temple’s are a!’ dignity and elegance, Sir Thomas Browne’s 
merecommonplace. Hobbes’s and Locke’s have no distinction. 
The destruction of Cowley’s is much to be regretted, for, 
judging from his essays, his style as a letter-writer must have 
been perfection. The correspondence of Dryden consists, un- 
fortunately, of little more than hurried scrawls, but his prefaces 
and dedications show what an incomparable master of this 
species of composition he might have been had he applied 
himself to it. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century the process 
towards perfection in this branch of literature was rapid. 
Writers like Cowley, Dryden, and Temple, on the one hand, and 
writers like L’Estrange, Roger North, D’Urfey, and Tom 
Browne, on the other hand, had impressed a new character on 
our prose. It had become plastic and flexible, it had learned to 
combine grace with dignity, it had fully developed the colloquial 
as well as the rhetorical element, and had mastered the art of 
blending both. This revolution had been greatly aided by the 
influence of French prose on our own, and by the study of the 
letters of Cicero and the younger Pliny, which became about 
this time very popular, and were deliberately imitated. So 
arose the “classical ” letter, at its best one of the most attrac- 
tive and delightful forms which prose composition can assume, 
at its worst the most insufferable fashion of writing which 
has ever existed. By the middle of the century letter- 
writing had taken its place beside essay-writing as a recog- 
nised branch of literature. It may be questioned whether 
there was any writer in fashionable literary circles who did 
not contemplate at least the posthumous publication of his 
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correspondence; in fact, a detestable habit of writing not so 
much to the person addressed as to posterity began sometimes 
to be affected. It is this which interferes so much with our 
enjoyment of Pope’s letters, and in some degree of Boling- 
broke’s, the insincerity and affectation of which are often so 
painfally apparent; by that absurd person, Miss Seward, this 
particular form of affectation was carried to a grotesque 
extreme, and with her it happily died out. 

At the head of the classics of English letter-writing are 
undoubtedly Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Bolingbroke, Swift, 
Horace Walpole, Chesterfield, Gray, “ Junius,” Cowper, and 
Byron. They are typical of whole schools; each is a type of 
peculiar forms of excellence, and each has more than one 
respectable second. With this in common, that they have 
consummate mastery over style, over the art of appropriate 
and felicitous expression, they may perhaps be thus discrimi- 
nated. In Lady Mary Wortley Montagu we have our Madame 
de Sévigné. If in Bolingbroke the senatorius decor is at times 
a little oppressive, he has no rival in his happy adaptation of 
the grand style to colloquial purposes; he is the rhetorician 
of letter-writing. Swift is the perfection of naturalness. 
Horace Walpole the perfection of affectation. Chesterfield 
isa prose Horace. Gray is the quintessence of all that is best 
and finest in the academic temper and genius. “Junius” stands 
alone, not in our own literature only, but in the literature of 
the world, as the master and model of what Howell calls “the 
objargatory epistle.” In the hands of Cowper and Byron 
the letter became a mirror, reflecting with impartial fidelity 
all that was serious and memorable, all that was trifling 
and frivolous, in the temper, experiences, surroundings, 
of the writers. And both had the power of investing nothings 
with interest and charm, which is after all the chief triumph 
of the letter. 





THE CONCERT OF EUROPE IN THE 
CINQUECENTO.* 
“Tyr is a fine thing,” says Pliny, treating of history, “ to 
rescue from oblivion those who have deserved immortality, 
and thus to advance their fame with our own.” That 
pleasant Roman would hardly have applied his remark to 
the “ Epochs,” “Heroes of the Nations,” “ Periods,” and 
other abbreviations which appear to be more in favour with 
us decadents than the great classics of the historic art. Mr. 
Jobnson’s lucid “ Period” is an excellent example of the 
shorthand species; but there is nothing like “the longest 
way round,” and neither the Revolutions of Italy in the age 
of her French invader Charles VIII., nor the Revolt of the 
Netherlands from the tyranny of Spain, nor the Civil Wars 
of France, can be adequately written to the miniature scale of 
four pages per annum. This measure may suffice for a Civil 
Service or diplomatic competitive examinee, or for the 
refreshment of the recollections of previous study; but things 
and persons cannot be stamped on the memory with their 
proper outlines and colour except by study of the original 
scripts, or, at least, of histories of longue haleine. Depicting 
the interview between Charles VIII., after his passage of 
the Alps, and the Governors of Florence, Mr. Johnson tells 
how, on the presentation of the French ultimatum, the 
Magistrate Capponi replied : “ Well ! sound your trumpets, we 
can ring our bells.” The superb Guicciardini has given 
a lifelike description of this incident (beautified, it is 
true, with his customary speeches, after the fashion of 
Livy and Thucydides), which once read, may be remembered 
for years, while Mr. Johnson’s version will be forgotten in 
a week. Further, the pregnancy of Capponi’s answer is lost 
when the famous ‘“ Voi suonate vostre trompete e noi 
suonaremo nostre campane”’ is improved by the interpolated 
“Well,” and by the adoption of the style of an Urban 
District Council. This incident is a pitfall to Mr. Johnson, 
who has borrowed from Guicciardini—at first or at second 
hand—without further investigation. Yet a work no less 
known than the history of Florence by Capponi’s recent 
descendant and homonym shows by reference to “the 
document ” that Guicciardini’s antithetical oratory is 
mythical, being a judicious mixture of the remarks separately 
made by Charles VIII. and the Italian Magistrate. Strange 
to say, the modern Capponi’s version of the affair is fully 
stated and expounded in Villari’s biography of the monk 


* Europe in the Sixteenth Century (1494-1698). By A. H. Johnson, M.A, 
har igs Periods of European History.” London; Rivington, Percival, 
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erase 
Savonarola, which the present book quotes. Then take th, 
author’s recital of an important page of the reign of an 
superstitious, debauched lover of mignons and lap-do t 
Henry III. of France :— Re, 

“Forced for the moment to submi 
i ant tried to outbid the —* itis tees, the bey 
States-General, which assembled at Blois on September 16 1588, 
But so extreme were the views adopted by the League at thi, 
moment that this proved impossible. Accordingly’ the King 
turned to the last expedient of the coward, and ordered th 
assassination of Henry of Guise in his royal palace of Blois, 
The Cardinal of Guise, the brother of the Duke, was executed the 
next day, and the Cardinal of Bourbon was held a prisoner, 
‘ Now at last I am King,’ said Henry.” : 
Here, if we want to know and remember the actualities of the 
case, we must read Davila’s noble account of the murder of 
the Duke on the King’s staircase, while for a knowledge of 
the doings of the Estates we must turn to some such special 
summary as that lately given by M. Hanotanx in his 
biography of Richelieu. 

A laudable point in this volume is the physical objectivity 
of its portraits. Mindful of Carlyle’s teaching in this con. 
nection, he says that the Emperor Maximilian was pale and 
snub-nosed, and had a grey beard: that the fatness, colouring, 
eyes, and tall frame of our Henry VIII. were “moments” oy 
factors of the European situation: that Francis I. was algo 
corpulent, but was dark and had thin legs; that Charles V, 
was shorter than his rivals, of slouching gait, and with a 
Hapsburg lower lip, and bad teeth, which ruined his lofty 
forehead and aquiline nose. We see how the destinies of 
England and Europe were affected by the outer man of the 
Duke of Anjou, whose puny stature, big head, and nose pitted 
by smallpox largely contributed to the final rejection of his 
suit to our Elizabeth, who called him “her frog.” While thns 
discharging his fanction as photographer, Mr. Johnson gives 
a fair quantum of reflection, and makes luminous remarks on 
the “ dynamics” of his dramatis personz ; for instance :— 

“Tn this fact, then, and in his Imperial position, lies the best 
answer to Napoleon’s taunt that Charles was a fool not to have 
adopted Protestantism and founded a strong monarchy on that 
basis. Whether such a policy on Charles’s part would have 
succeeded may well be doubted. He would have found arrayed 
against him the majority of the Electors and Princes, who, what- 
ever their religious views, dreaded above all things a strong 
monarchical rule; and our doubt will be intensified if we remember 
t’ future policy of the Catholic League during the Thirty Years’ 
War. But, however that may be, Napoleon did not appreciate 
Charles’s character. As well might a leopard be bidden change 
its spots, as Charles be asked to lead a national German move- 
ment against all that Emperors, and Kings of Spain, held dear.” 

In the opinion of our author, Francis I. was at first favour- 
ably disposed towards the reform movement in his dominions. 
On this matter, however, there is a controversy as old as the 
days of Davila. According to Brantéme, the King thought 
that the new theology tended to subvert the human, as well 
as the divine, sovereignty, and seeing in “heresy” and 
“rebellion” different words for the same thing, was ready, 
early in his reign, to take the road which led to 
the massacre of the Vaudois and the Chambre Ardente. 
M. Hanotanux, again, calls the young ruler’s tolerant temper a 
fiction of the Protestant historians, who have desired to shift 
from the Kings to the Guises the responsibility for the bloody 
Wars of Religion. We should say that the model “ Oppor- 
tunist” was Henri IV., whose cynical “ Paris vaut bien une 
messe,” as well as his Gallican Constitution, like the peasant’s 
ideal “ fowl in the Sunday’s pot,” our author drops. Bat he 
rightly remarks that the vaunted Edict of Nantes was only 
a temporary compromise which, as appeared on Richelieu’s 
accession to office, left the Huguenots to the mercies of 
Louis XIV.: a verdict nearly equivalent to that of M. 
Hanotanx, who contends that under the religious peace of the 
“bon Henri” both the litigant parties abandoned to the 
Crown all that was essential in their respective pretensions 
(but here the Minister for Foreign Affairs collides with 
Guizot). 

For many of his secondary figares Mr. Johnson cannot, in 
the nature of things, find sufficient room on his canvas. If 
we want to visualise Cesar Borgia and his sister Lucrezia, we 
must study Giulio Romano’s mysterious portrait of Cmsar, 
and glance at old Burchard’s Diary, and then descending to 
Gregorovius and M. Yriarte, revive, if we can, reminiscences 
of the opera stage of a past epoch. As to the “ unmention- 
able crimes” for which Lucrezia has been arraigned, we SY 
with this historian, “ Non liquet;” her presence at a certain 
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— (wide Burchard) given in the Vatican by her father, 
suppe Alexander VI., and the lock of hair sent to the poet 
_* do not substantiate the charges of the indictment, 
_ “Periods” are not published pueris virginibusque, 
- ‘hneon. might have specified without giving offence. No 
_— the author of the Principe held up Cwsar Borgia as 
pl in all but his ill-fortune” “to him who would 
attempt to found an united kingdom of Italy.” He was 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi in one, with, moreover, a 
Jice of Cavour; for after his annexation of the territories of 
Z Romagna, previously under the nominal suzerainty of 
the Pope, the country appears to have been well governed. 
Regording Cesar’s conquests, we agree that “it may be 
gestioned whether the independence of those petty princi- 
ities was worth preserving, their history, except in the case 
of Urbino, being one tangled tale of faction, murder, and 
intrigue.” For some of the more obscure dominions this 
Janguage may pass, but it does not suit the Ttalian despots 
as a body. Ludovico Sforza was the efficient cause of 
Lionardo ; Mantua was the nursing mother of Mantegna 
and Giulio Romagna; but for Ferrara there had been 
neither Ariosto nor Tasso; the Lord of Mirandola was the 
virtual founder of the Aldine Press; and soon. Even the 
Oondottiere Colleoni contributed, after his manner, to the 
movement of the Renaissance; he was sculptor and architect 
without knowing it,—witness his matchless equestrian statue 
by Verrochio, and the chapel where he lies buriedin Bergamo. 
As regards those humanists, one thing at least is certain. 
It London were subjected for a season to the rule of a 
Gonzaga or a d’Este, the “sheds” of South Kensington 
would be replaced by a handsome museum, while the dirt, 
litters, yells, art-placards, and other nuisances{which befoul 
our capital would vanish quickly, and for its government men 
would forthwith be found as capable and energetic as the 
municipal administrators of Paris and Berlin. 

We have noted the limitations imposed on the author by 
his restricted room. Account must also be taken of the gaps 
imposed by his programme, which does not embrace the 
annals of the cinquecento as a whole, but restricts him to the 
struggle for supremacy between the Great Powers of Western 
Europe. The affairs of England, and of certain other 
countries, are thus excluded from his province, except when 
they affect the course of Continental diplomacy and war. At 
times he deviates from his scheme,—e.g., when the reforming 
friar Savonarola gets a carefully composed section to him- 
self, A Pontiff said: “The thing I shall be most anxious to 
know when I get into heaven is whether Savonarola was a 
righteous man or no.” ‘The politics and disobedience of the 
Dominican could not fail to be a conundrum to a Pope. 
They offer no crux to us, for whom doubts of this reformer’s 
honesty cannot exist. 

Epitomes ought to be provided with a complete apparatus 
of pedigrees, dynastic lists, chapter and page headings, besides 
a catena of the leading authorities of the subject. In this 
department Mr. Johnson might condescend to follow the 
example set by Gibbon and Gardiner. His headings are quite 
inadequate: we only get two stunted genealogical trees, 
references being as good as excluded, except in the case of 
the long appendixes on the Constitutions of France, Florence, 
and Venice, which might have been spared to make room for 
more urgent topics. 





OLD VIRGINIA.* 

Mr. Brapiey properly styles these somewhat slight studies 
of Virginia before and just after the Civil War, “ Sketches.” 
The ordinary story-lover may be disappointed with them, or 
may fail utterly to feel an interest in the slender and un- 
exciting narratives here set forth, with such evident fullness 
of knowledge of the “Old Dominion.” But to the more 
Patient and reflective reader these Sketches from Old Virginia 
Will furnish most agreeable matter for a delightful winter’s 
evening by the fireside. The cultivated Englishman pos- 
sessed of “the historical sense” must always be inter- 
ested in the old, ill-starred plantation of the favourite 
hero of Elizabethan times, the gifted and romantic Sir 
Walter Raleigh. To such the admirable, if somewhat 
lengthy, “Introduction” to this little book will be not the 
least interesting portion of it. In fact, fully to enjoy these 
‘Sketches” it is absolutely necessary to begin at the be- 
teens 
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ginning and diligently peruse these opening pages, which are 
of the nature of an historical reminiscence. 


Englishmen, and especially those of the higher classes, have 
always been at a loss to understand the foremost part played 
by Virginia in the revolt of the American Colonies from the 
government of the Mother-country under George III. They 
can easily understand the republican attitude of New England, 
founded by the stern, unbending Puritans whose forefathers 
in the previous century had risen against Charles I., and 
beheaded that unfortunate Monarch as well as his two 
principal advisers and abettors in arbitrary rule. But 
Virginia, so largely colonised by the English landed gentry, 
and with its original love for the Episcopal Church and for 
that other time-honoured aristocratic institution, primo- 
geniture, seems to them, as a leader of Revolution, an 
historical enigma. Yet, as we know, not only Washington, 
but Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick Henry were all of the 
landed gentry of Virginia. Mr. Bradley’s thoughful intro- 
ductory essay makes this apparent contradiction clear 
enough. After reading these pages we can realise why 
these valiant gentlemen of Virginia stood side by side with 
the sturdy Puritans of Massachusetts, and opposed the 
suicidal policy of the stubborn old English King and Lord 
North. 

Mr. Bradley takes us further back than the War of Inde- 
pendence, and shows how ready the earlier Virginians were 
to resent kingly injustice. It is a most timely reminder, for, 
as the writer says, most Americans and all Englishmen have 
entirely forgotten these suggestive lessons of this early 
Colonial period. As though that most worthless of our 
English Kings, the second Charles, had not already enough 
sins against his country to answer for, we are here reminded 
of his scandalous conduct towards Virginia, which had hailed 
his Restoration with the utmost fervour of heartfelt loyalty :— 

“A robe of home-spun and home-grown silk was sent over to 

the Merry Monarch for his coronation, the arms of Virginia were 
quartered on those of Great Britain, and every one was happy. A 
rude awakening came, however, to those enthusiastic loyalists 
beyond the sea, when one day the news arrived that their loving 
monarch had made a present of most of the colony to a couple of 
Court favourites, Culpepper and Arlington, who seemed to be 
under the fond belief that these sturdy squires and yeomen, these 
patriarchs of the woods, would recognise them as the overlords of 
their estates. Great was the uproar. A deputation went to 
England; and the easy-going King, who would have parted with 
half the British Empire for a little money or a new mistress, was 
quite surprised at the storm he had raised. With characteristic 
indolence, however, he revoked the whole business, and only 
wished to hear the last of the matter.” 
How, in the face of facts like these, any set of persons— 
however young or ill-educated—can proclaim their undying 
loyalty to the Stuarts, and, above all, to this precious speci- 
men of the race, we are at a loss to discover. Charles IL, 
though he might have been an amusingly immoral member 
of a company of strolling players, was as a Monarch worse 
than useless,—he was distinctly pernicious. As Mr. Bradley 
remarks, “ The Virginians had received a lesson they did not 
forget.” He then relates at some length the still more sug- 
gestive story of an actual Virginian revolt against this Stuart 
King, which, to our mind, affords the fall historical explana- 
tion of the attitude of the “Old Dominion” when the much 
more worthy, if equally misguided Hanoverian Monarch 
attempted the same arbitrary system of Colonial rule. This 
episode of early Virginian history is so important that we 
would like the reader to peruse the actual words in which 
Mr. Bradley sets it forth :— 

“ Few people, very few indeed in England I am sure, remember 
that a few years after this, and exactly a hundred years before 
the American War of Independence, the colony of Virginia rose 
in arms against Charles the Second. 'I'he rebellion was fermented 
and led by a young English gentleman, a Mr. Bacon, who had 
purchased an estate upon the present site of Richmond, was son 
of the squire of Friston Hall in Norfolk, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, and highly connected in the colony itself. The 
ostensible grievance was the refusal of Sir William Berkeley, 
the governor, to grant him a commission to fight the 
Indians who had been murdering settlers, his own overseer 
amongst others ; but the real causes of discontent lay deeper. 
There is no space here to speak of them, but it is sufficient to say 
that if it had not been for Charles the Second’s monstrous conduct 
and flippant ingratitude towards the colony, and for Bacon’s 
great talents and ambition, no movement would have been dreamt 
of. As it was, the whole country, from its western frontier to the 
sea, was in arms. The governor had behind him some of the 
highest, and many of the lowest, of the population. The mass of 
freeholders, however, sympathised with Bacon, and great numbers 
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loyalists and rebels confronted each other. There were several 
thousand well-armed men, horse and foot, in the field, and the 
militia of the various counties under their lieutenants either 
demonstrated in force or joined issue on one side or the other. 
Jamestown, the capital, was besieged and burnt, and Sir William 
Berkeley driven across to the shores of Accomac.” 

At the critical moment the rebellious young Norfolk squire 
died of fever, and the Governor got the upper hand and 
put the rebellion down with great severity. We have 
given this rather long extract as we wish to put the solution 
of what we have termed the “ historical enigma” of Virginia 
as the leader in the War of Independence, as clearly as 
possible before our readers, who, like all Englishmen, have 
but recently been rejoicing in the present loyal attitude of 
the representatives of our great Colonial Empire all over 
the world. Also because Mr. Bradley so plainly shows 
that it was Charles II. who sowed the evil seed which pro- 
duced so disastrous a crop under George III.; while we 
may discern in “ Mr. Bacon,” the young Cambridge graduate 
turned Virginian rebel, the actual forerunner of George 
Washington, who, though a born Virginian, was, indeed, in 
all essentials, an English gentleman of precisely the same 
type and traditions. 

We have dwelt at such length on Mr. Bradley’s admirable 
historical “Introduction” that we have at our disposal 
little space in which to speak of the “Sketches” them- 
selves. As we have hinted, these “ Sketches” will not attract 
the mere story-reader ; they are too slight, indeed of “ plot” 
they are almost altogether innocent. But to such as 
intelligently peruse the “ Introduction ” these old Virginian 
studies will prove of no little interest. The pictures, even if 
sketched merely in outline, are lifelike. We at once feel the 
truth of the descriptions of country life in Virginia in such 
a sketch as “The Doctor: an old Virginia Fox-Hunter.” 

Nowhere have we met with more accurate accounts of the 
effect of the great Civil War on the old Southern States. 
We must, to enjoy them to the full, abandon any fierce 
Abolitionist fervour begot by reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 
our impressionable youth. For here we are made to feel that 
the negroes were well used by their former masters, and were 
in the main a very happy and contented class of human 
beings under the slave system. However that may be, Mr. 
Bradley, who clearly knows the “social statics” of the 
South, paints for us the downfall and decadence of the old 
Virginian landed gentry with a tender reminiscent hand, 
and his book makes, as we have said, a pleasant fireside com- 
panion for the contemplative English student of American 
life who is above the mere vulgar passion for melodramatic 
narrative. 


MR. T. G. JACKSON’S “ST. MARY’S, OXFORD.” * 
Mr. Jacxson’s book, which, we may say at once, is in every 
way worthy of its subject, and of the writer’s high reputation, 
is naturally divided into two parts. In the first he tells the 
story of St. Mary’s Church as what it was for some centuries, 
the headquarters of the University,—for a long time, indeed, 
its only abode. On this subject he has, of course, little that 
is new to say. Others have been‘before him over the same 
field. But his narrative is clear and sufficiently full, adequate, 
it may be said, to the theme. The second is devoted to the 
architectural history of the building. Here he has no rival. 
He tells us all that is to be told, and, in doing so, he amply 
vindicates, we cannot bat think, his professional conduct. 
Something like a battle raged for a while about the proposed 
restorations. Now that the public knows what had to be 
done, and what was done, it will not, we venture to think, be 
renewed. 

It is impossible to fix the date when the church was first 
used for academical purposes. This, like the other origines 
of the University, lies in an impenetrable obscurity. We may 
conjecture, however, that it was somewhere in the twelfth 
century. Early in the latter half of this century the schools, 
which had already existed for no inconsiderable time, began to 
be concentrated into something of a University Corpus. When 
Giraldus Cambrensis read his Topography of Ireland to the 
doctors and scholars its shape must have been well defined. 
(Mr. Jackson gives the date 1184-85, but was not Giraldus 
then in Ireland with Prince John?) A few years later the 
church, which had been rebuilt, was consecrated anew by 
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Hugh of Avalon, who, as Bishop of Lincoln—Oxforg Was 
then, and for long afterwards, in the diocese of Lincoln 
exercised a control which the University afterwards contrived 
4 r : ed 
to throw off. It is not unlikely that this solemnity indicate 
a connection between the University and the church, in 
¢ A 
the next century a statute of the University Prescribeg 
minutely the order of proceeding for a “ Congregation.” 
The session of this Council lasted for five days. On the first 
the Senior Proctor summoned the Regent Masters to the 
Congregation House. (A “Regent,” so called from the 
phrase “regere scholas,” was a lecturing Master of Arts 
lecturing being an obligation on the newly admitted gra Pas 
which he might continue if he pleased after the necessary 
two years.) Here they listened to the Articles which were to 
be laid before the Great Congregation. This assembly met 
the next day, each faculty having its own place. The faculty 
of Arts was in the Choir, Theology in the Congregation House, 
Canon Law in St. Anne’s Chapel, Civil Law in St. Thomas, 
and the Proctors with the Regents were in the Lady Chapel, 
Each debated apart from its fellows the questions proposed, 
On the fifth day all met in the Choir, and the vote was taken 
the decision being given by the majority of faculties, but the 
faculty of Arts having a right of veto, expressed, if necessary, 
by the Proctor. The famous “nobis Procuratoribus non 
placet,” which was so picturesque an incident in the Tractarian 
controversy, was a survival of this ancient privilege. By that 
time the Arts faculty had practically swallowed up all the 
rest, for it was by this avenue that all the degrees had to be 
approached. 

Gradually, as the University grew in power and importance, 
the business transacted in St. Mary’s became more varied, 
and, as it seems to modern ideas, more incongruous. It was 
here that the Chancellor held his Court (its speciaily prescribed 
locality being the Lady Chapel). Here townsmen were tried 
for various offences against University privileges. We read 
of a barber being imprisoned for speaking ill of the office 
of Proctor; another citizen is fined for translating this 
contempt into act by shooting at the Senior Proctor. The 
tavern-keepers of the town swear on the Gospels that they will 
keep a sufficient supply of beer for sale, and see that it is 
good. Gownsmen were subjected to a similar discipline, 
which, indeed, they seem to have wanted quite as much as did 
the oppidans. When the two classes fell out, as they did 
on more than one occasion, notably on the day of St. 
Scholastica—“infaustum Allia nomen”—it was the bell of 
St. Mary’s that called the gownsmen, as it was the bell of 
Carfax that summoned the townsfolk, to arms. A more 
strictly academical function was the performing of exercises 
for degrees. In the porch the recently admitted student had 
to answer the questions of the Masters of the school. There 
are still Masters of the school, while the examination over 
which they preside is known as Responsions. The colloquial 
name of “Small ” is a “a corrupt following ” of “ in Parviso,” 
which was really a chamber over the porch. Other exercises 
were performed elsewhere; but the crowning ceremony of 
Inception, or graduation as Master of Arts, took place in the 
nave of St. Mary’s. 

Another use of the church was as a receptacle for the 
University “chests,” those belonging to the University itself, 
and containing such balance of its revenues as might be in 
hand and other property, and those of which it was trustee, 
the funds being used for the benefit of poor scholars. Much 
of the business thus transacted was actually pawnbroking. 
The needy scholar pledged his property, and received a loan, 
which, however, did not bear interest. As all this time the 
church had to serve as the place of worship for the parish of 
St. Mary, and also as the chapel of Oriel College, it must bave 
been a much frequented place, and the harmonising of 80 
many needs must have called for the exercise of no little tact. 

More than one scene of historical importance has been 
witnessed within the walls. The most famous of all is the 
trial of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. A curious memorial 
of it remains in the mutilation of the finials of the stalls; the 
tops were, it is said, cut off when a platform was erected for 
the Commissioners. Mr. Jackson gives a graphic account of 
the proceedings, which were discreditably deficient in fairness 
and dignity. Twelve years afterwards Queen Elizabeth 
paid a visit to Oxford and heard the disputations 1 
St. Mary’s. It was here that she made ber famous 
Latin speech. ‘The Chancellor, Robert Dudley, Karl of 
Leicester, stood by her. Six years before, his unhappy wife, 
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Amy Robsart, had been buried with no small ceremony 
‘» the chancel. The too candid preacher of her funeral 
. by speaking of her having been “so pitifully 
> forfeited Leicester’s favour for ever. During the 
next century the connection between the University and the 
church continued to grow slighter. When the Sheldonian 
Theatre was finished it ceased, except so far as concerned the 
delivery of sermons. 

The church as it stands is the third building to occupy 
the same, or approximately the same, site. Domesday speaks 
ofachurch as then existing. We know nothing about its 
details, though there are a few stones preserved in the cellars 
of the Town Hall which probably belonged to it. Of the 
second building we know but little more, though we can 
approximately fix its date as near the end of the twelfth 
century. About a hundred years later the present tower and 
spire were added, and some years later, again, than this, the 
old Congregation House. The church itself belongs to the 
second half of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the 
sixteenth, the building having been finished in 1510. Mr. 
Jackson speaks of it as a “ very fine example of its class ;” but 
it is for the steeple that he reserves his enthusiasm. He writes : 

“In considering so remarkable a design, one cannot help 

longing to know its author. There are many ancient buildings 
which awaken no such longing; buildings in which the influence 
of a style is more noticeable than that of an individual mind; 
buildings where the artist is sunk in his art. But every now and 
then we find a design so original, so full of individual character, 
that the personality of the artist to whom it owes that which 
gives it distinction is forced upon our attention. And nowhere 
perhaps is this personality more strongly presented to us than in 
the steeple of St. Mary’s at Oxford, which stands alone, and as it 
had no predecessor, so has it had no successor.” 
Unfortunately, we do not know all the details of the design. 
Parts had become ruinous early in the sixteenth century. 
The first picture of the spire that exists dates from 1578-88, 
but this is so conventional that it is useless as an authority. 
“These bird’s-eye views of towers are maps rather than 
pictures.” But enough has survived to justify the praise 
which Mr. Jackson, no mean judge in such a matter, so 
liberally bestows. 

The recent history of the spire is full of interest. About 
fifty years ago the work of restoring it was set about in 
earnest. We cannot follow here the story of what was 
done. On the whole, it was unsatisfactory and ineffective. 
One notable thing was that much of the work then done had 
become, forty odd years later, as ruinous as that which it 
replaced. The cruces, of course, were the pinnacles, of which, 
as has been said, no complete design existed, and the statues, 
and neither were adequately dealt with. Quite apart from the 
architectural character of the building, its actual stability 
was worse than doubtful :— 

“At the end of forty years after Mr. Buckler’s restoration, and 

thirty from Mr. Scott’s work on the body of the church, nearly 
half the finials on the church had fallen, or were in danger of 
falling ; not a single pinnacle of the body of the church retained 
its top; the gable cross was blown into the street ; and to prevent 
accident, it was necessary to take off the parapets and the greater 
part of the pinnacles of the nave.” 
We must refer our readers to Mr. Jackson’s account of what 
he has done. He was called in to advise in 1891, and in 
1896 he could report that the work was practically finished, 
though much still remains before the church can be 
said to be perfectly restored. A chapter of special interest 
treats of the statues. These were carefully examined, and it 
was found that one only could be safely restored to its place. 
Of two others the hope that they might be retained was 
cherished for 2» time and reluctantly abandoned. One of 
these was St. Hugh of Lincoln. The solitary survivor has 
been, with some probability, identified with St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. It is curious that the statues which were 
renewed in 1848 were found to be as ruinous as those that 
dated from the building of the church. The photographs of 
the statues are—as, indeed, are all the illustrations in the 
volume—of excellent quality. 
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GENERAL GRANT.* 
Tur biography of a soldier should be written either for 
soldiers or for the general public. In the former case, 
criticism of military operations should furnish strictly 
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military reasons for praise or blame; in the latter, explana- 
tion should be full enough for the average reader to follow 
with tolerable ease. Colonel Church seems to fall heavily 
between the two stools. Here, for instance, is his defence of 
Grant’s action in the important battle of Shiloh (April 6th, 
1862) :—* In answer to the criticism upon the position of the 
Union army with a river in their rear, General Sherman 
says: ‘If there were any errors in putting that army on the 
west side of the Tennessee, exposed to the superior force of 
the enemy, also assembling at Corinth, the mistake was not 
General Grant’s, but there was no mistake.’” Sherman is 
certainly a great name; but if there is to be criticism at 
all of military movements, there is no sense in attempting 
to knock down opposition with an ipse dixit. It would 
have been better freely to admit that at this time Grant did 
not know his business. As for the readers who seek general 
information, we would defy the most intelligent, unless he 
were previously acquainted with the history of the war, to 
obtain from this volume any sound general idea of its course ; 
and without such a general conception it is impossible to 
value Grant’s share in it. Colonel Church does not even mark 
out for his readers the area of combat; he does not allow for 
the average man’s ignorance of geography, and gives, for the 
most part, only small maps illustrating local operations, and 
those maps he places very often at inconvenient points in the 
text. A map should come before, not after, the chapter to 
which it relates. In short, the book is one which we cannot 
recommend, upon a subject where a good book would have 
been extremely valuable. English people are mortally 
ignorant of American history, and Grant was, as Colonel 
Church says, the man who best represented the most impor- 
tant epoch in that history. 

His personality detaches itself plainly enough from Colonel 
Church’s narrative. The family descended from an old 
Evangelical stock settled in America in the time of Charles I. 
Grant’s father was an energetic but not wholly successful 
man of business, and Grant received the bringing-up of an 
ordinary farmer’s lad, though with no lack of schooling. The 
one distinction of his youth was an extraordinary skill in 
horsemanship, which made him conspicuous at the West Point 
military academy, where his leap of 5 ft. 64 in., “made on Old 
York, a horse that no one else dared ride,” still holds the 
record. His tirst experience of war was in the Mexican Cam- 
paign of 1846, where he served with an ability of which his 
studies at West Point had given no great promise. In 1853 
he resigned his commission under circumstances which 
Colonel Church does not state quite clearly; but it would 
appear that, although not ordered to send in his papers, he 
did so in consequence of a reprimand for drunkenness. The 
failing was exceptional in him, but a life of abstemiousness 
did not wholly remove the slur, and the charge was brought 
up repeatedly to argue unfitness in him for high command. 
For the next seven years he was occupied in a struggle to 
maintain his family, already considerable, as he had married 
very young; to do more than maintain it was entirely beyond 
him. ‘This shrewd and tenacious American lacked the 
American talent for moneymaking, and it might be argued 
that he succeeded in conducting war for the same reasons as 
he failed in conducting business. He never played for his 
own hand, and when risks were to be taken he preferred to 
take them himself; these are not the maxims of commerce, 
At all events, it is clear that Grant’s merit as a general pro- 


ceeded from moral and instinctive qualities rather than 


intellectual acquirements. 

The outbreak of war in 1861 found him a tanner’s clerk 
in Galena, Illinois. With characteristic modesty he did not 
thrust himself into prominence, although a soldier among 
hordes of undisciplined volunteers, and in his applications 
for command made no mention of his Mexican service. 
Very soon, however, his usefulness was discovered, and he 
was given a regiment to reduce to order. Of his military 
career there is no space to write here; but what distin- 
guished him from the first was his perception of the 
difference between such troops as were engaged on both 
sides. and European regulars. To assume the offensive 
is always held to be an advantage in war. Grant perceived 
that this was doubly true when applied to volunteers, who 
are more liable to surprises, and lacking in steady confidence. 
His first great success, the capture of Fort Donelson, was 
practically a piece of bluff. Grant had fifteen thousand men, 
Floyd had twenty thousand behind strong works; but Grant 
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realised that Floyd was afraid of him, and by a series of 
assaults induced the Confederates to treat, and having got so 
far, absolutely terrified them by demanding unconditional 
surrender, to which they assented, never doubting that such 
confidence implied immense superiority. It was a brilliant 
achievement, won by a complete and well-founded disregard 
of all rules of regular warfare. Yet two months later, at 
Shiloh, a very different disregard came near to terminating 
Grant’s success. His force and Sherman’s, with the river 
behind them, were left without any screen of pickets, and the 
Confederates surprised them with a march by no means 
rapid. A desperate resistance to a somewhat disjointed 
attack saved the situation, but retreat was impossible. 
Indeed that was characteristic of most of these battles. The 
commanders knew their business so ill that no clear line of 
retreat was provided, and beaten troops were slaughtered in 
numbers that recall the records of hand-to-hand fighting. 
Grant, however, had the clear sense to grasp a very important 
fact: that the armies in both sides, heavily as they were 
wasted by these encounters, wasted more rapidly in the field 
from other causes. Continuance in the field, for troops ill- 
provided with campaigning necessaries, and not inured to 
soldiering, meant a loss from disease far greater than the 
death-roll of battle; and more formidable still was the 
shrinkage from desertion. Here are the figures for the 
war :—Killed in battle and died of wounds, 93,443; died of 
disease, 186,216; deserted, 189,045. To fight, therefore, 
appeared to him a less risk than to remain in the field in 
action, and he won by his continual determination to be doing 
something more than by any remarkable skill in strategy. 
His skill, however, is not to be depreciated ; the war was his 
great school ; and increased command gave him greater free- 
dom to carry out his wishes. Nothing could be more unlike 
the slow action of the early campaigns than the energy with 
which Lee’s beaten army was hunted to its final surrender 
after the fall of Richmond. 


The record of Grant’s Presidency is instructive reading, if 
somewhat depressing. He honestly tried to reform the civil 
service in America, and he completely failed. The business 
men whom he summoned—perhaps without tact—to quit 
their own affairs for those of the State, and so enable him 
to dispense with the professional politicians, did not respond 
to the call. He was thrown back upon military advisers, of 
whom all civilians were jealous, and who showed the usual 
defects of their qualities. Very interesting at the present 
moment is his attitude towards the West Indian islands. He 
was strong for the annexation of San Domingo, which was 
then desirous to be annexed. In the Cuban trouble of 1873 
he sympathised with Cuba, but only threatened Spain with 
war when American citizens were executed. His plan, it 
appears, involved the invasion of Spain bya flying column 
under Sheridan. If America embarks in that enterprise when 
the war comes—as it seems bound to come sooner or later— 
her experience of European campaigning is likely to be 
disastrous. Pablic economy was one of Grant’s ideals, and 
he left the pension-list in 1877 at twenty-eight millions. It 
stood in 1896 at one hundred and forty millions, sur- 
vivors of the war having multiplied, it would seem, like 
rabbits. But even under his honesty there were too many 
irregularities; and, speaking generally, he had to contend with 
a great relaxation (in Colonel Church’s words) of “the official 
sense of public accountability.” Grant suffered for the short- 
comings of his nation in his private as well as his public 
capacity. After his retirement a Wall Street broker 
entered into partnership with one of Grants sons, and 
in 1880 induced the ex-President to become a partner. A crash 
followed, and not only Grant’s fortune but his good name 
foundered; he had been used as a bait to investors. The 
old man behaved as was to be expected; insisted upon 
making over to Vanderbilt, as the only possible payment for 
w loan, the great collection of historical relics which he had 
acquired, partly in the war, partly in his travels when he 
went round the world and was everywhere the guest of 
crowned heads; refused a pension; and at last, one is glad 
to say, found an easy remedy for his distress in accepting the 
l.beral offers of publishers. Literature afforded him not only 
competence but a pleasant occupation, and the world gained 
a book of surpassing interest, his Memoirs. But it was 
wu sad enough close to so great a career; and one feels 
that Grant’s misfortune, like his public failures, was typical 
of America, just as his virtues and successes were also 





typical of that great Republic. The war of North ago; 
South was, perhaps, the greatest struggle for a I 
—the suppression of slavery—that the world has seen. on 
America has also produced forms of municipal administrati 
more corrupt than any in civilised Europe and a commercial 
morality which has lowered the ethics of trade. There ar 
of course, plenty of upright public servants in America “a 
thousands of honest traders, but, unfortunately, a tolerance 
of ill-doing marks both spheres of life. It will be a great da 
for the world when Americans hang a speculator, Why mer 
has not long ago introduced the “cat” for men of the kind 
who ruined Grant, is one of the inscrutable mysteries, 
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Lords of the World: a Story of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth, 
By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. (Blackie and Son.)—There is no 
kind of romance more difficult to write than that in which the 
endeavour is made to give a charm and interest to scenes 
occurring before the Christian era. A careful student who also 
understands the art of story-telling may achieve, as Mr. Church 
has done, a large measure of success; but the dread of 
anachronisms and of losing credit as a scholar must always 
hinder him from giving full scope to the imagination. Mr, 
Church’s mastery of his subject and his literary skill are, how. 
ever, sufficiently complete to carry his adult readers with him, 
and as a boy’s book the Lords of the World deserves a hearty 
welcome. Some of the scenes are highly picturesque, and the 
tale is brought to its close without any of the superfluous 
and languid passages which the schoolboy unpolitely desig. 
nates as “rot.” There is also many an exciting adventure 
that sustains the reader’s curiosity in the fortunes of the hero 
Cleanor, and if his chivalry reminds us of King Arthur's worthiest 
knight, it is not perhaps the less lifelike on that account, 
Cleanor witnesses the final destruction of Carthage, and is an 
unwilling spectator at the sacrifice of children to Baal Hammon; 
he travels with Polybius, tke historian, to Alexandria, and reaches 
Corinth at the moment when that city falls into the hands of 
Rome; he has, moreover, many private adventures of his own, a 
love affair being one of them; and comes triumphantly, as a hero 
is expected to do, out of many difficulties and perils, Scipio's 
character is finely drawn; but in denouncing the Agrigentines 
for enduring the horrible cruelty of Phalaris, and contrasting it 
with the clemency of his countrymen, the great Roman forgot the 
brutality that butchered men ‘to make a Roman holiday.” 


Poems of the Love and Pride of England. Edited by F. and M. 
Wedmore. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Of all the books that we have 
included under the heading of “ Gift-Books” there is not one 
which it should be as great a pleasure to give and to receive as 
this. Mr. Frederick Wedmore and his daughter have put together 
in this volume (which is not unworthy in its outward shape of 
its precious contents) one hundred patriotic poems, ranging over 
some five centuries, from the ballads, probably not far from being 
contemporary, of Agincourt to Mr. William Watson’s sonnet “ to 
the Colonies,” “Brothers beyond the Atlantic’s broad expanse.” 
Just now the Little Englanders—* the superior persons who hold 
that sentiments of pride and joy in the land are quite unworthy of 
their intelligence ”—are out of favour. But any disaster—and the 
telegraph magnifies the ordinary casualties of war into disasters — 
will make them lift their heads again. Meanwhile we cannot do 
better than nourish the spirits of the young with the noble words 
in which Englishmen have expressed, generation after generation, 
the pride of feeling that they are “citizens of no mean city.’ 
The editors have done their task admirably well. There is not a 
single poem here which we would wish away; if there are some 
which we miss it is not by any fault of theirs. It is indeed much 
to be regretted that Tennyson is not represented. It is difficult 
to imagine how the smallest commercial loss could have followed 
from the inclusion of, say, “The Ballad of the ‘ Revenge’” and 
“ Rifleman, form,” nor is there the sligktest pretence for saying 
that the great poet would have been found in unworthy company. 
The editors have included two “ party” poems, as they call them, 
Milton’s “ Sonnet to Cromwell” and, by way of a counterbalance, 
Macaulay’s “ Jacobite’s Epitaph,” all the more effective because 
it is the work of the most thoroughgoing Whig that ever lived. 
We must give the latter piece, which will probably be less familiar 
to our readers than many others in the volume : — 


** To my true King I offered free from stain . 
Courage and faith; vain faith and courage vala. 
For him, I chrew lands, honours, westh, wway, 
Ard one dear hope that was more prized than they. 
For him I laoguished in a foreign c!ime, 
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-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime ; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 
Kach morning started from the dream to weep; 
Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked, an early grave. 
Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 
By that dear language which I speak like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er Knglish dust. A broken heart lies here.” 


The White Witch of the Matabele. By Fred Whishaw. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—The “White Witch” —“ witch” is used, 
in Old English fashion, of a male~—was certainly a wonderful 

rson. Kidnapped at the age of two and a half, he did not for- 
get the gound of his own name and of the beginning of the Lord’s 
Prayer. He had a charmed life. Invulnerable he was not, but 
a bullet through the bone of his leg did not make him flinch. 
And his clothes, we might say, were even more wonderful than 
himself. How long they lasted in the bush we should not venture 
to say. These things, however, do not prevent the story from 
being interesting. There is plenty of action and incident, and 
the end is all that could be wished. 


The Knights of Rose-Mullion. By Esmé Stuart. (National 
Society.) —On the whole, this story is cleverly managed. Ivo 
Palmer is a very romantic lad who finds himself exactly in his 
element when he is transported, with the rest of his family, to 
the old house which his father has bought on an island in Lake 
Deepwater. Miss Stuart’s art is shown in making him neither too 
much of a King Arthur, nor too much of a Don Quixote. He actually 
does accomplish some deliverances, though we laugh at the way 
in which he idealises commonplace things and persons into the 
scenes and characters of romance. The practical Katie takes the 
part of Sancho Panza in a pretty way. 

Miss Secretary Ethel. By Ellinor Davenport Adams. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This, we are told, is “a story for girls of to day,” 
anda very good story it is. Miss Davenport Adams has some- 
thing distinctive to say, a thing not often to be found in books of 
this kind, pleasant, and even meritorious, as they frequently are. 
Ethel Vincent goes as secretary to a certain Sir Edgar Allesley. He 
has lost his only child, and he cannot think of anything better 
for himself and his wife than that they should cut themselves off 
from any kind of acquaintance or companionship which should re- 
mind them of their loss. The wife is really longing to let her heart 
go out to some one who would keep the memory of her lost daughter 
fresh, not cover it with perpetual gloom. This is the serious side 
of the story. The narrative of Miss Ethel’s work as a secretary 
shows a lighter touch. Sir Edgar puts a higher value on his 
own abilities than they really have, and his pride is touched by 
the help which his secretary gives him, a help which he can 
neither deny nor refuse, but still does not like to accept. The 
picture of the man with all these influences working on him—his 
genuine dislike of the presence which reminds him so vividly of 
his loss, his pride, his wounded self-esteem, along with a sense of 
obligation which conscience does not permit him to ignore—is 
very powerfully drawn. The tale, too, is dramatically worked 
up toa most effective conclusion, and does the author very great 
credit. 

Parson Prince. By Florence Moore. (Bemrose and Sons.)— 
Miss Moore has our sympathies when she holds up Parson Prince 

to our admiration. Still, we cannot help suggesting that she 
makes him accomplish too many successes. One or two reforma- 
tions should have sufficed her. So many, ending with the ordina- 
tion of the Wesleyan minister, dispose a reader to be incredulous. 
Miss Moore has something to say, but she must learn to say it a 
little better. It is distinctly an anticlimax when we are told 
that certain artisans held “not only atheistic, but revolutionary, 
opinions.” We do not think that David Wragg, even though he 
was a schoolmaster, would have said to the young woman he was 
in love with ; “ We must retrace our steps, Miss Hutton. I seemed 
to forget how time was passing in this welcome opportunity of 
having a chat with you.” “This has been very pleasant, but I’m 
afraid it’s time to go back,” would be more like it, if we may 
venture on a lesson in style. 


In the Choir of Westminster Abbey. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley 
and Co.)—This is a story of the days of Henry Purcell, whose 
eager and intense face, as Sir Godfrey Kneller pictured it, fur- 
nishes the frontispiece. Mrs. Marshall has worked up the acces- 
sories and surroundings with care, and has produced a pleasant 
story. The first half is better, we are inclined to think, than the 
second. We lose our interest in a story in which there is nothing 
particular to expect. Mrs. Marshall seems to have taken up with 
a mild Jacobitism. The husband of her heroine becomes a non- 
Juror ; of this, perhaps, we ought not to complain, for he followed 
excellent examples. We may take it, too, as dramatic when the 
heroine speaks of Queen Mary as “ hardening her heart against 
her own father.” Jacobites, of course, talked in that way, though 





the Queen really acted as a true patriot. King James had made 
himself quite impossible. But the English people, as usual, would 
have a compromise, and she lent herself to it. If she and her 
sister had refused the succession, there must have been a 
formidable civil war. 

The Boys of Huntingley. By K. M. Eady and R. Eady. (Andrew 
Melrose.)—This “ Public School Story” is good of its kind. To 
draw a boy who shall neither be melodramatic nor priggish is not 
easy. The special moral of the story is the mischief of betting. 
And, indeed, if this passion gets into a school it is as bad asa 
plague. Of course, the advertising bettors do some harm; but 
the real mischief is, in many cases, done at home. 

Soldiers of the Queen. By Harold Avery. (Nelson and Sons.)— 
This ‘‘ Story of the Dash to Khartoum” is a skilful combination 
of varied interests. The campaigning is well told, and the private 
fortunes of the two heroes, one of them a reckless lad who gets 
into trouble at school and enlists, are mingled with it in a way 
that makes it more effective. The villain is, perhaps, too much 
of a villain; but the background has, we suppose, to have an extra 
shade of black to throw up the figures in which the reader is to 
be interested. 

The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S.)—Two serial stories by “ Leslie 
Keith” and Mrs. E. E. Green represent fiction in this year’s volume. 
Descriptive papers on Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Chichester, Wells 
Cathedral, El-Azhar Mosque of Cairo, the Buddhas of Japan, 
will show that the historical element is not neglected. With 
these similar papers an excellent series of fifteen articles on 
different almshouses must be mentioned. The letterpress is by 
Mrs. E. Brewer, and the illustrations are by A. R. Quinton and 
other artists. There are some half-dozen papers which have this 
year of Diamond Jubilee for their subject. To these articles one 
might well add the article on the missionaries of the nineteenth 
century, illustrated by fifty-four portraits,—a splendid gallery of 
heroes and martyrs! The biographical sketches include Mrs. 
Rundle-Charles, Cowper, Mr. Gladstone, Jean Ingelow, Arch- 
bishop Magee, George Tinworth, and Melanchthon, and, in short 
form, the fifty-four missionaries described by Mr. Lovett. There 
is a very hearty and appreciative memoir of the Rev. Frederick 
Wigram, till this year the indefatigable secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society ; he might well be added to the long list given 
above. A large selection of poetry never fails to appear in the 
Sunday at Home, among which, with other names, we see those 
of Palgrave and Langbridge. The Scriptural papers are by the 
Rev. G. S. Barrett, the Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson, the Rev. J. R. 
Vernon, and others, one of whom, the Rev. F. W. Newland, has 
a series of four articles entitled “Ten Years in East London.” 
There are a number of miscellaneous short stories with plenty of 
local colouring in them, and articles of historical, as well as 
social, interest, such as “ Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” “The 
Queen and the Society of Friends,” and others. The illustra- 
tions to the descriptive articles are as good as ever, and the 
coloured plates excellent. The handwriting of three famous 
divines is also reproduced for us in the Rev. A. Grossart’s 
biographies of Pearson, Barrow, and Edwards. The Sunday at 
Home quite keeps up its average excellence. 


The Leisure Hour. (R.T.S.)—We have in this year’s Leisure Hour 
five serial stories, which are perhaps an improvement on two long 
ones. One is historical, a tale of the wars of Gustavus Adolphus 
and Wallenstein, and another is a tale of the West Country, and 
out of the five, readers will find one or two to their liking. The 
industrial articles entitled “ Midland Sketches,” by W. J. Gordon, 
give a very readable and thoughtful account of the great manu- 
facturing centres of the Midlands and the work they do. These 
papers seem to us to hit the happy medium, taking a broad view 
of the several industries and indicating the stages of the 
manufacture without dwelling too much on the details. “The 
Great Food Question,” by Dr. Schofield, is a survey of the 
question on broad lines, without dogmatic statements, and 
seems to be well armed with facts and common-sense. “ Bio- 
graphical Sketches ” includes “ Arctic Explorers of the Nineteenth 
Century,” “ Bartlett, of the Zoo,” Brahms, Charlotte Bronté, E. 
B. Browning, Dr. Dallinger, and Oliver Goldsmith. Some readers 
may be interested in the series of “ Future Kings,” though to our 
own thinking there is too much of this sort of thing. There are 
a few more or less critical articles on William Morris, Coventry 
Patmore, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sydney Smith, Sir J. Russell 
Reynolds, and others. It is always pleasant to read such a kind 
and generous critic as Mr. John Dennis ; an excellent specimen of 
his style is the article on Coventry Patmore. Sir Walter Besant 
has two papers on the “ Suppression of the Religious Houses in 
London,” and it is scarcely necessary to say that he puts facts 
with his usual clearness and vigour, and draws his conclusions with 
certainty from them. Under the heading, ‘‘ Continental Notes,” 
we have a quantity of snippets of news, scientific and social, from 
the Continent. The descriptive articles deal with the gauchos 
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of South America, the Basques—an interesting article—Egyptian 
discoveries, “'The United States Navy,” and many more of every 
possible variety of interest. “ What the War has Left America” 
is‘a series that will afford food for thought as well as some little 
amusement. The usual amount of poetry is in evidence, and 
perhaps not quite so much natural history as we generally find in 
the Leisure Hour. The great number of miscellaneous articles it 
is impossible to indicate. The volume is as good as ever, and the 
illustrations better than those of previous years. Especially good 
are those illustrating the Midland sketches. 

St. Nicholas, May-Octcber, 1897. Conducted by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. (Macmillan and Co.)—It is needless to praise this 
« Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks.” It keeps its place at the 
top, whether one considers the quality of the text or of the illus- 
trations. There are some particularly interesting articles about 
natural objects. In “Some Common Bees and How they Live,” 
for instance, Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill introduces us to the domestic 
economy of a bumble-bee’s nest. The strangest thing in it is, 
perhaps, the presence of the “guest- bees” (or inquilines). 
They are the “cuckoos in the nest,” though without the cuckoo’s 
impatience, for they are content with being lodged and boarded 
gratuitously. Other kindred families to the bumble-bee are the 
carpenter and the leaf-cutter bees. We may mention also some 
articles on the Fire Service as it is organised in the States. Mrs. 
M. A. Miller tells some interesting stories of Indian elephants. 
That they can be left to work independently, as, for instance, in 
piling logs, one has often heard; but the little touch of the 
animal stepping aside to see whether the pile has got the right 
shape is new tous. There is a very pretty picture, drawn from 
life, of an elephant fanning a sleeping child with a leaf. Mrs, 
Miller tells us that she tempted the creature with oranges and 
white bread, but it would not leave its task. But when the 
chaprasi came back to the child, the elephant, being released, 
promptly claimed them. Inthe paper entitled “ Girlhood Days 
of England’s Queen” we see “seventeenth” is wrongly put for 
eighteenth birthday. This was what the Queen attained on 
May 24th, 1837. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, June-November, 1897. (Cassell 
and Co.)—The Family Magazine, like the other publications 
of the firm, contrives to keep up its distinctive character, a 
character which it is easier to recognise than to describe. The 
serial stories are “‘ By a Hair’s Breadth,” by Headon Hill, a first- 
rate tale of Russia, the Police, Nihilism, &c. and “‘ The Adventures 
of John Bell—Ghost Exposer,” a collaboration by Mrs. L. T. Meade 
and R. Eustace. Mr. Becke has, as usual, some interesting stories 
to tell, toned to suit his audience. So have Major Arthur Griffiths 
and Mr. Robert Barr. The fiction, altogether, is a feature. Of 
the miscellaneous articles we may notice one on “ Vanity Fair 
Cartoons,” in which use is made of the stores of interesting 
material hidden away in the back volumes of the Vanity Fair 
Album. “Character and Costume,” by Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P., embodies a happy idea. This is to put some 
familiar face and figure among novel surroundings. Sir Francis 
Drake, for instance, is dressed up as an Admiral of to-day, while 
Lord C. Beresford appears as a Greek Admiral; Napoleon 
Bonaparte is pictured as an Italian gentlemen in a bowler 
hat ; we see Charles I. on a bicycle; President McKinley appears 
in the costume of his predecessor, George Washington; and, 
happiest hit of all, a medal presents us with the features of 
“Divus C. J. Rhodus Imperator.” We must not forget to 
mention “Our Birthday Pages,” with its portraits of living 
celebrities, and the still more interesting presentments of the 
dead in “Some Club Ghosts,” by Sir Wemyss Reid. We should 
have been glad to see more than the single article with which we 
have to be content. Cobden, Bright, Thackeray, and Robert Lowe 
are among the illustrious ones who are thus pictured. 

Battle-Down Boys. By E. Everett-Green. (S.S.U.)—Any one 
might be proud of the six sons who filled out the quiver of 
Farmer Battle; but it must be allowed that the catalogue is a 
formidable one,—Tom and Ralph, twins, aged thirteen; Paul, 
aged twelve; Hal, aged eleven; Sam and Tim, twins, aged ten. 
However, they give a good account of themselves and their various 
adversaries, among the latter being the wicked agent, the careless 
landlord, a Baronet, we regret to say, and the landlord’s haughty 
son. The story has a somewhat improbable look, as, for instance, 
when the Baronet and his son are carried down a flooded stream 
in the family coach. But the mirror which fiction holds up to 
life is permitted to have curves which heighten the effect of the 
figures reflected. 

Rogues of the Fiery Cross. By S. Walkey. (Cassell and Co.) 
—The author describes his book as “ A Fighting Tale of Fighting 
Days,” and the phrase is certainly apt. If the readers of to-day 
are fond of blood—and possibly the taste is a reaction against the 
softness of our civilisation—here they may gratify their taste to 
the full. For ourselves, we must own to being soon satiated ; but 


———__ 
Mr. Walkey must be allowed the credit of keeping up th 
such as it is, without a single pause. P the pace, 


Founded on Paper. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (National Societ 

—The striking part of this story is the very vivid and lig ¥ 

SHE gains ifelike 
description of Alfred Greylark and his wife Eva. The husband 
is nineteen and the wife two years younger; both aro facto 
hands, and the marriage has been hurried on—the reason seems 
ridiculous, yet it is taken from actual life—because the man was 
out of work. The wife is clever and industrious, one who has 
turned to good account her school training in art, but in general 
matters ignorant and silly. In ignorance and silliness her 
husband is her match, but he is a bad workman, an idler, and a 
gambler. Such couples are the despair of social reformers 
Miss Yonge’s graphic description is completed by a tragical 
catastrophe which is equally true to life. The terrible dramas of 
murder and suicide which horrify us in the newspapers have just 
such people as the Greylarks for the actors and sufferers in them, 
The main plot of the story is occupied with the fortunes of 
Wilfrid Truman and Lucy Darling. Wilfrid is a good fellow 
but somewhat over-confident and of a jealous temper. How he i 
punished and how he learns to amend his fault is told by Misg 
Yonge in her characteristic manner. There is a multitude of 
other figures, each drawn, as the author’s way is, with a few 
precise and effective touches. 

One Red Rose. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society.)— 
A certain Giles Brent, temp. Edward IV., saved the life of Sir 
Gervase Lacy at the battle of Barnet. When Henry VII. came 
to the throne the Lacies leased a certain domain known as 
Wold Lodge to the Brents, with the quit-rent of a red rose 
to be paid every Midsummer Day. (It is not a happy way of 
putting it to say that Henry VII. “succeeded in gaining the 
throne of his ancestors.” Henry Tudor’s ancestors never 
possessed anything like a throne, much less the throne of 
England.) Miss Alicia Brent, temp. George III., is the last 
representative of the house, save for a girl, Rosamond by name, 
daughter of a brother who had met with his death in the Irish 
Rebellion of 1797. The story opens with a scene in which the 
somewhat formal Miss Alicia and the anything but formal 
Rosamond are the actors. Then come in the Lacies, for their 
family still holds the manor, and a pretty story follows, somewhat 
dragging at first, but increasing in interest as it goes on. 

Wild Kitty. By L.'T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers.)—This 
is one of the romantic stories which Mrs. L. 'T. Meade delights to 
tell you. Kitty Malone is the prettiest, the most audacious, and 
the most charming creature that ever fluttered the dovecote of a 
girls’ school. There is no knowing what might happen if so very 
strange a being were to be introduced into these decorous 
precincts—the thing is quite beyond the range of experience— 
but it must be allowed that the course which events took in 
Middleton School and out of it was very curious indeed. Not- 
withstanding this, the book is eminently readable. All that we 
find fault with is the conclusion, which seems to us somewhat 
hurried and incomplete. 

Frank Verbeck, Discoverer; Albert Ingelow 
Paine, Historian. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—A book of 
fairly good pictures and indifferent letterpress. We cannot say 
too often that sense may be welcome when it is but of moderate 
excellence, but that nonsense must be very good to be endurable. 


Jenny. By Mrs. E. Cartwright. (Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
The situation of the little girl, with a good deal of quicksilver in 
her limbs, going to stay with some precise old relatives is a 
familiar one. Mrs. Cartwright makes something fresh and in- 
teresting out of it, which young readers will find pleasant and, it 
is to be hoped, improving. 

Messrs. Bliss and Sands publish an illustrated edition of 
Laurence Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. The illustrations, which 
number nearly a hundred, reckoning all sorts and sizes, are by 
Mr. T. H. Robinson. The frontispiece is a photogravure from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of the author. ‘T'here is, to our 
mind, a very nauseous taste about the Sentimental Journey, 
but it is an accepted classic, and beyond criticism. ‘his edition 
is in good taste, though the colour of the binding might have 
been a little less sombre; the illustrations are of variable quality. 
The “ merriest kitchen since the flood” is one of the least admir- 
able ; some of the single figures, on the other hand, are very good, 
——F rom the same publishers we have also received an illustrated 
edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, with eight illus- 
trations by the same artist. 


The Dumphies. 





The Making of Abbotsford, and Incidents in Scottish History. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott of Abbotsford. (A. and C. Black.) 
—These twelve essays exhibit the lady of Abbotsford’s usual 





selective skill and command of materials, and they fascinate by 
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their “ sweetness and light,” beneath which ripples a perceptible 

nt of the proverbial perfervid genius of her nation. She 

- of course, be untrue to herself if her sentiments were 
— always Catholic and “particularist,” and if she did 
= call the Pretender “the Chevalier.” The ‘‘making of 
Abbotsford ”» ig mainly described in her great-grandfather’s and 
Lockhart’s own words, aptly ending with the Laird’s reiterated 
remark on his return from Italy, “I have seen much, but nothing 
like my ain home.” Old Buchanan’s malignant impeach- 
ment of Mary Queen of Scots, even as diluted by Hume 
and Froude, to a generation which demands that serious 
history shall be founded on “the document,” proves nothing. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott is only following such acute critics 
as the lawyer Hosack, when she ignores the Chatelard and 
Rizzio scandals, and argues that the evidence for the Casket 
letters having been forgeries “seems to be overwhelming.” 
Here our own opinion is, “all that we know is, nothing can be 
known,” while it is plain that the indictment of Mary for privity 
to the chapter of the Babington plot which compassed the murder 
of Elizabeth has no tangible basis. It is difficult to rebut the 
suspicion that Walsingham did actually, as alleged, manipulate 
Mary’s correspondence so as to make it supply the desired 
evidence of her guilt, and justify her arraignment and eventual 
execution as steps easily defensible on Machiavellian grounds. 
Our general sympathies are with Elizabeth; but we recognise 
the extreme significance of the fact that at the Fotheringay 
trial no authenticated documents were produced, nor witnesses 
heard, while the final Court of Westminster was only furnished 
with copies of the letters implicated, the originals being 
rigorously withheld and no defence allowed. Strange to say, 
these important circumstances are eliminated from the appo- 
site articles of the Encyclopedia Britannica and of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. This volume will suit all 
tastes; to the theologically disposed the charming sketches of 
certain canonised Scots will be very attractive; to the tribe of 
Monkbarns, the Runish “ Ruthwell Cross ;” Messrs. Conan Doyle 
and Stanley Weyman may find hints for new novels in the account 
of “the Scots Guards in France,” and in the appalling story of 
the “Chevalier de Feuquerolles,” taken from French records 
nearly a hundred years old, which shows that our modern 
realism is not a fin-de-siécle invention. 

St. Francis of Assisi: Lectures Delivered in Worcester Cathedral. 
By Canon Knox-Little. (Isbister and Co.)—Canon Knox-Little 
had evidently taken so much pains in preparation for these 
lectures, by reading both the original authorities and the latest 
monographs, that it was hardly to be expected he should refrain 
from printing them. And yet the fact is that what, we doubt not, 
were very successful lectures make a very dull book. To begin 
with, the style in which it is written is preaching style, and 
terribly diffuse at that, the sentences being padded out with every 
conceivable form of conventional qualifying phrase ; and then the 
moralising reflections are so frequent, so lengthy, and, it must be 
added, so commonplace, that we are astonished the learned Canon 
should have thought many of them worth paper and ink. There 
are few people, one would hope, incapable of formulating for them- 
selves such a truth as, “ There always have been and there always 
must be ups and downs in the history of the Church.” Still, the 
reader who has well-developed powers of skipping, will find the 
middle lectures give him a very sympathetic study of St. Francis. 

Braefoot Sketches. By J. Mackinnon. (Alex. Gardner.)—-Here 
is some more “ Kailyard” literature, of at least average quality. 
The Scotch is a little difficult. Here are some specimens which 
night serve for a critical paper in the Oxford Literature Schools: 
—“Never ye ound fat for daein’,” “ A got a richt wowst the day,” 
“Ticht wecht,” “Dyod, lads, that shift’ cowes a’,” ‘“ Cyous 
Knackie.” It may be objected that they are removed from 
their context. So were the crabbed little sentences in the 
examination papers of our youth. The substituting of the donkey 
for Betsy’s cow (which she always milked in the dark) is a good 
joke. But are cows milked so late? It is a more serious 
criticism that if the batsman in “ A Friendly Match ” attempted 
in vain to run “ane for the shy,” he could not have been 
“stumped,” 

The Cities of the Dawn. By J. Ewing Ritchie. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)— Mr. Ritchie, who uses the nom de plume of “ Christopher 
Crayon,” might have written, if he had pleased, a harmless book, 
even if he could not have written one of value. He went through 
France and Italy to Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Egypt, kept 













A Pot of Honey. By Susan Christian. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
There is a strange sort of pessimism about this tale. It is astory 
of the ironies of fate. So much we can see, though we must own 
that there is much that we do not understand,—what is meant, 
for instance, by a young woman’s face being ‘‘as a wan, unscrutably 
profane mask,’ or what Mr. King, the popular preacher, 
was? He looks like an intolerably impertinent cad. ‘“ He put 
his arm round her shoulder...... ‘You are not worth it,’ 
he said in his clear normal voice; and he took away his arm 
and pushed her quite gently from him.” And she did not box 
hisears. Is it possible that Miss Christian does not know what 
she means herself ? 


A Writer of Fiction. By Clive Holland. (Constable and Co.) 
—Mr. Cardew, after writing novels for some fourteen years or so, 
finds that publishers look askance at his work, and literary agents 
decline the attempt to “place” it. That is a melancholy con- 
tingency, only too likely to happen, unless the writer is of the 
first rank. The picture of the troubles that follow is painful, but 
not more painful than truth, especially where Cardew and his 
wife feel the danger with which their poverty is bringing their 
children into contact. In his despair the man writes a tale which 
will suit the corrupted taste that delights in what we may 
euphemistically call the “new fiction,” or shall we say “the 
woman with the auxiliary verbs”? He dies suddenly, worn out 
with toil and mental struggle; the widow, made aware by chance 
of what he had done, reclaims the unclean thing from the pub- 
lisher and burns it. “Qs dméddorro Kal &AAos, Iris ToLadTd ye 
bé(or!” *AAAos or &AAn, and may there be some one left to treat 
their evil works in the same fashion ! 


Old Corcoran’s Money. By Richard Dowling. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is a good tale of its kind; incidents abound; 
character is strongly marked; there is a sufliciency of suspense 
and surprise. We must own that we have not been able to see 
how it all fits in. O’Gorman with his money, for instance, is 
something of a puzzle. He diverts suspicion from the actual 
truth, but neither his possession of the money nor his use of it 
is quite clear. At the same time the picture of the man, with 
his irrational, unprincipled good-nature, is as good as anything 
in the book. 


Walt Whilman: the Man. By 'Thomas Donaldson. (Gay and 
Bird.)—We do not think that the fame of Walt Whitman is 
altogether served by this memoir of him. Mr. Donaldson describes 
a number of absolutely trifling habits of the man,—how he ate 
and drank, and used his finger-napkin, with other impertinences 
of the kind. Still, having begun the book with something of a 
feeling against the subject of it, and having been not a little 
irritated, now and then, by this habit in his eulogist, we finished 
it with a distinctly higher opinion of the man. Nothing can be 
said in defence of some things that Whitman wrote. They were 
outrages not on literature only, but on common decency. But 
there was something great and loveable about the man after all. 
Anyhow, men whose judgments are above criticism had a great 
regard for him. There are letters from Tennyson to him, to 
name only one out of many, which display a genuine affection. 
No man whom Tennyson liked and admired could have been con- 
temptible. Then he did some good work in the hospital. Strangely 
enough, the United States Government never acknowledged his 
services. Every one who was in the war, and not a few who took 
good care not to go near it, has been pensioned ; but Walt Whit- 
man got nothing, Out of £28,000,000 a year a few pounds might 
have been spared for him. 


Thirty Years of Teaching. By L. C. Miall. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This book is full of good sense and practical wisdom. We 
regard education from a somewhat different point of view from 
that of Professor Miall, but are glad to hail him as substantially 
an ally, and as one who knows and seeks to practically carry out 
the true idea of education. ‘ We want to inoculate the curious 
schoolboy,” he says, “ with scientific ideas, rather than put him 
through a systematic course of science.” To give ideas, to form 
habits of thought, that is the teacher’s true object, whether he 
takes the literary or the scientific standpoint. Professor Miall 
does not undervalue the literary element. As long as he is 
orthodox on this point he is at liberty to prefer the living languages 
tothe dead. And, indeed, the average results in Latin are so 
deplorably small that we are tempted to try a substitute. 


My Bonnie Lady. By Leslie Keith. (Jarrold and Sons.)—'There 





a diary, or wrote letters, and was quite within his right when 
he chose to publish them. But why does he go out of his way 
to offend? “The Holy City is one gigantic fraud.” That is the 
sum and substance of what he felt in the one place which every 
one but the most ignorant pagan agrees in reverencing. If he 


is a great feud between the Mintos and the Inglises, the first 
family having gone down in the world owing, they think, to the 


| machinations of the second. The “ Bonnie Lady” undertakes to 


reconcile them. Her plan is to go as a servant into one of the 
houses. It does not look very probable, but as it seems to deceive 
no one it may be allowed to pass. However that be, “ Leslie 





can feel nothing else, he is to be pitied ; but to feel it and say it, 
the bad taste is inconceivable, Enough of Mr. Ritchie. \ 


Keith ” has made a very pretty story out of it. Wemust own that 
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much of it is as remote from life as Valerie Douglas’s plan, but it 
is good to read for all that. 


Burns and his Times. By J. O. Mitchell, LL.D. (Maclehose 
and Sons, Glasgow.)—It is refreshing to turn from the rhetoric 
and rhodomontade which are so plentiful on Burns Anniversaries 
and the like to a careful and instructive study such as Dr. 
Mitchell gives us in this volume. He has read Burns with care, 
and he has drawn out by his reading a good many facts which do 
not lie on the surface. For instance, Burns saw the sea, but has 
not a single word in praise of it. Dr. Mitchell goes further. 
Scotland “has hardly added a name to the roll of naval 
heroes.” He forgets Camperdown. The streams of the 
Burns country run smoothly. Trap-rock is common. The 
coal measures are near; butter is a treat; cheese is common; 
there has been an attempt to improve the breed of sheep; 
there were pigs but no bacon, for the pig paid the rent; 
fruit is very rarely named; bees are common; houses were bad ; 
the bonnet was commonly worn; porridge was eaten with milk 
and beer, sometimes mixed with cold water, under the name of 
“drummoch.” Oat-cake and barley-cake and “mashlum” scones, 
made of ali sorts of meal, were eaten; the common drink was 
beer, whisky was beginning to take its place. These are speci- 
mens of Dr. Mitchell’s work. The book is indispensable to the 
Burns student. 


Abbé Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy. Translated from the 
French by Thérése Batbedat. (Macqueen.)—Many of our readers, 
it is probable, have read this story in the original, for it has 
reached, we are told, the hundred and seventy-sixth edition. It 
is a pretty love-story, in which the Abbé himself is the least 
interesting and most conventional figure. It is reckoned, of 
course, in France as a tale of the very best morality; yet we 
cannot help pointing out something that is characteristic of 
French literature, possibly, rather than of French life. Jean 
Reynaud is an admirable young man, but his acquaintance with 
grisettes is taken for granted; and when he has seen Mrs. Scott 
and her unmarried sister together he debates with himself which 
of the two he is in love with. We certainly should not find either 
of these things in a novel of the same type here. And it makes 
this practical difference, that Abbé Constantin is not to be generally 
recommended. All the offence is contained within a page or s0, 
but it gives the idea that for a young man sexual morality does 
not exist. 


The Mermaid, and other Pieces. By E. Patterson. (Rees and 
Co., Cardiff.)—This volume is a curious medley of good and bad. 
We are given to understand that Mr. Patterson has been a sailor, 
and in his principal poem he uses his sea experience to some pur- 
pose. Here is a vivid little picture :— 


* And sailors eye their mate; and catch their breath - 
And talk with fear of hatches over-turned ; 
Knives stuck in masts, and low blue lights that burned 
But yester-eve about the weather vane ; 
Of many foundered ships that tried in vain 
To run a Friday’s voyage; of drowndd cats, 
And vessels out of which the auguring rats 
Decamped when last in port.” 


But there is too much of what is nothing but sad nonsense, as, for 
instance, of the “ mills of the gods” :— 
They grin while they grind the immartial 
These millers, immortal and mystical,” 

“S.C. F.,” who writes an aggressive preface. would have been 
better employed if he had gone carefully through his friend’s 
poems and marked the things which imperatively demanded cor- 
rection. A critic’s hardest work is with the minor poets; he is 
unfeignedly glad when he finds something distinctive. This, we 
think, Mr. Patterson shows. But he wants as much friendly help 
ashe can get. If the faults of this first volume are repeated in a 
second they cannot be pardoned. 


The Poems of Horace: a Literal Translation. By A. Hamilton 
Bryce, LL.D. (Bell and Sons.)—We have no clear remembrance 
of Smart’s translation, “ carefully revised by an Oxonian,”’ which 
used to figure in “ Bohn’s Classical Library ;” but if it had to be 
superseded, why not by something better than this? In Ode i. 33, 
we find “melior cum peteret Venus” rendered by “though 
sought by maid of nobler rank.” Horace did not boast in this 
fashion. The Venus was the charm of the young lady, not the 
lady herself. In the next ode, “dull earth and lively streams ” 
suggests a contrast that the poet did not mean in “ bruta 
tellus et vaga flumina.” “ Stridore acuto,” in the same ode, 
does not mean “with piercing cry.” The “stridor” is the 
“swish” of the wings. In i. 9, “coyly loath” is but a poor 
rendering of “male pertinaci;” the finger does but feign re- 
sistance. In i. 15, “regardless of its grass” is correct enough 
for “graminis immemor,” but very schoolboyish. Why not 
“forgetting its pasture”? Or is this not literal enough >—— 
The Odes of Horace in the Original Metres. By the Rev. Philip E. 
Phelps. (Parker and Co.)—If Mr. Phelps thinks that he repre- 








Et 
sents Horace’s metres by his very cumbrous prose—no rhythm at 


any kind can be detected—he is sadly mistaken :~ 


* Nos convivia nos proelia virginum 
Sectis in invenes unguibus acrium 
Oantamus vacui, sive quid urimur, 

Non praeter solitum leves,” 


is Englished thus :— 


“ We, the songs of the feast; strifes of the girls with 
(With nails par’d, not to hurt), sing in our leisure oe 
Or, if e’er in your sports Cupid inflames our heart, , 

’Tis our usual levity.” 


“Not to hurt” gives a curious object-lesson in criticism, When 
the critic examines Mr. Phelps’s book five hundred years henoa— 
si parcent libro fata superstiti—he will certainly say that “ not to 
hurt” is a gloss which has crept into the text. Hore is one of 
Mr. Phelps’s Alcaic stanzas :— 


“Ever precedes thee Savage Necessity, 
Bearing in brazen hand both the wedge and nails 
Fit for great beams of solid buildings, 
Likewise the hook and the lead all molten,” 


How splendidly sonorous ! 


Mr. Blake of Newmarket. By Edward H. Cooper. (Heinemann,) 
—This is a really brilliant book. (Why disfigured by so peculiarly 
hideous a cover?) ‘The Newmarket folk are only human beings 
complicated by the horse,” says the Professor who gives his 
chorus-like comments on the history which the customary wedding 
concludes. The horse complications are of the most serious kind, 
and are described, as far as an outsider may presume to judge, in a 
quite admirable way. To say that the tale shows us the seamy 
side of the Turf would scarcely be correct. Both sides have much 
the same look when they are turned to the light. Still, Marsden, 
the rascally trainer, and Leslie, the rascally rider, represent what 
may be conventionally described as the seams. Whether when 
they get their due the “racing trainers will be the cleanest and 
most moral in England,” as that delightful optimist, Canon 
Rayner, believes, or whether, as Mr. Fane thinks, the Jockey Club 
Stewards reflect, as a medieval Judge, that it is sad, after burning 
four or five sorcerers, to feel that it will be necessary to do it all 
over again the next day, must be left undecided. Anyhow, every 
one should read Mr. Blake of Newmarket. 

Twenty Years on the Saskatchewan. By the Rev. W. Newton. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Cooper does well to add “ N.W. Canada” to 
the name of the river which distinguishes the region of his labours, 
It may be further identified as the north-east portion of Alberta, 
Edmonton being the chief centre, and must be distinguished 
from Saskatchewan proper, which gets its name from the main 
river so called, and stretches eastward as far as Lake Winnipeg. 
Mr. Cooper, who made the journey to Fort Edmonton before the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway was made, gives a lively picture of the 
hardships and dangers which he endured. It was not by any 
means easy work that he found to do when he reached his 
journey’s end. The Roman Catholics and Methodists were in 
possession. The latter especially resented what they considered 
his intrusion. They are not the only community which regards 
priority as a quasi-establishment, and denounces a new-comer 
quite as fiercely as any Anglican could denounce dissent. Mr. 
Cooper does not content himself with details of missionary work 
and experience. He has much to say—much of it is by no means 
favourable — of the Hudson Bay Company, and of other authorities, 
local and general, and he gives us his views of the causes of the 
Riel Rebellion. If what he says is correct—and he must have 
had good opportunities of judging—we have not quite as much 
reason as most of us think in boasting of our superiority to the 
United States in our dealings with the Indians. As to emigration, 
Mr. Cooper speaks doubtfully, but the substance of his remarks 
is this: A man must not expect to grow rich, but he can live a 
healthy, reasonable life, and he is more likely to prosper if he is of 
the farming class with some money. The young gentleman who 
goes out to Canada because there is no place for him at home is 
commonly a failure. 

My Garden, Orchard, and Spinney. By Phil Robinson. (Isbister 
and Co.)—Mr Phil Robinson is as entertaining as usual. He goes 
on watching birds as closely as ever, and is always discovering 
new things about them. One of the things which we learn from 
him is that instinct is not by any means unerring. We fancy 
that birds, for instance, always act with a purpose which, as far 
as it goes, is clear and adapted to its good. Why, then, does a 
marsh-tit carry off food and hide it in places where it never thinks 
of looking for it again, dropping it, for instance, into a hollow tree? 
The rooks are sometimes as inconsequent as human beings. Let 
any one read about the two couples and the unattached bird which 
Mr. Robinson describes. This is a quite delightful volume. 


A Concordance to the Greek Testament. Edited by the Rev. W: 
F. Moulton and the Rev. A. S. Geden. (T. and T. Clark.)—The 
speciality of this Concordance is that it is constructed for the 
critical texts of the New Testament (Westcott and Hort, Tischen- 
dorf, and the English Revisers) as distinguished from what used 
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* be called the “ Receptus,” and now figures, with little substan- 
tial change, 28 the “ Traditionary. It is satisfactory to note 
that the critical text is winning its way so fast and so generally 
that a Concordance specially constructed for it has become a 
necessity. The work itself is one of which a reviewer finds it 
impossible to give an adequately appreciative notice. So much 
time and labour have been spent upon it that it would seem to 
require & review of full length. Yet such a review is out of the 
question. All that is possible is to make a hearty acknowledgment 
of what has been done. The words are marked with signs which 
conveniently indicate their usage. An obelus denotes that the 
word is not in classical Greek use. This by itself suggests an 
interesting subject of study. The number in “A” is between 
sixty and seventy, most of them being terms which have 
some ethical, spiritual, or ceremonial signification. Such are 
aueraydnros, avaCdw, and axpoBvorla, The non-occurrence of some 
in classical Greek one can hardly help regarding as accidental. 
‘Ayam, for instance, is not found, except in the LXX. and the New 
Testament. But dyardw and ayarntés are. The other may have 
easily been found in the mass of Greek literature which has 
perished. Similarly words marked with an asterisk are not met 
with in the LXX. or other Greek versions of the Old Testament 
and Apocrypha. The double asterisk indicates that it is found 
in versions other than the LXX. and in the Apocrypha. 

Amy Vivian’s Ring. By H. M. Greenhow. (Skeffington and 
Son.)—This is a gruesome, but, on the whole, well-constructed 
and powerful story of an unfortunate Anglo-Indian girl who, 
thanks to a peculiar ring, is under a curse, which she tragically 
“fulfils” by murdering her husband immediately after marriage. 
The sad fortunes of poor Amy do not occupy the whole of the 
book, although the fate that is clearly in store for her from the 
first overshadows it. The interest of the reader is absorbed by a 
protracted combat between Captain Arthur Tyndall, a gallant 
officer and skilful detective, and the two leaders of a Thug con- 
spiracy he is engaged in unearthing. He has his troubles and 
dangers, and, among other things, narrowly escapes becoming 
Amy’s husband. He is aided by a rather melodramatic dwart, 
who is in the long run crunched up by an alligator; and the 
scene in which, disguised as a merchant, he surprises and defeats 
the Thugs, while all the time he seems to be completely entrapped 
by them, is sketched with very great skill. 

Maime o’ the Corner. By M. E. Francis. (Harper and 
Brothers.)—Mrs. Francis Blundell, who prefers to be known by 
the name under which she wrote “In a North-Country Village,” 
shows wisdom in preferring the “ short and simple annals of the 
poor” to more ambitious fiction, and in not leaving Thornleigh, 
which she knows and loves so well. Her new story may be 
described as an elongated “study” in Thornleigh. The heroine 
is a girl who has been taken from the workhouse and brought up 
by a Mrs, Prescott. She strikes up an acquaintance with Joe 
Beattie, a tall, ungainly lad, who is almost as much of a waif 
as herself, and who is generally known as “Newton’s Joe” 
because he is in the employ of a leading farmer in the place 
of the name of Newton. For a time Maime has what boys 
would style “hard lines,” is badly treated by Mrs. Newton, 
and after getting engaged to Will, the son of her mistress, 
is thrown over by him because he wishes to please his mother 
and to make a good match. Finally she and Joe marry. 
So love comes to her. But so does poverty. Indeed it is 
only at the close of the story, when they are literally at 
death’s door through starvation, that they have “a streak 
of luck,” and that, thanks to the strength of public opinion 
in Thornleigh, headed by the Canon—who, by the way, is 
rather late in appearing on the scene—a reasonable chance of 
very modest happiness is allowed to her. The story is a pathetic 
idyll, but it is most skilfully told, indeed, remorselessly told so 
far as dialect is concerned. Much humour is exhibited in the 
sketches of character, notably of Mrs. Kelly, the poetess. 


Pharisees, By A. Kevill-Davies. (Ward and Lock.)—This is 
a very clever, in parts very powerful, but by no means pleasant, 
American story. One fears, indeed, at the beginning that the 
book is to be nothing but a series of pictures of “ Bowery” 
realism, Nina Harwood, by the death of her father, who has been 
discarded by his father, becomes an English millionaire, and has 
not found a fortune in America, left absolutely destitute in an 
East-End tenement in New York. She applies to her grandfather 
for help, but receives no answer from him. At least a third of 
the story is taken up with Nina’s desperate efforts to obtain em- 
ployment. She has to make the acquaintance of poverty, and, 
being beautiful, of insults at the hands of men. She is actually 
reduced to vagrancy; and her best friend is a police-officer. 
This portion of Pharisees is written with great ability; the 
Pictures it gives of the squalor of New York poverty, and of 
the hypocrisy, selfishness, and sensuality that are associated 
with New York wealth, are admirably executed. Nina, to all 





appearance, escapes from her environment through marriage with 
Paul Simms, an American banker, who is a few years her senior, 
and who is her ardent admirer. Butina short time she discovers 
that Simms has not got rid of a troublesome first wife. After 
giving birth to a child which dies, Nina thinks it her duty to 
leave Paul, and, having become an heiress on the death of her 
grandfather, goes to England. There she might marry a 
Peer or even a Prince. But her heart is with Paul, and on 
his writing to her, “The first Mrs. Paul Simms has handed in 
her checks, and is now, I trust, climbing the golden stairs,’’ she 
sends for him, and they are reunited in an absolutely legal 
fashion. ‘I'he second part of Pharisees is not nearly so good as 
the first; and there is a good deal of probably unintentional 
caricature in the picture it contains of English society. Yet, 
when everything is taken into consideration, Pharisees must be 
regarded as a book of promise no less than of power. 

Sheilah McLeod. By Guy Boothby. (Skeffington and Son.)— 
One has come to associate Mr. Guy Boothby with ‘ Dr. Nikola,’ if 
not also with ‘Dr. Nikola’s’ familiar, the black cat. That very 
stagey familiar might well have been dispensed with; but Sheilah 
McLeod suggests in the first place the idea that it would have been 
ever so much stronger had ‘Dr. Nikola’ or some equally remark- 
able incarnation of superhuman or Sherlock Holmes-ish strength 
figured in it. As it stands, however, Sheilah McLeod is a very 
good Australian story, of a kind that sometimes recalls Rolf 
Boldrewood and sometimes Robert Louis Stevenson. It is full of 
love and fire, of murder and hairbreadth escapes. Sheilah, having, 
no doubt, good Celtic blood in her veins, makes a delightfully 
romantic heroine, and James Heggarstone, athletic, rebellious, 
warm-hearted, is just the sort of superior cowboy hero that one 
might expect to see “raised” in Australia. It seems unnatural, 
indeed, that such a thoroughly open and above-board young fellow 
should be attracted by a sneaking scoundrel like Whispering 
Pete, and so get mixed up with horse-stealing and the murder of 
a detective. But if this difficulty is got over by the reader, he 
will take a genuine pleasure in those adventures of Heggarstone 
in which Sheilah assists him by her daring and her shrewdness, 
Altogether, Sheilah McLeod—though there is nothing savouring 
of the supernatural in its attractions—is a well-written and, in 
parts, strong story. 

An American Emperor. By Louis Tracy. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 
—Many readers of this story, especially boys of the sort 
whose ideal author is Jules Verne, will enjoy the adventures, the 
hairbreadth escapes, and the marvellous triumphs attained by 
wealth in alliance with “science” with which it is filled. Even 
they, however, can hardly fail to be somewhat irritated by the 
tendency of the writer to fall back, in his desire to secure 
“ effects,” on what is little better than improbable farce. Even 
the chief of American millionaires, Jerome K. Vansittart, 
who founds the fourth French Empire, only to hand it over to 
the husband of the woman he seeks in the first instance to 
marry, is not in the least likely to offer a salary of £5,000 to 
a young man who is willing to serve him as secretary for £500, 
and the flooding of the Sahara is rather too much of a coup de 
théatre. The crushing of the French Republic, with its President 
and its Ministry, may be not altogether impossible—the two 
Napoleons both achieved feats as remarkable—but the handing 
over of the fortunes of France to a second Henri of Navarre, 
who has never had a chance of exercising any personal mag- 
netism, is in these ultra-democratic days altogether incon- 
ceivable. At the same time, there is in the book quite a host of 
“incidents” of the most approved melodramatic character. The 
long protracted combat between Vansittart on the one hand, and 
on the other, the French Minister of the Interior, De Tournon, 
and his murderous instruments, who seem to have walked right 
out of the pages of Eugéne Sue, is admirably worked up. 
Though the love-making in the book is not one of its strong 
points, Evelyn Harland is a delightful sketch of a charming, but 
not too weak or sweet, English girl. Boys, too, will take to their 
hearts Arizona Jim, who is as marvellous from the physical, as is 
his master and chief, Vansittart, from the intellectual, point of 
view. 

Methodist. Idylls.5 By Harry Lindsay. (James Bowden.)— 
It is rather a matter for regret that Mr. Lindsay should have 
chosen the word “idylls” as a title for this volume of carefully 
executed studies in character and spirituality. It cannot fail to 
recall the book by means of which Mr. Barrie attained fame, and 
to suggest the idea of imitation on its author’s part. As a matter 
of fact, there is a considerable resemblance between the earlier 
artist’s “Auld Lichts” and the “ Methodies” of the later. The 
two sets of pietists are about equally uncompromising, and their 
“ dialects ”—although Mr. Lindsay assures us that in this matter 
he has spared us—are equally hard nuts to crack. At the same 
time, there is every reason to believe that Mr. Lindsay has seen 
the men and women whom he describes, and if he has neither the 
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humour nor the pathos which have been enlisted in the service of 
the humble saints of Thrums, he draws forcibly and writes 
clearly. Mr. Lindsay seems better suited for the telling of a 
story than for the sketching of a character, even although in the 
latter case the aid of incident is invoked. Thus “ Aaron 
Priestley’s Stewardship,” and “Do Unto Others,” with which 
the volume opens, though interesting enough in themselves, and 
although their teaching is unimpeachable; are scarcely so enjoy- 
able as “The Mellowing of Jesse Stallard” and “Ned Thorn- 
bury’s Love-Story,” both of which turn upon the softening, 
—thanks to circumstances,—of an uncompromisingly austere 
Methodist nature. “Ned Thornbury’s Love-Story” is both 
very pretty in its way and very well told; the gradual succumb- 
ing of Ned’s mother to the influence of the girl who is destined 
to be her daughter-in-law is admirably sketched. “The Back- 
slider” brings out very clearly: the essential generosity and 
comprehensiveness of the Methodist nature; “A Member o’ the 
Boord” shows with equal clearness how it can be effectually com- 
bative if the necessity should arise. “John Oakley’s Christmas- 
box ” gives a new and bright view of the prodigal son. It repre- 
sents a ne’er-do-well, not only as repentant, but as bringing sub- 
stantial happiness into the lives of his parents. Altogether 
this is a strong though unpretentious book of its kind; the 
teaching which is indirectly conveyed is thoroughly wholesome, 
and the sketches, although they are not painfully realistic, have 
nothing of the character of extravagance about them. 

Scarlet and Blue; or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors. Edited 
by John Farmer. (Cassell and Co.)—Here we have a hundred 
songs divided between the Navy and the Army (why not keep the 
right precedence?) And this is the order which the contents of 
the volume suggests, for, putting aside the thirteen ‘‘ Regimental 
Songs,” little more than a third of the rest belongs to the Army. 
All the old favourites are here, and there are not a few with 
which we are glad to make acquaintance. The title of the volume 
and the name of the editor are commendation enough, and we 
need say no more. 

The Penitent Bandits (Art and Book Company) is a reprint of 
a little volume published in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Its title at length is “The History of the Conversion 
and Death of the Most Illustrious Lord, Signor Troilo Savelli, a 
Baron of Rome,” translated by Sir Toby Matthew. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S NEW FICTION. 


MRS. HODGSON BURNETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Three Editions exhausted on publication. A-Fourth Edition ready in a few 
days, Orown 8vo, 6s, 


His Grace of Osmonde 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH of November 24th says :—‘‘ All the indefinable 
tharm of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's treatment of women and children 
appears again in this volume of hers, She fascinates us from the first pages.” 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 











His Grace of Osmonde 


The DAILY MAIL says :—‘ Gerald Mertoun, Duke of Osmonde, is a veritable 
King Arthur of the seventeenth century, brave, manly, high souled, stately, 
and yet as joyous of nature as he is blameless of life, he is a winning, lovable, 
and princely figure, well drawn and well rounded.” 








Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S COARSE THUMB. By Caro.ine 
Masters, With original Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 

“Brian Arkwright is in every respect a living, breathing human being. 

We follow his fortunes with interest from start to finish.”—Blackburn Times, 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 


THE STOLEN FIDDLE. By Watrer H. Mayson. The 
action of this novel takes place mostly in the Lake district, and the 
incident turns upon a celebrated trial in connection with a stolen violin. 
The novel is from the pen of anauthor well known in musical circles, 
where it should find a ready acceptance. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
MR. SILAS K, HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN SPITE OF FATE. Illustrated by F. Reason. 


‘ His stories have grit in them; there is a something about them—a tender- 
ness, a subtle pathos, a genuine human interest—that allures one on, and 
leaves one at last in a condition of mental satisfaction. He is at his best when 
writing of childhood; and Pearl and Jacky, of whom we read in this most 


recent novel, are among the most winning of his child-characters, ‘ 
—Daily Mail. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 16 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOoK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


MORE TRAMPS ABROAp. 


By MARK TWAIN, Author of “A Tramp Abroad.” 


“There must be millions of people to whom anything th ic i 
is welcome, and they will all like this book as mach as Snything ae ae — 
His peculiar power of shrewd observation, and a wit which gains it po awry 
kind of dry absurdity or exaggeration, is here seen at its best," —Daily Chew 
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POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 


In Uniform Style, Mostly Illustrated, crown 8yo, blue cloth, 3s, 6d. each 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS.) THE PRINCE AND THE 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF| T PAUPER, 
ME at ‘i a WHITE ELEPHANT.” 


H ‘ N THE MISSISSIPP 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. THE ADVE ‘ 
ROUGHING IT; and THE INNO- | BERRY FINN. OF HUCKLE. 


CENTS AT HOME, THE GILDED AGE 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM | AYA D 

SAWYER, heii THE COURT of KING 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. | THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT, 


TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. THE £1,000,00 s 
A TRAMP ABROAD. | PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. OE 








CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By Davin Curistie Murray 


Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 





Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 


BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER. Tales and Sketches 


in South Tynedale, By Austin Cuiark, Author of “For the Loye { ¢ 
Lass,”’ &c. and 
* Their intrinsic merit, alike as word-pictures of life and characte i 
accomplishment, cannot fail to be admitted...... Not only has the pinion og on 
vividly sketched, the people, in their dialect, manners, and customs, have also 
been faithfully drawn,’—Newcastle Courant. ° 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER, and other Tales of the 
Rail. By Cy. Warman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“It isnot at all nece:sary to bean engineman in order to appreciate the si 
fascination of these tales—some weird and horrible pram 5. pee aes | 
some rude and strong and technical enough to rival Kipling’s.”—Morning Leader, 


THE THREE DISGRACES, &c. By Justin McCarrny, 
M.P., Author of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

“Mr. Justin McCarthy’s fiction is always welcome. There is such a world of 
good humour about it, he sees things through such a benevolent glass, that his 
books are soothing asa good cigar or a harmless narcotic...... Old-fashioned he 
certainly is, but in the fashion that made much of the greatest fiction of the 
century.” —Daily Chronicle, 


THE WITCH-WIFE. By Saran Tyruer, Author 
of “The Macdonald Lass,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

‘* Miss Tytler has not given us a novel for some time, and we are glad to have 
——— her in ‘The Witch-Wife,’ which is worthy of her former works,” 
—World, 
TALES FROM THE VELD. By Ernest Granvitis, 

Author of ‘‘Tie Golden Rock,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by M, Nisbet 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The many new stories in the present collection are equally weird, strange, 
and impressive...... Uncle Abe may be credited with the gift of imagination, and 
this certainly gives to these tales a peculiarly strong fascination.” —Daily Mail, 


THE DRAM-SHOP (L’ASSOMMOIR). By Emits 
Zoua. Authorised Version. With an Introduction by Ernest ALFRED 
VIZETELLY. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A realistic story which, for intensity of interest, has never been surpassed.” 
— People 














RECENT THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


AWOMAN INTERVENES. By Robert, PETER’S WIFE. Py Mrs. Hunger- 
Barr. With 8 Lilustrations, ford. 

REVENGE! By Robert Barr, With|CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the 
12 Lliu-trations. Philistines. By Leonard Merrick. 
INTERFERENCE. ByB. M. Croker. |THE LAST ENTRY. By W. Clark 

A THIRD PERSON. ByB.M.Croker.| , Russell. 
THE QUEEN’S CUP. ByG. A. Henty.|A RACING RUBBER. By Hawley 
DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By L. ( 
T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D. bg ny ie ang koe sd 
THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Walter|THE SUICIDE CLUB. By R. L. 
Besant. Stevenson. With 8 Illustrations. _ 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. By|AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By°. 
Owen Hall, J. Wills. 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Water Besanr. (Uniform 
with the Cheap Edition of “LONDON.”) With an Etching by F. 8. Walker, 
R.P.E., and 120 Illustrations by W. Patten and others. Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Avstix 
Dossoy. In THREE SERIES. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 

SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With Sketches of the 
Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and 
Folk-lore of the Time. By Dr. Witt1am J. Rowe. With 42 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. Founded on 
Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians. By 
Water THORNBURY. With 8 Illustrations in Colours and 2 Woodcuts. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
va > With 84 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Orown 87, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 1/1 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 
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BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, uniformly bound, price 6S. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 





THE OLD OLD STORY. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 


By 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 

THE MISTRESS OF BRAE 
FARM, 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 
DAUGHTERS. 

BASIL LYNDHURST. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 

HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

FOR LILIAS. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spxcratror” ts issued, gratis, a 
LrrerakY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Pomrees Saas 
demands made by Germany upon Pekin as satisfaction 
for the murder of two Catbolic missionaries in Shantung 
are of an unexpectedly “drastic” character. According to a 
telegram forwarded by Reuter from the capital, and obviously 
derived from official sources, the German Ambassador demands 
a payment of £40,000, the erection of a Catholic cathedral 
(presumably in Pekin), the right to occupy Kiao-chow in 
perpetuity as a coaling-station, payment of the expenses of 
landing in Kiao-chow, the degradation of the Governor of 
Shantung, and finally a railway monopoly in that large and 
important peninsula. It is difficult to believe that these terms, 
especially the last named, which is without prezedent, andis in 
fact monstrous, are not intended to elicit a refusal, and so 
provoke a small war, during which the German Parliament 
would be compelled to vote a great increase to the Fleet. 
More cruisers are, indeed, to be sent to China, and Prince 
Henry, the second person in the Empire, has been appointed 
to the command. ‘The Chinese Government, on their side, 
after sentencing the General who surrendered Kiao-chow to 
éeath—a mere hint, for he is a prisoner in German hands— 
meet all these demands by assurances that they are friendly, 
and that they have the requests under careful consideration. 
It is by no means certain that they will yield, though it is 
quite certain that they will not fight. The attitude of the 
Powers is unknown, but there are said to be signs of irrita- 
tion both in France and Russia, where there is also talk of 
tsking “compensations” from China, which is treated by 
everybody as corpus vile. 











_ The German Emperor opened the Reichstag on Tuesday, 
M1 a speech the first sentences of which contain a strong 
appeal for the development of the Fleet. The present Fleet 
is declared to be unable to guard the coasts of Germany 
and prevent blockades, while it is inadequate to provide 
for Germans abroad that degree of protection “ which can 
only be secured by the display of power.” Germany does 
not “wish to rival naval Powers of the first rank;” but she 
must be put in a “position to maintain her prestige among 
the nations of the earth by her naval armament as well as 
otherwise.” It is “ imperative that the strength of the Navy 
and the period of time within which this strength is to be 
attained should be fixed by legislation.” A Bill is, therefore, 
to be introduced which will fix the number of vessels 
to be attained within the next seven years, and settle the 
‘um,—twenty-one millions is suggested,—which must be spent 
2 them within that period. This portion of the speech 





was received in silence, but a further paragraph announcing’ 
that to avenge a murder of missionaries troops had been 
landed in Kiao-chow Bay excited some enthusiasm. 


When the speech had been finished, the Emperor, to the 
surprise of his audience, stepped forward, and in a loud 
voice pronounced an epilogue. His Majesty recalled the 
vow he had taken two years ago to defend what the great 
Emperor had created, and asked for aid to keep his vow. 
“ Before the face of Almighty God, and remembering the great 
Kaiser, I ask you by your assistance to enable me to remain 
in a position to keep this oath of mine, and I ask you to 
support mein powerfully upholding the honour of the Empire 
abroad, for the maintenance of which I have not hesitated to 
stake my only brother.” The last sentence is perhaps a little 
too suggestive to Englishmen and Americans of Artemus 
Ward’s joke about his determination to save the Union even 
if it cost him “all his wife’s able-bodied relations,” but it is 
probable that the Emperor spoke with genuine feeling. He 
may expect actual hostilities, he is attached to his brother, 
and he considers that until his own children are grown up the 
life of his brother, who would be Regent, is a guarantee for 
the dynasty. 


The Dreyfus affair still continues to be the single topic in 
Paris. No new evidence has come out, and no new step has 
been taken; but the course which the authorities, military as 
well as civil, have resolved to take begins to be clear. They 
will insist that Captain Dreyfus was fairly tried, and was 
found guilty upon evidence which, if it were published, would 
be acknowledged by everybody to be conclusive, but which 
for reasons of State they must still refuse to make known. 
This course, it is understood, will be approved by the populace, 
who are convinced that secrets were revealed by the accused, 
and that he is being sheltered by a Jew syndicate, who, 
through their power of capital, are endeavouring to master 
and toruin France. No one ventures to explain the central 
puzzle, the reason for secrecy, which weighs so heavily 
upon men who have urgent motives for proclaiming the 
wholetruth. It appears impossible that the German Govern- 
ment could declare war because it was accused of bribing a 
subordinate in the French War Office, and equally impossible 
that the revelation could constitute a personal insult to the 
German Emperor. A theory has therefore been started that 
the secret, if revealed, would irritate the French Army 
against the Republic, and would thus bring about a revolu- 
tion; but of evidence for such a supposition we can see no 
trace. It must be added, as a further complication, that 
General Pellieux, who is conducting the military inquiry, 
declares Major Esterhazy guiltless of treachery, though 
probably guilty of sending to a cousin the mad letters in 
which he prays that Germany may conquer France. 


The troubles in Austria are becoming worse. On Satur- 
day the Reichsrath found it impossible to proceed to basi- 
ness, and on Sunday disturbances of a serious character were 
reported from all parts of the Cisleithan State, while Vienna 
was so nearly in insurrection that it was necessary to call out 
troops to protect the Palace. The Emperor, therefore, being 
hastily recalled, privately suggested and publicly accepted 
the resignation of the Badeni Ministry. The sittings of 
Parliament were suspended, a report was spread that the 
legality of the ordinance equalising the languages would be 
left to the High Court, and Baron Gautsch was appointed 
Premier. This gentleman is a German of high Conserva- 
tive opinions, greatly trusted by the Emperor, and he im- 
mediately formed a Ministry of Affairs consisting wholly of 
Under-Secretaries, and decided before any further action 
was taken to allow the excitement to subside. It did sub- 
side a little among the Germans, but they are still resolate 
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| to allow no business to proceed until the obnoxious ordinance 
is repealed, until the Parliament has abolished the new 
rules of procedure allowing Members to be expelled, and 
until it is admitted that neither police nor soldiers have a 
right to arrest disorderly Members within the precincts of 
the House. These resolves are the more serious because the 
Ausgleich with Hungary is rapidly ranning out, and if it is 
not renewed in time must be continued by an Imperial decree, 

- which a strong party in Hungary declares to be invalid. 


- As might have been expected, the concession made to the 
Germans has irritated the Slavs to fury. Disturbances 
broke out in Prague on Monday, and were renewed on 
Tuesday, the Czech mob wrecking the houses of two 
prominent and wealthy German nobles, plundering German 
shops, and beating persons in the streets for speaking German. 
The police, and even the soldiers, were defied, and organised 
attacks were made upon the synagogues, not because the Jews 
are Germans, but because they are hated. In one suburb the 
troops were compelled to fire, killing a number, as yet con- 


cealed, and wounding two hundred persons, although they seem , 


to have received orders to display the strictest moderation. 
Large forces have, however, been sent into Prague, the main 
streets have been cleared by bayonet charges, and on Wednes- 
day the city was placed under martial law. External order is 
therefore preserved, but the temper of both races has risen to 
a height at which civil war is imminently probable. Two 
old German ladies, it is declared, have been felled for speak- 
ing German in a public street. 


Nothing sensational has been received from the Indian 
Frontier this. week. Sir William Lockhart adheres to 
his plan of sending away the larger portion of his troops, and 
forcing his way with ten thousand men through the hills to 
Peshawur. He is at present, so to speak, surveying routes, 
part of his force marching daily to some high valley, destroy- 
ing villages, and then returning, usually with some loss from 
the clansmen, who gather at dusk at every point of vantage. 
We note the death of Lieutenant R. M. Battye in a skirmish 
at Thabi, in the.Chamkanni country, the fourth or fifth of 
that fighting family who has perished in recent years in 
frontier warfare. There are indications that the tribes are 
getting tired, some of the septs sending in rifles, or 
rupees, and, in one case at least, hostages, but there has been 
no general submission. We wish the home authorities would 
discourage that hostage business; it is based on a falsehood, 
for we shall. execute nobody in cold blood,fand it produces all 
over the world a bad impression of our methods of warfare. 


« The Times’ correspondent at St. Petersburg telegraphs a 
decree issued on November 26th which. may prove to be.of 
high commercial: importance, M. de Witte, the present 
Chancellor of the Russian Exchequer, and a man whom. the 
Emperor trusts, has at length received permission to make: 
gold the only standard, and has ordered the circulation of a 
new gold coin of five roubles (say half a sovereign), and has 
pledged the State to give gold in exchange for “ credit notes” 
without limitation of amount. He decrees, therefore, :that 
paper, being exchangeable for gold, shall be equal tender 
with gold in all divisions of the Empire. The one-rouble and 
three-rouble notes, which cannot be exchanged for gold owing 
to the difficulty of exact account, are withdrawn, the holders 
receiving anew and “heavy” one-rouble silver coin in ex- 
change. Mark that word “heavy.” Has any one in office 
ever thought out what would be the effect of increasing the 
weight of the Indian rupee? It would be a simple solution 
of many difficulties if the cost were not unendurable. The 
step taken by the Russian Government will be felt all through 
the East, the more because that Government, often so tricky 
in diplomacy, means, as regards: creditors and the currency 

| to be scrupulously honest. 


_ The London School Board Election—the results of which 
. were declared last Saturday—has ended in a great victory 
for the. Progressives, who have secured a majority, and 
‘ousted their opponents, who have practically held power 
during the past fifteen years. Of the fifty-five mem- 


‘bers of the new Board, twenty-nine are “official” Pro- 
\gressives, twenty-one are Moderates, two are Independent 
‘Progressives, and there is one Independent Moderate, one 
Mr. Diggle 


Labour member, and one Roman Catholic. 


‘Vice-Chairman. 





° _ cra 
is thrown out. It will thus be seen that the Pro, 


gressives hold a clear majority over all other partie 

It must not be supposed, however, that all the Progressive, 
are equally anti-Moderate. Many of them are not alias 
men, and in all probability the Guardian is right when it 
predicts the ultimate formation of a strong Moderate part 

which will hold the balance, and so determine the action ot 
the Board. Perhaps the most marked thing about the election 
was the apathy of the voters. More than half a million fewer 
people polled last week than in 1894, and yet-there were not 
fewer but more people in the possession of votes. The reason 
is, no doubt, to be found in the disputes between the various 
sections of the Moderates and the absence of any clear iggye 
Had the Moderates been able to unite on a reasonable and 


‘really moderate programme, we should have greatly preferred 


a Moderate victory. As it is, we can only hope that the Pro. 
gressives will use their victory with generosity and good 
feeling, and so avoid a reaction which is sure to take place if 
to the higher rate caused by greater educational efficiency ig 
added the charge of neglecting religious education. The 
voters are not theologians, but unless we are greatly mis. 
taken they intend the London children to be brought Up as 
Christians and not as heathens. 


The first act of the Progressive majority has been to name 
Lord Reay as Chairman and Mr. Lyulph Stanley as Vice. 
Chairman, and Mr. Copeland Bowie and Lord Morpeth as 
Whips. We have nothing to say against the appointment of 
Lord Reay, except to notice that Englishmen of the middle 


class, however Radical and extreme in their views, always regard 


it as essential to have a Peer for Chairman. It must be a 
very aristocratic assembly that will put up with a commoner 
in the chair if there is a possible Peer within hail. With a 
Peer as Chairman, a Peer’s son as Vice-Chairman, and a 
Viscount as Whip, the London Radical should feel quite 
happy. He will, of course, still indulge freely in the talk of 
“titled noodles” and “accidents of an accident” which he 
so much loves, for he is nothing if not illogical. It was, 
of course, inevitable that Mr. Lyulph Stanley should be 
Let us trust that he will know how to 
temper his secular zeal with discretion. The new Board will 
probably find itself obliged to spend largely if it carries out 
its policy of Thorough, especially:as regards sanitary condi- 
tions and overcrowding. Could it not save something by 
simplifying its machinery and by worrying the school 
masters and mistresses less with endless questions and 
eternal forms? “Returns” are the curse of modern adminis. 
tration. 


The new School Board held its first meeting on Thursday. 
On the whole the proceedings were satisfactory, and seem to 
promise that a reasonable attitude will be adopted on both 
sides. Mr. Davies, “speaking from the place usually occupied 
by Mr. Diggle,” put the common-sense of the election very 
neatly. “The great lesson to be learned from the recent 
election of the Board was not that the electors loved the Pro- 
gressives more, but that they loved religious controversy less. 
Indeed, the one lesson of the election which was incapable of 
being mistaken was that the ratepayers of London would not 
encourage any person who endeavoured to introduce religious 
controversy into the work of the Board.” We hope that the 
Progressives, as well as the extreme Moderates, will take this 
fact to heart. The Progressives have no mandate to do any- 
thing in the way of secularising the schools, and, indeed, are 
pledged to maintain the present Compromise. Unless they 
do this, in the spirit as well as the letter, they will not retain 


| the confidence of London. 


Sir William Harcourt made two speeches at Kirkcaldy on 
Friday, November 26th. The first, on receiving the freedom 
of the burgh, was non-political and bright, not to say 
boisterous. “I have often been defeated,” said Sir William 
Harcourt, “ but I have never found myself any the worse for 
it. On the contrary, according to my experience, there - 
nothing, if it is not too frequent, that does a man more 
At the great public meeting in the evening held in the Corn 
Exchange Sir William made a very able party speech. We 
have dealt with some of its features elsewhere, and will only s#7 
here that the wisdom and good sense of much of the speech 
was marred by a too evident desire to make party capital. 
Take, for example, the passage about the Army. It very 
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—— 
cleverly showed that the authorities were at sixes and sevens, 
but it gave not a word of real encouragement to a business- 
like solution of this great problem. Sir William Harcourt had 
much that was sound to say about our Indian Frontier policy, 
put he marred it all by his desire to press home his charge 
of bad faith. Here, however, he clearly overreached himself. 
There was & breach of faith, he asserted; but no one accused 
Lord Elgin of want of faith. That is impossible. If there 
was a breach of faith Lord Elgin must have been the first to 
know it, and knowing it, he must, as a man of hononr, have 
resigned, for the question involved on Sir William Harcourt’s 
pleas is not policy, but honour. Lord Elgin could honourably 
carry out a policy which he knew to be foolish and mistaken, 
not one which he knew to involve a breach of faith. There is 
plenty to be said against the Forward policy, but the breach 
of faith is a mare’s nest. ‘ 


If Lord Dufferin spoke oftener the newspapers would be a 
good deal more amusing than they are. He does not tell 
stories or make stock jokes, but there is a ripple of 
spontaneous laughter in his speeches which is quite delight- 
fal. Though a Unionist, he appeared on Thursday at a 
bazaar held in Edinburgh in aid of Leith Liberal Club, 
drawn thither, as he explained, by the influence of his 
daughter, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson. “I have been 
brought forth by this Delilah of a daughter of mine,” said 
Lord Dufferin, “to make sport in the halls of the Philistines.” 
His natural instinct under such circumstances would be to 
grope about for the pillars which support the Radical 
tabernacle, but the difficulty was to discover which was the 
master column which supported the keystone of the arch, 
for they appeared, each of them, to be crowned by a capital 
belonging to a different order of architecture from its fellow. 
“On one side there rises to my imagination the florid 
Corinthian exuberance of Sir William Harcourt, flanked 
by the staid Ionic chastity of Mr. Morley, confronted by the 
Doric strength of your late Prime Minister, and subtended 
by the composite graces of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell.” 
That is a really excellent piece of humour, though it is not 
quite without political sting. The absence of “a master 
column” is a very sore point just now with the Home-rule 


party. 


The Conference of the Engineers proceeds, but there is 
nothing definite to chronicle, and mere outside discussion at 
this stage is most undesirable. The chances of an even more 
important conflict is also drawing public attention away from 
the engineers. The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants threaten that if their demands are not listened to 
they will bring about a general railway strike in Christmas 
week. No doubt there is some risk of this happening, but 
even if it does London will not starve, and the mails will run. 
By no means all the railway men are members of the 
Amalgamated Society, and the organ of that body frankly 
admits its doubts as to whether its battalions are yet big 
enough to secure victory. The companies, too, have 
made an agreement among themselves to act together 
and help each other, and this will greatly facilitate the 
working of the lines, even if a partial strike takes place. 
It is urged on the part of the directors that if the men’s 
demands are granted the dividends on the ordinary stock 
would in most cases disappear. Whether this is so or not we 
cannot say; but we do not imagine that, as things stand, the 
men will gain anything by a strike. The employers are 
evidently not in a yielding temper, and the Society, though 
able to inflict very considerable pecuniary loss on the com- 
panies, is clearly not.in a position to dictate any terms it 
pleases. Our sympathies are with the men on one point. 
Railway hours are apt to be too long. 


The New Zealand correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
gives in last Tuesday’s issue an item of information which 
deserves the serious consideration of those who are agitating 
for countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar. The New 
Zealand Government is going to pay a bounty on the pro- 
duction of beet-sugar. The following are the details of the 
promised Bill. It will give “to any person or corporation 
producing sugar from beet an annual bonus of £5,000 on not 
less than one thousand tons produced annually for four years.” 
The measure will also authorise and provide for loans up to 
£20,000 “to any person or corporation at the rate of pound 
for pound on moneys spent on land, buildings, and plant for 





the production of sugar from beetroot.” Mr. Reeves has/ 
declared that the statement that £300,000 a year is to be paid! 
is not correct, but he does not, as far as we understand from ; 
his letter to the Times, deny that a smaller sum will! 
be paid. But if the beet-sugar industry flourishes, as it very. 
likely may, considering the natural advantages of New| 
Zealand, we shall have New Zealand bounty-fed beet-sugar ' 
entering the English market. If that is so, are we to counter- 
vail the product of our own Colony ? 


The Times of Tuesday gives a very interesting account of - 
a great canal, one thousand and eighty miles long, between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea which is to be begun next spring, 
as the surveys are nearly finished. The new waterway is to 
be 217 ft. wide at the top, and 117 ft. at the bottom, with a 
depth of 28} ft., which will enable the largest war-vessels to 
pass through. The canal begins at Riga, and follows the 
course of the river Diina as far as Diiuaburg. Here the 
great excavations will begin which will cross the watershed 
and connect the canal with Lepel on the Beresina, That 
river will be utilised as far as its junction with the Dnieper, 
when the latter will be followed to its mouth. Of the total 
length of the canal eight hundred and seventy-five miles will 
be in canalised rivers, leaving only one hundred and twenty- 
five milesto be dug. The canal is to be so strongly built that 
it will allow vessels to steam six knots an hour. At that 
speed, seeing that the canal is to be lighted throughout 
with electricity, the whole journey will only take one 
hundred and forty-four hours, or say a week. The cost is put at 
£20,000,000, and the time four years, both estimates which are 
sure to be exceeded. The enterprise is a very great one, and 
if carried out may have very great political results: It was 
the completion of the Baltic and North Sea Canal which 
made Russia agree to the French Alliance. 


The Home Secretary, Sir M. W. Ridley, made on Wednes- 
day an important reply to a deputation which pressed for 
legislation in favour of the early closing of shops. Sir John 
Lubbock, who spoke for the deputation, said he represented 
shopkeepers and not their assistants, and described the present 
hours of labour as excessive,—often fourteen for women as 
wellas men. Sir Matthew Ridley replied with great modera- 
tion, fully acknowledging the grievance, but declined on the 
part of Government to interfere. He seemed to hesitate about 
women, who suffer in health from standing about so long, 
but as regarded men he could not see his way to interfere 
so violently with personal freedom. Many of the shops were 
served by their owners, and were they to be prohibited from 
serving? We entirely agree with Sir M. Ridley, and think 
the philanthropists will do more injury by destroying human 
freedom of work, than they will do good by reducing un- 
willing toil. But we must at the same time frankly acknow- 
ledge that opinion tends the other way, and that it is most 
difficult to define any preeise limit to the right of the State to 
improve general wellbeing. Some of our Building Acts 
contain clauses providing against evils which only injure the 
owner, and which on the theory that a man has a right to risk 
his own safety are quite indefensible. 








The second “mect” of the Motor-Car Club took place at 
Whitehall Place on Monday last. About forty motor vehicles 
took part, oil being the predominating motive-power, though 
carriages driven both by steam and electricity were present. A 
double victoria made by the Accumulator Syndicate, which took 
part in therun to Sheen House, Richmond, was said to be capable 
of going one hundred miles with only one change of its accumu- 
lators. In one of the smaller carriages the towing principle 
was employed,—a motor-tricycle being harnessed to a light 
car. By this plan vibration is avoided. A large steam coupé 
driven by steam was also present. This carriage is said to 
be able to run at twenty-five miles an hour on the roads. We 
trust that if it ever does so it will be promptly arrested. The 
motor is clearly ceasing to be a toy. Our belief is that in the 
end steam will be the motive force employed in the country, 
electricity in the towns. The electric cabs now on the London 
streets are admitted to be a great success. They are clean, 
comfortable, and fast, and the vibration is by no means 
disagreeable. Their power of cutting in and out in traffic is 
most marked. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 112;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE STRUGGLE IN THE HAPSBURG DOMINION. 


‘- prospect before the Hapsburgs is not a cheerful 
one. The note of their house for ages has been a 
singular power of surviving heavy blows, of extracting 
the means of success from even extreme misfortune, but 
we doubt if the house ever found itself in a tighter place 
than at this moment. They have survived a whole series 
of defeats, by the Turks, by Frederick the Great, by 
Napoleon III., and by William I., through the devotion 
to them of two dominant castes, the Germans in the 
Cisleithan States and the Magyars in Hungary; and now 
it seems as if this devotion had exhausted itself, and 
was about to fail them. Like the devotion of the English 
garrison in Ireland, it has always had a price—the pre- 
servation of their ascendency over a less civilised majority 
of fellow-subjects—and now it is doubtful if the Haps- 
burgs can pay that price any longer. The causa causans of 
the trouble—the decree by which the Badeni Ministry made 
the German and Slavic languages officially equal in all the 
States outside Hungary—may be got over, for the High 
Court has the right to declare that decree illegal, and is 
believed to be inclined to do so; but that decree 
was only a symptom, and its removal will not remove 
the disease. The truth is, the Slavs of all denomina- 
tions—Czechs, Ruthenians, Poles, Slovacks, or Croats 
—are wea'y of being governed by races towards whom 
they have gradually approximated in civilisation, and 
whom they have ceased to fear. The storm has not 
fairly broken out in Hungary, where the Slav ad- 
vance has not been so rapid, and where the dominant 
caste has singular energy and political judgment, but in 
Austria it is raging, and threatens all that exist. The Slavs 
there, who are in a majority of two to one—say, broadly, 
sixteen millions to eight—deny the right of the German 
third to rule them, and intend to use the Parliament, in 
which they have a permanent majority, to upset ascendency 
altogether, if not to transfer the ascendency from their 
rivals to themselves. The Germans are not only furious, 
they are white round the lips. They declare, in so many 
words, that the Slavs are not their equals in civilisation, 
in character, or in ability for self-government, and refuse, 
whatever the consequences may be, to pass under their 
legal rule. Austria, they affirm, shall be a German State, 
and the Emperor a German Prince, or they will appeal to 
their brethren in the North, will abandon the house of 
Hapsburg, and will transfer their loyalty to the house 
of Hohenzollern, which at all events knows, in its Polish 
provinces, how to keep Slavs down. Of course this 
idea is not proclaimed openly by cultivated men, because 
there are still prisons in Vienna and Prague, and firing- 
parties still obey the Emperor’s nod; but it is uttered 
quietly wherever it is safe, and is thundered out by 
mobs in the form of the Prussian war-song, the 
“ Wacht am Rhein,” which is sung everywhere that 
Germans congregate, even in the Hereditary States. 
Imagine the state of feeling in Hampshire before it 
sung an American battle-hymn. The very Tyrolese, the 
house knights, as it were, of the dynasty, are muttering, 
while they condemn the ungentlemanliness of their repre- 
sentatives, that they are Germans first of all; while the 
Viennese, who have so often received the Hapsburgs after 
a defeat with hearty cheers and expressions of devotion, 
are only kept from rebellion by the presence of the enor- 
mous garrison. It is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
Germans will be conciliated by the appointment of a 
German Premier; while it is not doubtful that if that 
Premier rules on “German principles ”—that is, defends 
the ancient ascendency—the Slav majority will become 
disloyal, and possibly even recalcitrant against the 
Imperial officials. They say, and think, that, being a 
majority, the right to govern a constitutional State is 
theirs ; and that they will do it, let the German minority 
writhe or protest or resist as they please. They are as 
furious as the Teutons, though no doubt more shallow, 
they are just as brave, and though their own aristocracy 


‘are opposed to them, at least so far as any defiance of the 
‘Emperor is concerned, they have, as they believe, efficient 


leaders. 
If the reader will reflect that precisely the same condi- 











the Magyars, though in a still smaller minority, contrive 
through a clever manipulation of elections still to rule 
their Parliament; that the feelings we have described 
must exist in one form or another throughout the Army ; 
and that any appeal from the classes to the masses would 
give the supremacy to the Slavs, who are overwhelming] 
superior in numbers, he will understand that the Empero: 
is in a dilemma from which it will take Providence to. 
extricate him. If he declares himself neutral, which would 
be the British idea, he in fact abdicates, and surrenders 
the Empire to be a battlefield of nationalities. If he 
declares himself German, as till 1866 he implicitly did 
he incurs the hatred, and will ultimately incur the resist. 
ance, of two-thirds of his subjects; while if he declares 
himself Slav, as his grandfather is said to have advised 
his descendants to do whenever their position became 
desperate, he must govern the higher race of his subjects 
“ by prerogative,” that is, by the sword, with the certainty 
that forty millions of their countrymen will sooner or later 
pour to their assistance. The Hohenzollerns may be 
loyal enough to an ally, but there can be no doubt that 
they sympathise with Germans in any conflict whatever 
against any other race, or that the prospect of reigning 
from the mouths of the Elbe to the Adriatic would stir 
the blood of a dynasty much less ambitious than the 
descendants of the Markgrafs of Brandenburg, who have 
been adding province to province for so many hundred 
years. An Emperor oppressed by such a weight of con. 
flicting circumstances must temporise, and it is this 
which we look to see Francis Joseph try to do. The 
worst of it is that no temporising can cure the evil, for the 
nationalities have lived together without learning to like 
each other for more than three hundred years, and that as 
regards the immediate future, temporising may increase 
instead of diminishing the danger. The Emperor is an 
elderly man, and he will be succeeded by men who have 
none of his influence with his subjects, none of his ex. 
perience, and none of the self-restraint which a lifetime of 
defeat and success, disappointment and compensations 
have imposed upon his originally despotic spirit. 

It is, of course, ridiculous to prophesy in so complicated 
a conjuncture. Some Minister of genius may fulfil Mr. 
Gladstone’s anticipation, and devise a Federal system 
whichall the nationalities will think fair, and which will leave 
the Emperor master of foreign policy and the Army. Or, 
and more probably, the Germans and Magyars, awaking 
to their extreme danger, may unite their forces, and asa 
dominant caste of fifteen millions, may revise the Con- 
stitution, and continue for another half-century to 
administer the Empire. Or, and most probably of all, 
the Germans, finding that Berlin, with enemies on each 
side, shrinks from breaking with the Hapsburgs, may 
sullenly reconcile themselves to remain in what would 
then be a Slav Empire in the position they recently 
occupied in Russia, not ruling, but still relied on as 
the most efficient and prosperous class of all the Em- 
peror’s subjects. But for the time being we confess we 
see no alternative but administration by the Emperor 
himself, which will be successful or otherwise according 
to the wisdom of his advisers and the temper of his 
Army. That Army has been organised for thirty years 
to meet this very contingency, its rulers having en- 
deavoured with great adroitness and persistency to turn 
it into a vast caste, without the feeling of nationality, 
with a loyalty directed to the Emperor alone, and with, 
among the officers, a “brotherhood” as pronounced as 
that of the Knights Templars or the Order of St. John. 
If they have succeeded completely the unity of the Em- 
pire is safe, for there is no force, either in Austria or 
Hungary, which can defy the Army—the soldiers in 1848 
had only muskets—but the solidarit¢é of the Army has 
not been proved, and now, as ever, Prince Schwartzenberg’s 
caustic epigram remains true: “ You can do anything with 
bayonets—except sit on them.” 





THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE DREYFUS CASE. 


W* spoke last week of the preternatural suspicion, a8 

Carlyle called it, which makes every small defeat 
—as in Tonquin—or scandal—as in the Panama afiair— 
or novel proposal—as, for exampie, the Income-tax—such 
a source of acute danger to French institutions. The 
whole people fancy that there is something behind, and 
ask with a sensation of anger why that something is with- 
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held from their knowledge. Besides preternatural sus- 
icion, however, and the fierce racial feeling against and 
for a Jewish suspect, there is in this Dreyfus affair some- 
thing more serious still, something which really menaces 
not only the existing Government of France, but the 
Republic itself. The lower French people, who obey the 
authorities more readily than any other people in Europe 
_even the Germans pleading the law against officials 
more readily than the French do—have in their hearts an 
inner distrust of them, think them, in fact, sometimes in 
the teeth of evidence, a corporation of rascals, each of 
whom is capable of betraying his country for his own 
advantage. What the cause of this distrust can be it is 
exceedingly difficult to detect. It can hardly be race 
feeling, for it extends to men who are undoubtedly not 
only Frenchmen, but Gauls in every sense of the word ; 
nor can it be caste feeling, for the “ plain men” who now 
overn France are as much distrusted, though not as 
much detested, as ever the old aristocracy was. The evil 
has been attributed to ignorance, but it does not die 
away with education, nor are the half-educated more 
free from it than those who are wholly without in- 
struction. Mr. Hamerton, who had made the ideas 
of the French peasantry a study of years, believed that it 
originated in a profound jealousy of Paris and its 
influences; but as Parisians are more liable to it than 
peasants, that is not a satisfactory explanation. It is 
probably a result of many causes, one of them being the 
eagerness for pecuniary gain and personal position, of 
which all but the best Frenchmen are conscious in them- 
selves; but whatever its origin, there can be no doubt 
either of the fact, or of the serious character with which 
it invests all scandals. They justify to the masses their 
inner distrust. The affair of the diamond necklace helped 
to destroy the Bourbon dynasty; the Praslin tragedy 
shook the hold of the house of Orleans on the middle 
class; the killing of Victor Noir by Pierre Bonaparte 
assisted in sapping the claim of the Napoleons to rule; 
the Wilson scandal cut down the prestige of the 
Presidency as an institution to a scarcely visible point ; 
the Panama business weakened the general confidence in 
all Senators and Deputies; and it is by no means certain 
that this Dreyfus affair will not profoundly affect the 
view entertained by the whole Army of France of their 
relation to the Republic. It is their knowledge of this 
terrible result of scandals which makes all French Govern- 
ments so anxious to hush them up, to preserve secrecy at 
any hazard, to reserve to themselves the power of not 
sending charges before any public Tribunal. They cannot 
believe that any consequences of secrecy can be so 
injurious to the country as the consequences of publicity 
are sure to be. On the present occasion the danger they 
foresee will be direct, for it is the soldiery, nearly all the 
children of peasants or artisans, who will say that the War 
Ministry is obviously concealing something, that it dis- 
trusts its own best agents, or it would not have searched 
Colonel Picquart’s rooms in his absence, that there is some 
one behind greater than anybody yet accused, that the 
Ministry ought to have known, possibly did know, Major 
Esterhazy’s intense feeling of loathing for France. They 
will quite naturally disbelieve that unhappy officer’s story 
of the forgery of his letters, thinking Jew syndicates far 
too clever to forge anything at once so silly and so im- 
probable, and they will reject, from ignorance of human 
nature, the far more likely explanation that the letters had 
no meaning, and were only the method in which a furious 
man, half maddened by pecuniary difficulties, vented his 
rage upon the world around him. Trollope in ‘Can You 
orgive Her ?” makes his bad hero swear to himself in 
an almost precisely similar fashion. So believing, the 
Army, whatever the ultimate result of the full inquiry 
which the Government as yet is at least half inclined to 
avoid, will remain sullenly distrustful, suspicious, dis- 
heartened ; feeling, in fact, as if, with all its sufferings and 
its obedience to discipline, it were not adequately com- 
manded. That would be the result even in England, and 
in England the Army would either distrust one individual, 
or insist, through Parliament, that an objectionable 
system should be swept away. In France the soldiers 
have no remedy, or think they have none, except in 
modifying the foundations of the State. 
Do we then expect a mutiny in France? Certainly not. 
The French Army is incapable of mutiny, the contrary 
lief in this country arising from some misunderstood 


incidents in the beginning of the. French Revolution. 
There has not been, we believe, during the century a single 
instance in which the Army, or part of the Army, has 
acted for itself without the consent or orders of its legal 
chief. But we take it to be evident from the history of 
France, and especially from the incidents of 1848, and 
those connected with the rise of General Boulanger, that 
the Army regards all events in Paris with attentive eyes, 
and that when authority is discredited from any cause, or 
is supposed to have become unworthy of confidence, either 
for military or civil reasons, the soldiers do not heartily 
defend it. The buttress falls away from the wall, and at 
the first attack down goes the fabric, as it would have 
gone down had General Boulanger ridden to occupy the 
Elysée. It is lack of confidence if a campaign were sud- 
denly commenced, a lack of willingness to defend the Re- 
public if it were seriously menaced by unexpected internal 
danger, which we should dread from the scandals which 
have grown up around the Dreyfus affair. They are the 
more formidable, not the less, because the managers of the 
Republic have in one part of their Army management been 
singularly successful. Aided, no doubt, by accident, they 
have prevented the rise in France of any great military 
reputation,—of any soldier, in fact, whom the whole people 
have learned to trust, either as campaigner, organiser, or 
administrator. That is well for the Republic, but it is 
not so well for the Army when it is dejected, or when it) 
looks around for some one whose word, in a business like 
this Dreyfus affair, will for soldiers be final. In England 
if Lord Wolseley, or Lord Roberts, or Sir Evelyn Wood, 
or Lord Lansdowne said that he had carefully examined 
into the facts of a trial, and that the sentence had been 
just, it would be believed to be just, and there the matter 
would end; but in France no one occupies precisely that 
position. There is a rumour about every man, that from 
prejudice, or circumstances, or temperament, he thinks of 
other things than his strict duty to the people or the 
soldiers. We believe this danger to France to be a 
serious one, and rather wonder that, seeing it, the 
Government does not run any risk, or break through 
any etiquette, in order to bring on a thorough and public 
investigation. That they do see it we take to be almost 
certain, first, from the hesitation evinced, and secondly, 
from General Billot’s dithyrambic speech about the 
henour of the French Army. The Minister of War, 
was bound by his position to be honorific, and bound 
by tradition to express himself in an Ossianic style; 
but there are degrees in all things, and to us this 
sentence reads like a manufactured compliment, carefully 
made extravagant in order to meet the necessity of 
reviving cheerfulness among the conscripts, and those 
who lead them, and who certainly suffer whenever there 
is a doubt that a Court-Martial has been well advised. 
He spoke of the “ painful and passing incidents which 
may stir and sadden the Army without ever going so 
far as to trouble its calm and its silent devotion to 
duty, and without touching its legitimate pride. The 
French Army is like the sun, whose spots, far from 
darkening its light, give to its rays a more brilliant 
splendour.” 





THE LEADERSHIP OF OPPOSITION. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S speech at Kirkcaldy 
suggests an inquiry of some interest as to the use 

and function of a leader of Opposition. No one, we 
suppose, will question Sir William Harcourt’s provisional 
right to that title. Whatever may be Lord Rosebery’s 
political future, he has completely got rid of his political 
present; and with Lord Rosebery out of the way Sir 
William Harcourt is the only man who even professes to 
speak on behalf of the Liberal party upon all subjects 
that present themselves. Other members of the late 
Government criticise the departmental action of their 
successors in office, but Sir William Harcourt takes the 
whole policy of the Government for his subject, and 
invites his countrymen to say whether he has made good 
his indictment. It will be observed, however, that this is 
the only invitation he addresses to them. We rise from 
reading the Kirkcaldy speech with no knowledge whatever 
of what Sir William Harcourt would do if he were in 
office. There is a long criticism of the Forward policy on 
the Indian Frontier with which the Spectator at all events 
is not disposed to find fault. There is a sneer at 
the Government’s attitude towards bimetallism, arising 
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from the fact that the Leader of the House isa bimetal- 
list, which. was to be expected from Sir William. There 
is a challenge to Army reformers to say whether they are 
prepared to give more millions to men whom they them- 
selves describe as “old fossils,” which will possibly come 
home to many who are not Liberals. But we look in 
vain for any positive declaration of policy, for any 
indication of what we may expect from the Liberals in 
the way of legislation supposing that legislation were in 
their power. 

We know, of course, what will be said in answer to this 
complaint. It may be summed up in two well-known 
epigrams: “ The business of an Opposition is to oppose ” 
and “ A physician does not prescribe until he is called in.” 
“There is truth, no doubt, in both, but itis not a truth 
which can be stretched to cover Sir William Harcourt’s 
case. The maxim “The business of an Opposition is to 
oppose” refers to work in Parliament. It is of the highest 
importance to the country that every Government should 
prepare its measures in the consciousness that they will be 
subjected to the most watchful and jealous scrutiny. 
There is no such trustworthy guarantee that Ministers 
will bestow on these measures all the care and skill that 
they can command. When the Session has begun we do 
not ask of the Opposition Front Bench that it should tell 
us what they would have done had they themselves been 
in office. It is enough if they give their reasons for 
asking Parliament to disapprove of what the Government 
are doing. In three months’ time Mr. Balfour will be 
trying to carry an Irish Local Government Bill, Lord 
Lansdowne will be explaining a scheme of Army reform, 
and Mr. Ritchie will be busy in defining the several 
powers of the London County Council on the one hand, 
and of the subordinate municipalities of Kensington and 
Westminster on the other. No one will expect the 
Opposition leaders to be ready with alternative proposals 
on all these subjects. They will have done all that is 
required of them when they have stated why, in their 
opinion, all these schemes are too faulty to merit accept- 
ance. So, again, with regard to the other maxim. It has 
to do not with legislation, but with administration. A 
doctor is only expected to prescribe when he is in a 
position to make a full diagnosis of the patient’s 
symptoms. He must know all the particulars of his 
disease before he can pretend to cure it. Lord Kimberley 
may show where he thinks that Lord Salisbury has failed, 
but until he has access to all the materials in the Foreign 
Office he cannot be expected to say what steps ought to 
be taken to turn success into failure. An Opposition 
Front Bench labours under the standing disadvantage of 
having to apply old knowledge to new circumstances, to 
use information gained one, or two, or five years back for 
the criticism of action taken in the full light of in- 
formation which is up to date. Criticism resting on this 
foundation must be to a great extent negative. The 
physician has not the means of saying what medicines the 
patient should take ; he must confine himself to insisting 
that the medicines he is taking are doing him more harm 
than good. 

The position of an Opposition leader outside Parlia- 
ment is not subject to these drawbacks. He can, of 
course, if he is so minded, confine himself to serving up 
once more the comments which he made on the Govern- 
ment measures of the previous Session. But rewarmed 
criticism is like rewarmed meat,—a good deal of the 
flavour and the nutriment has gone out of it. A Recess 
audience likes to have something positive set before it. 
Only a Minister can gratify this taste by the fore- 
shadowing of actual Bills to be brought forward in the 
coming Session. But a leader of Opposition, if he cannot 
be so precise in his promises asa Minister, can be far 
more magnificent. He will not, like the Minister, be 
asked to make good his words before the winter is 
well over,—at least, there is no probability that Sir 
William Harcourt will have any such demand made on 
him in the near future. He has only to describe the 
general course and character of the legislation of which 
the country stands in need, to arrange in something 
like the order of their relative importance the proposals 
which his party will lay before Parliament when the 
opportunity of so doing is once more theirs. If we had to 
construct a Liberal policy from Sir William Harcourt’s 
speeches all we could do would be to set out the policy of 
the present Government, and then to prefix a minus sign 





to every particular. What will you do about the Army? 
Not what Lord Lansdowne is doing. What are a 
views about education? Nothing like the Duke of Devon. 
shire’s. What is your foreign policy? What Lora 
Salisbury’s is not. No doubt replies of this kind leng 
themselves in the mouth of a speaker of Sir William 
Harcourt’s calibre to some very telling repartees, But 
parties cannot live by repartees alone, and we suspect that 
the electors of Kirkcaldy must have felt the need of some 
more satisfying food, if not while they were actuall 
listening to Sir William Harcourt, at least when they read 
his speech the next morning. 

What has been said would apply to an Opposition 
leader at all times and in any circumstances. But it 
applies with much greater force in the circumstances jn 
which Sir William Harcourt now finds himself, If the 
Liberals are to regain power at the next Election it must 
be his doing. He is the one man on that side—go long 
as Lord Rosebery remains outside politics—who has the 
faculty and the tradition of command. He has at least 
led the House of Commons; and though this does not by 
itself establish his claim to the leadership of the party, it 
does, as things stand, mark him out as the man by whom, 
if by any one, the party must be reorganised. Moreover, 
the need of reorganisation is extraordinarily urgent. 
There has been a remarkable unanimity in the explanations 
given of the Liberal defeat. It has been recognised on all 
hands that it was due to the passion for programme- 
making, and to the necessity of keeping every separate 
group in good humour by giving it at least a splinter of a 
plank to itself. On the morrow of the last Election there 
was hardly a Liberal politician of any importance who 
did not agree that the first step towards recovery was the 
selection of a few leading objects to which the energies of 
the whole party might be directed, to the exclusion of the 
multitude of demands which appealed only to this or 
that section of it. More than two years have gone by 
since then, but the Liberal party is no nearer the discovery 
of these objects than it was in 1895. Its leaders have 
given it no help in the search, and without such help 
there is not the slightest probability that the party will 
follow it out with any degree of success. In one 
important respect, indeed, they are worse off now than 
they were then. Then the programme-makers were at 
least discouraged and ashamed. They were only anxious 
to conceal themselves from view, and to have their share 
in the Liberal disaster condoned, if not forgotten. Now, 
as we see from the wonderful Report of the Political 
Committee of the National Liberal Club, to which we 
called attention last week, the groups and the fractions of 
groups are once more raising their unabashed heads, and 
finding in the absence of any authorised policy a justifica- 
tion for airing anew their own special crazes. Apparently 
Sir William Harcourt thinks this a healthy and hopeful 
revival. At all events, he does nothing to check it. Ina 
sense, of course, all this is no business of ours. A party 
without a policy, and a leader who can do nothing but 
find fault, are not adversaries whom we need be in a 
hurry to get rid of. But in the long run the country is 
best off when each party knows its own principles and 
knows also the principles of its opponents. The Unionists 
certainly have not the latter advantage, and unless 
Liberals are gifted with an extraordinary faculty of 
divination, they must equally lack the former. 





THE STATE OF THE ARMY. 


i Tuesday’s Times Mr. Arnold-Forster brought to an 

end his very able and suggestive series of letters on 
the condition of the Army. We do not suppose that he 
has said the final word on the subject, nor do we suppose 
that he believes himself to have done so. What he has 
done, and what the country should be grateful to him for 
having done, is to bring out clearly the need for radical 
changes in the organisation of the Army, and for the sug- 
gestion of principles which are likely to meet the admitted 
defects of the present system, rather than for a mere 
addition innumbers. The great public interest excited by 
the letters, and the general discussion to which they have 
given rise, have brought out clearly one or two points of 
very great importance, and have shown that the Govern- 
ment will have the support of the country if they propose 
a really large and far-reaching sckeme of reorganisation. 
The disputants have often nominally differed very widely 
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from Mr. Arnold-Forster, but in practice there has been a 
yery general agreement on several of the most essential 
matters. No one, for example, seems to doubt that there 
must be a change in the conditions of service, with the 
object of making that service more attractive to the 
recruits. Again, it is admitted that though there is no 
need to offer any very great increase in the pay, the soldier 
must be given his full shilling a day, free of stoppages. 
That is, the soldier must be “all found,” and he must be 
able to be told truly, what he is now told untruly, that 
his pay is a shilling per day, and that the Government 
feeds him and clothes him. This may only mean a 
small actual increase of pay, but these are just the little 
things which make military service popular or unpopular. 
Again, the soldier who after two or three years of ser- 
vice has mastered his duties and become a good shot— 
shooting and letting off a rifle are very different things— 
ought clearly to be paid more than the man who is only 
beginning to understand his business. Next, there seems 
a general agreement that the common soldier ought to be 
offered a real career in the Army. That is, he should be 
made to feel what the officer feels, that if he chooses he 
can devote his life to military work, and that if he does 
so he need not fear being left stranded when he is still 
a young man. No doubt there are difficulties in so 
arranging things that the soldier will be able to make a 
career of the Army; but consider the advantages that 
would result from offering the recruita career. The effect 
on discipline would be most excellent, for the authorities 
would then possess a real punishment in dismissal. There 
is never any difficulty about discipline in the police, because 
the policeman knows that if he is discharged he loses the 
career he has chosen, and loses, that is, not only a good 
post at the moment, but provision for the rest of his life. A 
man ought to be able to feel that if he enlists in the Army 
and behaves himself, he will have secured to him the cer- 
tainty of a decent livelihood during his life. While with 
the colours he will be well fed and clothed, when in the 
Reserve he will have opportunities given him to earn good 
wages in suitable work, and if he lives beyond sixty he 
will have an old-age pension purchased for him in the 
Post Office out of a fund accumulated for him during his 
service after the manner of the present deferred pay. As 
we have said, there are many difficulties in the way of 
arriving at a system of this kind. It would doubtless 
prove very attractive could it be carried out, but it pre- 
supposes many things. To work it effectively it would 
no doubt be necessary to extend the service with the 
colours. But the objection always raised to such exten- 
sion is that it will destroy the Reserve. The civilian is at 
once inclined to ask why should it do anything of the 
kind. The answer is that a soldier is no good for the 
Reserve after he is thirty-five. You cannot, it is said, 
enlist a man at twenty-three or so for twelve years, because 
if you do he will be unable to put in any Reserve service. 
But surely there must be some mistake here. No one 
ever dreams of suggesting that an officer is useless after 
thirty-five. Every one knows that he is quite efficient, 
and very probably will continue so for another fifteen 
years or more. Why, then, should the man in the ranks 
be in so different a position? It cannot be because the 
men of the richer classes age so much less rapidly. Police- 
men and sailors lead quite as hard lives as soldiers, but 
they are not invalids at thirty-five, but are, instead, at 
their fittest. If it is a fact that our soldiers are useless at) 
thirty-five, then there must be something radically wrong 
in the way in which they are handled, or what is, more 
Probable, they must be drawn from a class who age 
rematurely. But if that is so, yet another argument 
as emerged against our present system of recruiting. If 
by recruiting boys ut seventeen we are producing men 
who will be useless at thirty-five, we are doing the nation 
@ very grievous wrong. If we could get men between 
twenty and twenty-five, engage them for twelve years’ 
service with the colours, and eight years’ service in the 
first Reserve, and after that give the soldier a good 
pension, carrying with it the liability to serve up to the 
age of sixty in a second Reserve, a body liable to be called 
out, not for service abroad, but to constitute a force for 
home defence in case of the threat of invasion, we should 
have not only given the soldier a career, but ensured our 
obtaining the services of all the drilled men in the country 
in case of imminent need. The experts may tell 
us that this plan would be both too costly, and also 








not likely to attract the men. Possibly that is so, but 
certainly the plan, were it practical, would in the.end give 
us a very efficient and seasoned Army with the colours, 
and a large body of drilled men available in a national 
emergency. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s actual proposals for reorganising 
the conditions of service are not revolutionary, but, unless 
weare mistaken, they would if adopted give usa real Army. 
His plan may not be perfect, but at least it carries owt 
the main principles which, as we have said, seem generally 
admitted to be essential. Mr. Arnold-Forster, besides 
abolishing deferred pay and stoppages, giving ls. a day 
and ‘all found,” and securing employment for Reserve 
and discharged soldiers, would provide for a system both 
of short and of long service. Short service, as he says, is 
wanted to form a Reserve and long service to provide for 
foreign service. “Men should he enlisted (a) for three 
years and a period in the Reserve for service at home 
only ; (0) for twelve years, with a shorter Reserve service, 
a higher rate of pay, and service both abroad and at home. 
The tour for a long-service battalion might then be six 
years in India, three years in the Colonies, and three 
years at home.” Men from the short-service battalions 
who have borne good characters should, he continues, 
“be allowed to re-engage for nine years at the expiration 
of their first term, subject to the exigencies of the service 
permitting.” It cannot be denied that such a plan as this has 
a very great deal to commend it. But before we point out 
its advantages let us beg our readers not to run away 
with the notion that there is anything revolutionary in the 
scheme. It does not propose to set up a special Indian or 
Colonial Army—an utterly impossible plan—and it also 
does not propose to convert the home battalions—to call 
them the home Army would be a misrepresentation 
—into a kind of glorified Militia. At first sight 
people might suppose that Mr. Arnold-Forster is pro- 
posing something of this kind. In reality he is doing 
nothing of the sort. Under his plan the foreign service 
battalions would be in the position that the greater part 
of the Army—i.e., the whole Army, minus the Guards and 
certain cavalry regiments—has always been in. The home 
battalions, on the other hand, would occupy the position 
held by the Guards and the cavalry regiments just alluded 
to up till six months ago. That is, they would remain in 
the United Kingdom, just as the whole German Army re- 
mains in Germany, till war was declared and they were 
needed to go on active service. It may be urged that 
they would rust, but the Guards have never rusted, 
and no doubt they would be given the first claim to 
take part in all foreign expeditions organised directly 
from England. The home battalions would therefore 
be like the Guards regiments, permanently stationed 
at home. They would not, however, be the only 
soldiers at home. Each long-service battalion would 
spend three in every twelve years in these islands. One 
of the advantages of the plan would be that in the 
home battalions we should always have regiments up 
to their full strength and ready for all emergencies. 
Another great advantage would be that the recruit 
would be offered so large a field of choice. He would 
be able, if he wanted at once to have the excitement and 
interest of service abroad, to join a long-service battalion. 
If, on the other hand, he was not sure whether he liked 
soldiering, he could join a home battalion for three years. 
The choice, however, would not be irrevocable. If, when 
he had done his service at home, he wanted to see more 
soldiering, he might join a long-service regiment,—and 
join it, be it remembered, as a fully trained soldier, and 
so able to get better pay than a raw recruit. 

It will be said, perhaps, that under such conditions as 
these we shall get no recruits. But surely it is worth 
trying. If we got what we wanted now, or very nearly, 
it would no doubt be madness to make a change. But 
considering what we do get at present, could there be any 
great harm in trying another system? One more point is 
worth mentioning, and this is a point where a civilian’s 
opinion is as good as that of a soldier, We sincerely 
trust that whatever changes are made will be made on 
bold and broad lines and clearly advertised throughout 
the country. If the stoppages are done away with, let 
the country ring with this fact, and with the other new 
advantages of service. Do not let the changes be 
grudgingly announced in unintelligible “ instructions.” 
Further, let the authorities adopt Mr. Arnold-Forster’s sug- 
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gestion, and insist on certificates of good character before 
they accept a recruit for the Army, as is done in the Navy. 
The abolition of the stoppages and the other newadvantages 
will give them an opportunity to do that, and when they 
have once convinced the public that the Army is going to be 
in future a fit place for respectable lads—it is, of course, 
not really otherwise now, but, unfortunately, thousands 
of people entertain strong prejudices on the matter—they 
will have added an invaluable inducement to recruiting. 
The announcement, “ We are going to give better terms, 
and we shall, therefore, insist on a better article,” would 
not injure but help recruiting. And in the end the 
securing a better article will prove an economy rather than 
the reverse. No doubt the Army is already free from 
crime, and so from the cost of prisons, but it is not free 
from the terrible cost imposed by sickness. Full-grown, 
healthy men would not want half the doctoring required 
by weak and sickly boys. One other suggestion and we 
have done. It is that attention should be paid to Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s proposal for recruiting boys and train- 
ing, paying, and feeding them as boys till they grow to 
be men. “They might be kept from 14 to 16 at training 
depots, and from 16 to 18 attached to the short-service 
battalions, receiving 6d. a day, doing much of the work 
now done by those who should be duty men, and learn- 
ing a trade as the Marines do. No convicted boy should 
ever be taken.” That is, we have always held, a most 
excellent suggestion. We should like to see one such 
training-school in every county and every great town,— 
a place not for paupers or outcasts, but in which boys 
anxious to join the Army could be placed. Our million- 
aires might do worse things with their money than 
found such schools of arms, nor could a better use be dis 
covered for those derelict endowments for which no special 
object can be found. If there were twenty such schools 
in England which only took boys of good origin and 
character we venture to predict that the difficulty would 
be in selecting the boys, not in keeping the schools full. 
Hundreds of boys who when they first leave school can- 
not find an opening would be thankful to enter a military 
school and be trained for the Army. 





THE KAISER AND THE REICHSTAG. 


! es German Reichstag was opened on Tuesday by the 
Emperor, who, true to his instinct for making a 
sensation at all times and seasons, delivered himself 
of an impromptu oration after the conclusion of the 
formal speech from the throne. It is thought by the 
experts that this Session of the Reichstag will be brief, 
and that the early spring may find Germany involved in a 
General Election. This forecast appears to be made on 
the assumption that the principal item of the Kaiser’s 
programme will not be acceptable to a majority of the 
present Chamber. That item is, of course, the naval 
programme. It will be remembered that the last naval 
programme submitted by the Government was received in 
a hostile spirit by the Committee of the Reichstag to 
which it was referred in the ordinary course, and it is 
assumed that a similar fate may be in store for the new 
proposals, which are of a vast and far-reaching character, 
involving the building of seventeen battleships, many 
cruisers and gunboats, the increase of the personnel 
of the Navy by 8,499 men, and various other items. 
The operations are to be carried over a period of 
seven years. It is at present quite uncertain what 
the Reichstag will do, though on a priori grounds we 
might, perhaps, anticipate a rejection of such sweeping 
proposals. The two sections of the Conservative party 
will warmly support the project, as will the National 
Liberals, and possibly the less advanced section of the 
now divided Freisinnige party. The Radicals, Socialists, 
and South German Democrats will as certainly oppose 
any forward naval policy. The ultimate decision will, 
omitting the small groups of Poles and Alsatians, 
rest with the great Centre or Catholic party which 
has maintained such vigorous discipline and unbroken 
front since the establishment of the Empire. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the Emperor’s policy will be to 
“‘ square” in some way the Centre party, and this, it is 
freely asserted, is actually to be done. If the Centre 
party can be attached to the Government for this 
specific purpose without losing its independence, while at 
the same time securing a solid advantage for German 


a aiid, 
Catholicism, we may take it that the naval proposals, ag a 
whole, will be accepted by the present Reichstag, . For 
though the Social Democrats claim to represent now 
considerably more than two million voters, yet, owin 
to inequalities of representation, they number but 
forty-six Deputies in the Reichstag; while the split in 
the Freisinnige party, growing out of an analogous con- 
troversy on the increase of the Army, has weakened 
Radical opposition. Everything, therefore, seems to 
depend on the Centre. If it goes against the Govern. 
ment, we may expect a dissolution of the Reichstag, 

Two views may be taken of the projected increase of the 
German Navy and the making of Germany a great nayal 
Power. It may be represented as a menace to some other 
country or countries, or it may be construed as a necessary 
insurance against the risks of expanding German commerce, 
From the latter point of view it is a business problem for 
the German people to solve. Undoubtedly the volume of 
German trade on the oceans of the world is rapidly 
increasing. The great subsidised lines to New York, to 
Australasia, to East Africa, are to be increased by another 
to East Asia; and it is significant that this project (which 
failed in the last Session) is put forward simultaneously 
with the occupation of Kiao-chow Bay. It is anadmitted 
principle of modern State action that ocean trade calls for a 
naval insurance, for trade is the basis on which the modern 
State mainly reposes. German trade has gone up by leaps 
and bounds; therefore, it may fairly be argued, a con- 
siderable German naval force, adequate to the new needs 
of the Empire, is as legitimate an object of national desire 
as @ new water-supply is for a growing city. To such a 
proposition no exception can be taken, least of all by our. 
selves, for we have deliberately carried out a policy based 
on this assumption of the need of naval insurance. No 
external critic can, indeed, presume to say a word on the 
Imperial proposals from this point of view ; it is a question 
for Germany, and for Germany alone. We must assume, 
on this hypothesis, that the German Government has 
made up its mind that German world-commerce has not 
only come to stay, but that it will indefinitely expand, and 
that, consequently, insurance risks are also indefinitely 
increased. Well, that isa matter purely for the German 
people. They know the facts, and if they think the price 
proposed is not too high for the purchase, no outsider can 
have a word to say, though he may have his own opinions 
as to the possible straining-point to which the Kaiser is 
leading his people. The critic may think that, considering 
the enormous burden of the Army, the grave discontent 
alike in town and country, the known average income of 
the various classes of the German population, and the 
viggardly gifts of Nature to a considerable part of 
Germany, such a navy as the Kaiser proposes will strain 
the resources of the Empire to a point of danger; but 
that is no affair of his, assuming that Germany is convinced 
that it is “ good business.” 

But there is another hypothesis, impossible to ignore, 
from which the policy of the Government may be regarded, 
and there are words, both in the official speech and the 
Kaiser’s unofficial oration, which seem to lend weight to 
this alternate hypothesis. “Germany,” says the speech, 
“must be put in a position to maintain her prestige 
among the nations of the earth by her naval armament 
as well as otherwise.” And the Emperor, having 
referred in his grandiloquent manner to the oath he 
took by “the glorious colours” of his First Regiment 
of Foot Guards to maintain the Empire founded by his 
grandfather, asked the Reichstag to support him “in 
powerfully upholding the honour of the Empire abroad.” 
This does not read so much like the language of business 
and commerce, as the language of militant emotion 
and a foreign policy of immense energy. The national 
ideal which the Kaiser appears to entertain in his mind is 
that of a nation armed at all points, ready and eager to 
fly to action in a moment, and moving with the precision 
of a giant machine. We have passed from the business 
motive of insurance to the military motive of prestige; 
and if the proposals are read in that light they wear a 
very different aspect. Already in the last Army Bill 
Germany has, as she thinks, made herself invulnerable 
against France; but against whom is she to render her- 
self invulnerable at sea? This is where the element of 
English suspicion will begin to play on the Imperial 





speech, especially if, by a process of exhaustion, the 
conclusion is reached that Great Britain is the Power with 
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which, at some more or less distant date, the Kaiser 
dreams of matching his forces. It is true that he disclaims 
rivalry with naval Powers of the first rank,—i.e., with 
France and England; but that was necessary for his 
purpose, which was to get the consent of the Reichs- 
tag to a not impossible, albeit extravagant, pro- 
gramme. It would not do to ask for the moon. 
Let it be remembered that the Kaiser, referring 
to his relations with foreign States, singled out his 
receptions at Peterhof and Budapest, thus indicating that 
there was to be no trouble with Russia and Austria. The 
peaceful termination of the Hayti incident and the assur- 
ances given to the United States do not indicate that the 
Kaiser intends to raise strife in America. Italy, perhaps, 
scarcely counts as a factor at present, while formally and 
on paper she is an ally of Germany. France and England 
are the only two Powers which thus seem to be affected, 
on the hypothesis we are now considering, by the Kaiser’s 
naval programme. But as the Kaiser seems to be always 
actuated by a strong hostility to England, and by an 
apparent desire to build up amicable relations with 
France, as he tends always to reinforce the commercial 
rivalry between England and Germany by a political 
rivalry, it will be suspected here that this new German 
naval programme is aimed more directly at England than 
at any other Power. The reference to the possible 
blockade of German ports indicates something more than 
a policy of mercantile insurance; and as during the 
Franco-German War the French Navy did practically 
nothing, it will be widely assumed here that England is 
the Power that may, in the Kaiser’s judgment, engage in 
some future blockade of Hamburg and Bremen, of Stettin 
and Dantzig. That is how, rightly or wrongly, the speech 
and its proposals may be taken here by not a few 
intelligent persons. 

Even from this point of view outsiders can say nothing, 
though they will naturally be on their guard. If the 
German dream of a mighty world-Power is really a widely 
held national ideal, and if the German people are prepared 
to make sacrifices for the attainment of such an ideal, 
which would be as heroic as they would be insane, they will 
support proposals even more far-reaching than these. But 
this dream cannot, of course, be realised without a 
tremendous collision with other Powers,—a collision in 
which the German Empire would run the risk of being 
smashed and pulverised. For the essential point is that 
Germany cannot attain any such ideal without encroach- 
ment; the rest of the civilised world has been before her 
in appropriating unoccupied lands. Let the plain truth 
be clearly stated. Germany must be content with expan- 
sion through other territorial Powers, or she must, if 
possessed by this idea of a world-Empire, run the 
risk of annihilation. For England the burden of 
expenditure is, of course, heavy, but it is light as 
compared with the burden which Germany will be called 
on to bear if the Emperor’s programme is to be carried 
out. If there is to be a race of economic ruin, Germany 
will arrive at the goal long before we do, and on her head 
will be the main disaster. We write in the conditional 
mood, for it remains to be seen whether the Kaiser’s 
megalomania is shared by a majority of the German 
people. There is much good sense and a vigorous logical 
Judgment in Germany, to which one may confidently 
appeal. If, as we have said, the appeal is to be, in this 
case, on the grounds of mere insurance for German in- 
dustry, we do not doubt the calculations of the people 
will be made, as is usual with Germans, in a prudent and 
economic spirit ; and in any case criticism of such a verdict 
would be impertinent. But if, as the Kaiser’s words and 
attitude seem to hint, a naval programme is to cover a 
policy of aggression, we do not doubt that it will be 
fought in Germany with the vigour and determination 
characteristic of the people, and in that case we can only 
wish success to the Opposition. 





SCIENCE AND POLITICS. 


ae must be some reason for the fact upon which 

the Duke of Devonshire dwelt in his address to the 
Royal Society on Tuesday, that statesmen have ever been 
men of science, nor men of science statesmen. Of the fact 
itself there is, we conceive, no kind of serious doubt. 
Two of the Ptolemies were deeply interested in scientific 
research, and promoted investigation in every way they 








could, but there is no proof that they themselves did more 
than facilitate, and perhaps understand, the labours of 
other men. Some of the Princes of the Renaissance loved 
art, and understood engineering; but art is not science, 
and a man may be even a great engineer—Brindley and 
Stephenson for example—without any attainment of 
knowledge that can properly be called scientific. Napoleon 
knew something of mathematics, and through life protected 
inquirers, displaying a willingness even to spend money 
upon some kinds of research; but he threw away a solid 
chance of the Empire of the world because he could not 
understand Fulton’s explanation of the principle of his 
steamboat. In our own day no man of high scientific 
repute has obtained even a prominent place in politics 
except M. Paul Bert, and he failed in it; while we know 
of no King or other ruler of men whom the Royal Society, 
voting on scientific grounds alone, would admit into its 
ranks, Lord Salisbury loves chemistry, and might, had 
fortune favoured him, have rivalled or surpassed Lord 
Kelvin; but fortune did not favour him, and if he has 
learned much in science, he has done nothing. The fact 
is the more striking because for many ages the most 
successful statesmen were also soldiers, and there is some- 
thing in the military art which inclines the masters of it 
towards scientific inquiry. It was not a soldier, however, 
who discovered gunpowder, nor will it probably be a 
soldier who will solve the problem of directing military 
balloons, or find out a method of destroying fleets at sea 
without risking a fleet in the operation, or teach us how to 
use electricity as a weapon in war. Indeed, one would have 
thought that science would fascinate statesmen, for after all 
the most pressing problems before the Kings are howto feed 
their people and how to fill their treasuries, and scientific 
agriculture and scientific locomotion might have removed 
both difficulties from the path. The statesmen have not, 
however, shown either patience or inventiveness in such 
matters, and the reason why is clearly not upon the sur- 
face. The Duke of Devonshire suggests that it is lack of 
time; but that is only one of the thoughts which come to 
a man while he is speaking. It does not explain in the 
least why Laplace, who won a dukedom, was exceptionally 
a blunderer in politics, or why the endless leisure of many 
Kings has not been made pleasant by investigation. We 
should venture to doubt, as a broad proposition, whether 
there ever is such a thing as lack of time; whether, that 
is, @ man ever fails to find time for that which interests 
him strongly, be it to pursue pleasure, or to practise art, 
or to master some absorbing study. Science may be a 
hobby like another, and for his hobby every man has time. 
“T have no time,” one hears a politician say, with a sigh 
which is not quite spontaneous, “even to open a book ;” 
but he never did half Mr. Gladstone’s work, and where is 
the book Mr. Gladstone has not opened ? 


We should be inclined to suggest to the Duke of Devon- 
shire and all Fellows of the Royal Society that scientific 
men are seldom statesmen, and statesmen are never 
scientific men, because the two pursuits require radically 
different qualities of mind. To be a successful ruler a 
man must understand men, not things, and must use 
results rather than seek to discover how they came. 
Eager curiosity, which is the first condition of a great 
man of research, is no qualification for a King, or rather 
it is a disqualification, his mind wasting itself, as that of 
the last Emperor of Brazil wasted itself, upon inquiry into 
processes. That worthy Sovereign was devoted to scientific 
inquiry, and was dethroned more easily than any chairman 
of a village meeting. A great King sets himself to dis- 
cover great agents, and then, if he supports them, his 
work is done; but in discovering them the habit of 
patient investigation into Nature will not help him 
one whit. The predecessor of William I. of Germany, 
who was a man of tine brains, if he had possessed 
all the scientific powers of Professor Réntgen would 
not have discerned Von Moltke or have supported 
Bismarck when he was most inconvenient; while had his 
successor, the least intellectual of men, devoted himself 
to astronomy—most ennobling of sciences—he would not 
have made a nation. Bacon, who had the perfectly 
scientific mind as well as much scientific knowledge, made 
asad mess of his own career, and few men will believe 
that Sir Isaac Newton, first among observers of genius, 
would have ruled Hoagland half as well as Sir Robert 
Walpole, who was at bottom a roystering country squire 
with a capacity for managing Eoglishmen. The modern 
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statesman, who is not a King, and who is bound, there- 


fore, to do his-work ‘for himself, has to understand the | 
mind of the people, to make his will and their will fit, and | 
to utilise every opportunity without inquiring too closely | 


‘how the opportunity arose. He has to deal on a great’ 
scale with phenomena, and interest in the causes of those. 
phenomena, which acts like a dragging force on the man 
-of science, would only distract his attention. If you 
set a great electrician to drive a motor-cab through the’ 
City you should send after him a carefully driven 
ambulance. “ What,” said a friend to a very great man 
of science, “will the Réntgen ray’’—then newly dis- 
-covered—* do for us?” ‘I don’t know,” was the reply, 
“and I don’t care. I want to know what the Roéntgen 
way is.” The questioner was not a statesman, but it 
was he, and not his far abler interlocutor, who had 
the statesman’s mind. It is nothing to the latter to know 
why a new explosive scatters death; it is everything to 
be clear as to what it can and can not do, to find the’ 
artillerist who can use it, and to form an accurate judg- 
ment as to what kind of troops will fear its deadly effects 
‘the least. The difference between the man of science and 
the statesman covers the whole distance between the 
inquiring mind and the mind of judgment, and we 
might as well expect a perfect detective to be, necessarily, a 
perfect judge, as believe that a far-sighted savant would 
necessarily be, or could be made, a good administrator. It 
is, of course, conceivable that one man might possess the 
two sets of powers, but it is very unlikely. We cannot, 
therefore, agree with the Duke of Devonshire’s anticipa- 
tion that we may one day be governed by a man who is 
great both in science and in politics, nor can we altogether 
sympathise, if that is his aspiration. He would govern us 
himself a deal better than Lord Kelvin. We should even 
suggest, if it were not too dangerous, that the greatest 
rulers, the most enduring dynasties, the men who have done 
most as administrators, have rarely possessed exceedingly 
penetrating minds, but have had intellectually a certain 
nearness to the mass. That is certainly true of the whole 
series of Kings, and we are by no means sure that it is 
false as regards the statesmen. But then, no doubt, our 
ideal of a statesman is Sir Robert Peel, who certainly 
could not have made a locomotive, and probably could 
not have understood one, but who could and did lay 
down the principles which should govern a State in 
dealing with the railway system. After all, the men who 
succeed in two unconnected arts are very rare, and 
governing is an art like another, though a very difficult 
one. 








“THE MODEL ENGLISHMAN.” 


N the top of a wild Wiltshire down stands a triangular red- 
brick tower—the eccentric architect thought he would 

save a fourth of the bricks and yet get all the monumental 
results of a tower—erected to commemorate Alfred’s crown- 
ing victory over the Danes. If we remember rightly, the 
somewhat grandiloquent inscription declares that the tower 
was erected to the memory of Alfred the Great, the founder 
vf trial by jury and of British naval supremacy. The con- 
stitutional historian may smile at the inscription, but never- 
theless .| represents a real and most important fact,—the 
immense impression made upon England and the English 
kin by Alfred. To Englishmen in all times he has always 
been what Professor Freeman called him in all seriousness, 
“‘the model Englishman.” During all periods of our history 
Alfred has stood in the popular mind for the righteous, valiant, 
just, and God-fearing man who loved his country and did her 
service not only with his sword, but with his brain. We are 
said by our enemies, and even sometimes by those of our own 
house, to be a. brutal and unintelligent, even if a strong and 
upright, people,—dull and just, morose and brave. But if that 
is so, how comes it that the mixture of the soldier and of the 
scholar—of the scholar, of course, in the old sense—is always 
80 extraordinarily attractive to English people? Shakespeare 
when he wishes to heap praises on Hamlet and enlist our 
fullest sympathies keeps on insisting that Hamlet was the 
scholar as well as the soldier. So with Alfred. Englishmen 
have always loved and admired him equally as soldier, scholar, 
and law-giver. He, indeed, is the man who, if the popular con- 
ception is true, most fully carries out the national aspirations, 
‘is most indubitably the national hero, the Englishman whom 
all can agree to love and honour. 








But is the popular conception true, or has the world been 
worshipping a chimera and a shadow, a mere peg on which 
to hang myths and legends? Happily, there is every ground 
to believe that it is true. When so competent and so un. 
prejudiced an historian as Mr. Frederic Harrison, after 
seriously examining the recorded facts, can come to the coy. 
clusion that Alfred more than deserves the honour that hag 
been accorded him, there is surely little or no ground left for 
the belittling criticism which loves to daub every historic 
figure with a coat of drab-coloured paint. Lest there should 
be any mistake about the true view of the matter, Mr. Frederit 
Harrison in his delightful address lately delivered at the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, an address which we advise 
all our readers to study (Osborne and Son, Birmingham), 
declares it to be a commonplace with historians “that our 
English Alfred was the only perfect man of action in history.” 
“ Of all the hyperboles of praise,” he continues, “ there is but 
one that we can safely justify with the strictest canons of 
historic research. Of all the names in history there is only 
our English Alfred whose record is without stain and without 
weakness,—who is equally amongst the greatest of men in 
genius, in magnanimity, in valour, in moral purity, in 
intellectual force, in practical wisdom, and in ‘beauty of soul. 
I have been studying of late the whole series of the authentic 
sources for his recorded career from infancy to death, and] 
have found no single trait that is not noble and suggestive, 
nor a single act or word that can be counted as a flaw.” 
Strong as these words are, Mr. Harrison is able to justify 
them. In his brilliant shorthand sketch of Alfred’s career 
he manages to indicate the sure grounds which exist for the 
belief that Alfred was, in truth, that happy warrior whom 
Wordsworth drew,—the lover of God, as of his country, the 
scholar and the soldier, the man whose mind remains serene 
in moments of danger and difficulty, who is never a self- 
seeker, and who cares for power and dominion not for them- 
selves, but only for the opportunities to serve the Mother-land 
which they bring to her true son. Wordsworth probably 
had no thought of Alfred when he wrote “The Happy 
Warrior,” yet see how well the mother-thought of the poem 
fits the English King. And mark, it is not the Alfred of 
legend that fits the poem, but the true Alfred; for, as Mr. 
Harrison says, “ modern research has given us a portrait both 
nobler and more definite than that drawn by the patriotic 
imagination of a less critical age.” What could suit Alfred 
better than the lines which describe the happy warrior .as 
one— 

“ Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright : 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care; ” 
or the lines which follow later, and mark the happy warrio 
also as the man— 
‘Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 
The “Chronicle” tells us how Alfred faced the crisis of his 
fate in just this noble spirit. When the Danes overran 
Wessex and carried all before them, the people submitted 
and gave over the straggle,—‘all save King Alfred.” 
Again, how eminently did Alfred show the “instinct to discern 
what knowledge can perform.” He realised that the land was 
at the mercy of the Danes because he had no army and n0 
fleet, and he was “diligent to learn” how to attain these 
objects. He discerned that the inefficient levy en masse could 
not meet the army of the invaders, and he therefore copied 
their organisation and created an army of his own. He had 
at first no fleet and no seamen, but he invented a new form 
of battleship, and till he could train bis own Englishmen to 
be sailors he manned his ships with Frisians. Exactly has 
Wordsworth described Alfred’s character when he tells 0s 
that the happy warrior is— 
“ He who though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 


It is impossible to read the records of Alfred’s life, or any of. 
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his own literary works, without feeling that this is exactly 
true. He was no mere Berserker like Charles XII. of Sweden, 
or'even our own Henry V., but a man of ‘great and humane 
genius whom destiny happened to make a mighty warrior. 
Mr. Harrison notes the distracted kingdom, the never-ending 
cares, the ferocious enemies, and yet adds :—“ And amidst it 
all we have the King in his silent study pouring out poetic 
thoughts upon married love, or friendship, on true happiness, 
-or the inner life, composing pastoral poetry, or casting into 
English old idylls from Greek epic or myth, ending with some 
magnificent Te Dewm of his own composition.” But though 
Alfred’s master-bias may have leant to home-felt pleasures, he 
had little time to indulge the gentler side of his nature. The 
land was on fire, and as soon as he had got the flames under 
he had to reorganise his kingdom. He had not only to rebuild 
the ruined towns and churches, but, more difficult, to re- 
civilise a people demoralised by war. He had to restore 
religion and learning, as well as to remake the laws and the in- 
stitutions upon which society rests. His task was, indeed, 
not unlike that of Peter the Great, and, like Peter the Great, 
Alfred’s hand had to be everywhere. He had to take the lead 
personally in every department of life, to put his own shoulder 
to every wheel, and to plan, devise, encourage, and execute 
from morning till night. ‘“ Without haste and without rest” 
was his motto, for there was so much to be done and so little 
time to doit in. Yet it is almost a desecration to compare 
the wise and humane Alfred to the furious, savage Peter, a 
despot as bad as he was mad, and as cruel and mean as he 
was energetic. The comparison, however, is very interesting 
from one point of view. We are apt to excuse Peter because 
he and his people still belonged to the dark ages, and because 
they had been demoralised by wars and tumults. But in 
Alfred’s day England was more uncivilised than Russia two 
hundred years ago, and had received worse injuries from 
foreign foemen. When, then, we remember Alfred, it is 
difficult to look forgivingly on Peter’s bestial life and frenzied 
cruelty, But, after all, one must not be too hard on the 
creator of modern Russia, for, with all his faults, he had the 
mark of a true patriot. He never spared himself in his 
efforts to do what he thought was his duty to his country. 


' Itis interesting to note that though it is not true to say 
that Alfred was the founder of trial by jury, it is true to say 
-thatihe, like all great English rulers and statesmen since his 
iday, realised that our strength and safety rest in the end on 
sea-power. He saw that unless we were supreme at sea we 
could not be safe, for to an island lead a thousand roads 
open and easy of travel to those who are willing to ran the 
risks of wind and wave,—risks of small account to the lords of 
armies. In the matter of trial by jury Alfred has, however, 
hardly received justice. No doubt he did not devise the sys- 
tem—it has its roots deep in the old Teutonic polity—but he 
did reorganise the English institutions on the trne lines, on 
lines, that is, which allowed them to grow in accordance with 
their nature, and to obtain their fullest development. 
Before we leave the subject of Alfred’s character, it may be 
as well to point out that other historians testify quite 
as strongly to Alfred’s virtues as does Mr. Harrison. 
Take, for example, the following passage from Mr. J. 
R. Green’s history :— Alfred,” says Mr. Green, “was the 
noblest, as he was the most complete embodiment of all 
that is great, all that is lovable, in the English temper. 
He combined as no other man has ever combined its practical 
energy, its patient and enduring force, its profound sense of 
duty, the reserve and self-control that steadies in it a wide 
outlook and a restless daring, its temperance and fairness, its 
. frank geniality, its sensitiveness to affection, its poetic tender- 
ness, its deep and passionate religion.” That is true, and Mr. 
‘Frederic Harrison’s praise of Alfred does not in the least go 
beyond it. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison ends his address by urging the 
nation to commemorate in some well-marked manner the 
‘ thousandth anniversary of Alfred’s death, which will take 
place in 1901. He wants either an Alfred mausoleum, i.e., 
memorial building, or else a colossal statue, to be placed on 
the Downs near Winchester. We are not, as a rule, favour- 
able to centenaries or millenaries, but we confess to being 
-*moved by Mr. Harrison’s appeal. If ever a King was 
-‘worth, commemorating it was Alfred. In our opinion a 





) colossal ,statue or open-air monument combining sculpture 
e®ud, architecture would probably be the best memorial. | 


Flaxman at the close of the great war wanted to erect om 
Greenwich Hill a colossal statue of Britannia.200 ft, high, 
which should commemorate ‘our naval victories. and our 
sea-power. Might not his idea be carried out, only with 
Alfred rather than that cold abstraction, Britannia, as the 
chief figure?. A great naval monument surmounted by a 
figure of Alfred in armour would be a reminder to the 
nation of the great political idea so earlygrasped and 
acted on by Alfred. No doubt Mr. Frederic Harrison 
is right in saying that Winchester, Alfred’s capital, would 
be the most appropriate place historically, but for all 
that we should prefer to see his monument in London, the 
great town refounded by Alfred. If the monument stood 
on Greenwich Hill it would be “ seeable,” if not seen, by all 
London, it would look down upon the thousand masts of 
Thames, and it would be within the borders of that kingdom of 
Wessex which Alfred struggled so heroically to preserve, and 
did preserve, that it might become the mother of nations. 
In Winchester the statue would become a local possession. 
In London it would be the heritage of all. But Alfred 
belongs to all who speak the English tongue, and his monn- 
ment should stand, therefore, at the centre and capital of. the 
race. That London is, and is acknowledged to be, from 
New York to Melbourne, and from Cape Town to Vancouver. 





CLASS DISTINCTIONS. 

E wish some one of the many thoughtful observers who 

are studying social development in Western Europe 

would deliver a careful lecture, or write a well-weighed paper, 
upon the social rise within this century of the English middle 
class. We believe it has been at least as great as the 
elevation of the workman, though it is not as easy to describe 
owing to the difficulty of recalling, without the aid of books, 
the differences which have been established in shades of 
manner. We should not know how to establish, for instance, 
the fact that the similarity in modes of life which now existe 
in London at all events among all grades of society, had 
arisen within the last fifty years, and was the result of a very 
curious change in feeling, as well as of a system under which 
many grades ranging downwards from the top are now 
educated exactly alike. The child of the professional is 
now taught not only in the same way, but by the same men, 
as the child of the Peer, the only difference being that 
the former, partly from hereditary aptitude, partly from 
a sense that he has to live by his education, learns a little 
quicker, and forces himself to study with a little less 
reluctance. Manners have been equalised, like education, 
until the classes are indistinguishable except upon particular 
occasions; the most real distinction, perhaps, being that the 
well-born man of from twenty to thirty has usually about 
him some flavour of the country squire, and the professional 
man something of the air of citizenship, a difference derived 
in both cases from early association, Almost all men would, 
we believe, on reflection acknowledge the fact, but very few 
are aware how very recent the equalisation of the different 
castes has been, or how great sixty years ago was the differ- 
ence in social estimation between the professionals and the 
squires. It existed least, perhaps, in the case of barristers, the 
great prizes in that profession, which were then, as now, 
social prizes, as well as prizes in the way of money, being 
very early taken into account. The Judge always ranked 
before the squire, and the man who might bea Judge was 
therefore reckoned by the squire as an equal, though till he 
won his way well up he might be such an equal as a poor 
relation is in a great house. Less respect was accorded to 
the clergyman, though this is so frequently denied, the truth 
being that a clergyman’s real grade was settled not by hie 
cloth, but by accidental cireumstances,—his birth, his means, 
or much more rarely, his mental powers. His character did 
not tell heavily in his favour until he began to be old, a fact 
which we think we notice even now when all clergymen of 
the Establishment are accounted gentlemen. Outside the 
Establishment all divines were alike boycotted by society, 
occasionally with circumstances of contumely which have 
left their sting down to our own day. We can ourselves 
remember wher it was a point of high etiquette to refuse 
the prefix Reverend to all Nonconformist clergymen without 
distinction, and when a country town professional of the 
plainer sort would apologise for the presence of a Unitarian 
pastor better educated than himeelf at his table. Attorneys, 28 
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they werecalled then, unless influential in politics, or as advisers 
to the great, were positively scouted and shunned, described as 
men who were “gentlemen only by Act of Parliament,” and 
regarded by the squires as in some sense their servants. The 
Jatter would resent being kept waiting in a lawyer’s office more 
than customers now resent being kept waitingin a shop. The 
“lawyer,” as he was called when men intended to be respectful 
—“attorney ” having been a term of opprobrium for half a cen- 
tury before it was abandoned—was, in fact, regarded as little 
above the auctioneer, and not at all above the land agent. 
His easiest road out of the social slough was to become, if he 
could, a banker, that particular kind of moneylender having, 
for reasons of convenience, been admitted very early to be 
a gentleman. Other professions, except of course the soldier 
and, in a much less recognised degree, the sailor in the | 
Queen’s service, there were none. Engineers were regarded | 
as superior workmen, professors there were none outside | 
London and the Universities, while doctors, who are now | 
so well regarded, shared in the discredit which has always 
attached to servants of the body, and were, in fact, with 
certain marked exceptions, very much in the position now 
occupied by-country dentists. They were anxious in many 
“places to establish a marked distinction between themselves 
and the chemists, and to this end often gave up dispensing at 
much loss to themselves and grave risk and inconvenience to | 
their patients. You can see deep traces of the old) 





| 
i 


all doctors pretenders, but in Thackeray, who did not, 
at all events, intend to be a caricaturist. The recol- 
‘lection of those old days still lingers, we fancy, in 
the profession, and helps to produce at once their useful 


versal meaning now reserved to practitioners of one art—and 
to keep up the marked degree of professional sensitiveness 
they occasionally betray. The regimental chaplain fights 
hard for respect, sometimes winning it, sometimes not; but 


** positive” military rank, refuses, in fact, to enter the 
Queen’s service without it. Officers of merchantmen, not | 
being East India Company’s captains, were absolutely un- 
known in professional society sixty years ago, being hardly 
on a par with a most contemned class, unsuccessful authors, 
or journalists not at the head of powerful London journals. 
A few of the latter were respected because they wielded 
political power, but the smaller journalist, especially in the 
provinces, was considered about on a level with his printer, 
and a printer of that date. All tradesmen were rigorously 
excluded from cultivated society—the writer has seen a very | 
wealthy tradesman of unusually high character refused a 
chair by a country lawyer of acknowledged geniality—and | 
manufacturers, unless their establishments were on the 
largest scale, were accounted tradesmen. Curiously enough, 
too, descent, upon which in all other grades of society an 
extravagant value was placed, was never allowed to count in 
favour of the shopkeeper, a peculiarity for which we can 
assign no reason, the shopkeeper, if he retired, resuming 
his birthplace in the world without any social demur. 
The feeling, however, must have lingered very late, for Mrs. 
Henry Wood, who was the very embodiment of the old ideas 
of social rank, made a defence of it the basis of one of her | 
best stories, A little earlier (1823) Mrs. Gore made the | 
collision between gentlefolks and merchants the motif of an 
entire series of novels, exaggerating, we think, a little the way 
in which merchants were kept down. A merchant’s grade | 
was always, so far as we know, regulated by his wealth, though | 
it is true that in the last half of the eighteenth century and | 
the first thirty years of the nineteenth a certain disrespect | 
attached to the “man of money ” made “ abroad.” The nabobs | 
were hated, the West India men were disliked, contractors 
for the war were watched with almost comic suspicion— 
the writerr emembers as a boy to have heard them accused 
of intolerable solecisms, particularly the founder of what 
is now a great house—and Scott’s portrait of a Levantine 
in St. “Ronan’s Well” was regarded as very lifelike, but | 
too favourable. 

It has nearly all passed away—not quite;*a dislike for the 
shop still lingering, so that a clergyman glad to obtain a good | 
place in one for his boy always speaks of him as “in a City | 
berth”—and the cause has not been entirely the new passion 
for income, or the astounding risein the degree of happiness 
which income can secure. The thirst for money has gone 














deep, no doubt, and has visibly debased the poorer aristocracy, 
who, as Punch says in this year’s “ Comic Almanack,” are all 
worshipping “Ike” on his return from Johannesburg; but the 
new value placed on education has done more than the money 
greed. Anybody may enter any profession now, and the 
professionals do not make great fortunes, while the fortunes 
they do make have, as regards the interest they yield, been 
cut at a blow in half. The class is far from a rich one, yet it 
has completely survived contempt. With this change algo 
has come a new way of regarding the real “rise from the 
ranks,” that is, from the position of the manual labourer, 
The reader can remember when it was the height of dis. 
courtesy, indeed almost showed malignity, to allude to such 
an incident in a man’s career; but now the biographer pauses 
over it as something most creditable to his hero. Men are 
still sensitive about their connection with shops—the writer 
knew a Bishop who could never be persuaded that his critics 
were not in their minds dwelling on that blot in his pedigree 
—but nobody would hesitate to admit that his father wielded 
the hammer or worked in a sawpit, or, best occupation of all, 
followed the plough. Sixty or seventy years ago he would 
have recalled the fact with a shudder, perhaps have paid 
heavily to the pedigree-makers to conceal it. 


How far down will the change go; will it reach right 
down to the bottom? We fear not, for it will be arrested at 
last by the violent dissimilarity in ways of living, produced 


| mainly by violent differences of income. The Fabians think, 
' we believe, these may be got over by the well-to-do abandon- 


ing their ways; but this has not happened in America, 
nor do we think its occurrence consistent with human 
nature. The line of real difference seems to be the keep. 
ing of servants, and we greatly doubt whether refined 
women, if they bear children, will voluntarily consent to do all 
handwork for themselves. The prospect of a change in that 
feeling is too remote to be worth discussion, and there may 
be two other serious breaks in the endless march towards 
equality of ways. We think it probable, or at all events 
possible, that society, tired to death with the pressure of 
numbers, may divide itself into hereditary cliques, who will 
erect and keep up an impalpable buat impassable wall between 
themselves and their fellow-men. Something of the kind has 
existed among the old families of Switzerland for a very long 
period, and we are told that a disposition towards it is mani- 


| festing itself in most of the great cities of America. We feel 


certain also that as society slowly obliterates all other dis- 
tinctions, the distinction of birth, which cannot be purchased, 
which is incommunicable, and in which the wildest Radicals 
have some sort of belief—science teaching them some strong 
ideas as to heredity—will in some way or other revive. The 
idea of “rank” may disappear, as it has done in Greece, and, 
to a certain extent, throughout the Mussulman world; but 
the idea of birth agrees with the Anglo-Saxon admiration 
for continuousness, and it may revive once more. We notice 
that whenever a shopkeeper can say “Established in 1797,” 
he parades that fact on his cards. 





THE RETURN OF THE GREAT BUSTARD. 

< OUNTRY Life,” referring to the importation from 

Spain of a small flock of great bustarde, temporarily 
kept at the Zoo, mentions that one or more pairs of these 
birds are to be turned out on an old haunt of the species on 
the Yorkshire Wolds; adding that it is not so much matter 
for surprise that the restoration of this, the largest of our 
native birds, is about to be attempted now, but that it has 
not been tried earlier and on a larger scale. It would be 
unsafe to assume that because the capercailzie now flourishes 


| in the Scotch woods the permanent restoration of the bustard 


to its ancient haunts on the Wiltshire Downs, the Wolds, and 
the Norfolk heaths and “ brecks” is equally possible, But 


‘though some species refuse utterly to acquiesce in change 
either of habit or environment, and, like the black tern, the 


avocet, and the bartailed godwit, migrate to seek elsewhere 
what they no longer find in this country, there is good reason 
to believe that there is no such obstacle to the return of the 
bustard. 


Any one willing to spend money and trouble on such an er- 
periment would wish to know whether the bird is found flourish- 
ing elsewhere in conditions like those in which it would find 
itself in the England of to-day; and secondlv. whether the 
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pauses which led to its final disappearance here were permanent 
or accidental. Fortanately there is a very interesting 
ind reliable body of evidence on both these points in the 
bustard’s history. Both the late Lord Lilford and Mr. Abel 
Chapman attentively studied the haunts and habits of the 
bustard in Spain; and the late Mr. Stevenson delayed for a 
long time the publication of his second volume of “ The Birds 
of Norfolk ” to write acomplete, and incidentally most charm- 
ing, account of the facts connected with the “decline and 
fall” of the same birds in their Jast home in Norfolk. 
There was no authority, from Mr. Alfred Newton to the 
“shepherd’s pages” of Icklingham Heath, from whom 
Mr. Stevenson did not gather facts first hand as to the 
disappearance of our largest bird. And the inference from 
his account is, with one exception, not unfavourable to its 
restoration. 


At present it is an exceedingly common bird in Southern 
Spain. Its numbers are probably reinforced by migrants 
from the higher and colder central districts of La Mancha 
and Old Castile; but it also remains there throughout the 
year, in the midst of high cultivation, and maintains 
itself, by its own wary habits, without legal protection, 
amongst a population who are very ready to kill it by 
any means, however unsportsmanlike. Some of these de- 
vices are almost identical with those used in Norfolk, water 
in hot weather taking the place of corn or turnips as a bait 
for the birds, which are shot from ambush. To the fair sports- 
man it offers the opportunity of stalking it with a rifle, 
or “driving;” for though slow to rise it has a powerful 
flight, and the stories of its former capture in this country by 
means of greyhounds are generally discredited. There Lord 
Lilford has seen them on the Giralda of Seville from tbe begin- 
ning of February till the end of September. “In February 
flocks, varying in number from eight or ten to sixty or more, 
are to be seen on all the pasture and corn lands of the district, 
especially on the right of the Guadalquiver a few miles above 
Seville, a country of rolling down-land, for the most part 
under cultivation.” This ground very closely corresponds 
with the conditions of most of the Berkshire and Wiltshire 
Downs, and is more highly cultivated than that part of 
Salisbury Plain which is passing into the hands of the War 
Office. The birds are so far from disliking cultivated land 
that they nest in the young wheat in the great alluvial plains 
of the lower Guadalquiver, just as they did by preference in 
the young rye in Norfolk. They usually do not lay more 
than two or sometimes three eggs, and nest early, at 
the end of April. The eggs are thus liable to be destroyed 
when the corn is rolled, or taken by the labourers em- 
ployed in hoeing, risks more common probably in this 
country than in Spain. While the hen birds are sitting in 
the corn the male bustards stalk about in the cattle pastures. 
“Many of these fields barely afford sufficient covert to conceal 
a lark; here these splendid birds may be observed in all their 
glory of perfect nuptial plumage, and conscious strength and 
beauty, stalking about with a stealthy and deliberate gait, 
and showing off, apparently from pure pride of life, in turkey- 
cock fashion.” 


A cleverly stuffed cock bustard at the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington shows this curious nuptial 
display of the bird. It is a very large male, which weighed 
371b., and was presented by Mr. Abel Chapman. The bead 
is buried in the neck, which is greatly inflated; the “beard” 
is brought up on either side of the head; and the tail and 
wings seem to have been turned inside out and arranged over 
its back. Beneath the outer brown and black feathers are 
beautifully curved pare white ones, both in wings and tail, 
which cover the whole of the back, as if arranged by a feather- 
dresser. Lord Lilford’s experiences may be supplemented 
‘from some interesting chapters in Messrs. Abel Chapman and 
W. J. Buck’s “ Wild Spain.” It is evident that the birds are 
just as much at home, and as well, or better, able to take care 
of themselves, as are partridges in this country, on the ‘‘ vast 
stretches of silent corn-land” which are the Spanish bustards’ 
home. “Among the objects of sport there are few more 
attractive scenes than a band of bustards at rest. Bring 
your field-glasses to bear on that gathering which you see 
yonder, basking in tke sunshine, in the full enjoyment of 
their siesta. There are four or five and twenty cf them; 
and how immense they look against the background of sprout- 
ing corn which covers the landscape; a stranger might well 





mistake them for deer or goats. Most of the birds are sitting 
turkey fashion, their heads sunk among their . feathers; 
others stand in drowsy yet half-suspicious attitudes, their 
broad backs resplendent with those mottled hues of true 
game-colour, and their lavender necks and well - poised 
heads contrasting with the snowy whiteness of their lower 
plamage.” This is a sketch largely from the sportsman’s point 
of view; but as sportsmen are likely to take a prominent 
share in the coming restoration of the bird, those who are not 
familiar with this description may derive some encouragement 
from such an agreeable picture. “Driving bustards” is 
evidently an exciting and artistic form of sport, and the birds, 
except the old cocks, are excellent for the table. It is evident 
that in Spain they are not averse to modern cultivation; in 
fact, they prefer the corn-lands. The story of their disap- 
pearance in Norfolk shows that, so far from disliking corn- 
land, they were only too fond of it. They would lay their 
eggs in the winter-sown wheat, which is high and green early 
in spring. When wheat began to be drilled and hoed, instead 
of being sown broadcast, every bustard’s nest was found. 
Though forbidden by the Act of 25 Henry VIIL., these eggs 
were taken by the farm boys and labourers, and kept as 
curiosities or eaten. As there were only two “droves” left 
early in the present century, one in the open country 
round Swaffham, the other near Thetford, of which 
the former only numbered twenty-seven in or about the 
year 1820, while after the year 1812 the Thetford “drove” 
was only reckoned at twenty-four, it is not strange 
that with constant “egging” and occasional shooting they 
disappeared. The last nest in Norfolk was probably that 
made on a farm at Great Massingham in 1835 or 1836, from 
which some eggs were taken, one of which is preserved. The 
destruction of the eggs and killing of the birds is clearly 
within the limits of prevention; and no County Council 
would refuse a resolution to enforce the law, which 
still exists, against the taking of bustards’ eggs. The 
bird, its eggs, and young are already protected by 
Sec. 24 of the Game Act of 1831, which also gives it a close 
season from March Ist to September Ist, and makes a license 
necessary to kill it, and trespass in its pursuit an offence 
under the Act. There remains the question whether any 
change in the surface of the country has taken place which 
might render their old haunts less acceptable to the birds. 
The answer is in the negative, except in the case of those very 
parts of Norfolk in which it lingered latest. This region, , 
known as the “breck” district, was subject to constant | 
sandstorms, and the blowing sand cut and injured the 
young wheat. To stop this belts of trees were planted, 
and its open character changed. This, Mr. Stevenson | 
considered, “rendered it entirely unsuitable to the wary 
habits of the bustard.” But the whole of the Berkshire, 
and Wiltshire Downs, the Wolds of Yorkshire and' 
Lincolnshire, and much of the Fen district, is still ideal | 
ground for the bird. It must be remembered that the 
bustard, though resident formerly all the year in England, ; 
is potentially migratory. Stray birds do occasionally appear 
still from overseas, one of the last being seen in the Fens. | 
Lord Lilford obtained a mate for this bird; bat it died one 
cold night after it was liberated, and the cock bird then dis- 
appeared. 


Among the causes of its disappearance no one ever 
suggests that the bird was destructive to crops or a 
nuisance to the farmer. In Spain its diet varies at different 
seasons. For animal food it likes frogs, mice, lizards, earth- 
worms, snails, beetles, locusts, and grasshoppers; the latter 
it devours with particular relish. Its taste in vegetables is 
less to the farmer’s liking. It eats green corn, especially 
barley, clover, the leaves of mallow, chick-peas, and vetches.! 
In Norfolk its food was much the same, with the substitution 
of turnip-tops for chick-peas; it also ate seeds of weeds 
and the leaves of colewort and dandelion. Every one will 
hope that the return of the bustard will not long be delayed, 
and that those who undertake its restoration may meet wi 
ready and willing help from their neighbours, rich and poor 
It is probable that it never was, and never will be, very 
numerous as a species. But public interest is alive to sub- 
jects of this kind at present, and the moment is favourable 
for the attempt. 
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'_S7HE GOVERNMENT AND THE WEST INDIAN 
DEMAND. 
[To raz Eprror or THe “Srxcrator.”’] 
Srz,—Most people, including the West India Royal Commis- 
sioners, are not aware that the idea of a duty to countervail a 
bounty originated with the Continental Governments who 
give the bounties. They have always urged at the various 
international Conferences which have been held with the view 
to a Convention for the abolition of bounties, that they could 
only agree to the abolition of bounties if the Convention con- 
tained a penal clause securing them against bounty-fed com- 
petition. This was a perfectly reasonable, and even necessary, 
condition. A duty to countervail a bounty is, as the Spectator 
has said on a former occasion, not only consistent with Free- 
trade, but positively conceived in the interests of Free-trade. 
There is, therefore, no objection on the score of principle to 
agreeing to such a clause. 

The rise in price which is feared as a consequence of the 
abolition of bounties is an imaginary bugbear. The great 
fall in the price of sugar took place in 1884. The average 
price of sugar for the thirteen years since that date has been, 
according to figures supplied by the Board of Trade to the 
Royal Commissioners, over £17 a ton for refined, and nearly 
£13 a ton for unrefined. That is the price at which con- 
fectioners and other industries dependent on sugar have 
flourished. No one would maintain that the abolition of 
bounties would raise prices above that limit. A lower price 
than that would be sufficient to enable the West Indian sugar 
industry to flourish. 

Sugar can be produced in those Colonies at about £9 per 
ton. Beetroot-sugar cannot be produced without bounties at 
that figure even in Germany, and the cost is higher in the 
other European countries. The quantity of sugar per acre 
produced in the West Indies ranges from one anda half to 
two tons to the acre. In Europe the quantity of beetroot- 
sugar produced to the acre ranges from one to one and three- 
quarter tons. These facts show that with Free-trade the 
West Indies could easily hold their own.. Tuey are quite 
prepared to compete with all other cane-growing countries as 
soon as they get rid of the artificial stimulus to over- 
production created by bounties. 

Why should we fear a ery of “ Free-trade and cheap sugar ” 
if there is no good ground for it? A very few words from 
Mr. Chamberlain would silence it for ever. We once hada 
similar cry when the agitation for a uniform duty on all kinds 
of sugar was got up in 1864. Five minutes of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Budget speech was devoted to the subject, and the cry was heard 
no more. I have tried to be brief, but 1 think I have met all 
the important points in your article. If you will refer to the 
Spectator of August 21st, 1880, you will find, in an article 
headed “Free-trade and the Sugar Bounties Committee,” 
these words in reference to the ery which you now dread :— 
* Tt seems to us that the statement which has been made that 
the Report of the Committee on Sugar Industries is ‘a 
formal recantation of Free-trade’ is quite at variance both 
with the facts of the case and with the whole tenor of the 
argument of the Committee.” The writer wonders “ why the 
‘discussion of how to give effect to the most perfect Free- 
trade, when the principle to be adopted is already settled, and 
the only question is how it may best be carried out, should 
be treated with so much heat.” We poor sugar people 
wondered too, and have wondered ever since. But a more 
wonderful thing still is that the abolition of protection to 
foreign producers on British markets should be deprecated 

merely for fear of a party cry which can be so easily 
‘unmasked. In those days the Spectator spoke out boldly in 
‘Pavour of Free-trade; I hope it will do so again—I am, 
‘Sir, "&e., i 
* Gomshall, November 22nd. 
A countervailing duty might be conceived in the interests 
-of,Free-trade and yet fail in its effect. Further discussion 
_and consideration of the matter have convinced us that the 
proposed interference with the course of trade even if made 


‘GEORGE MARTINEAU. 


ons ‘ : 
with the desire to obtain freer trade would be highly dangerous. 


to the best interests of the country. What is the use of 
troubling about the matter when a countervailing duty would 


into revolt all who both own dogs and love them. 


Sin,—A lady who is so very sure, as Miss Isabel Fry seems 

to be, of her right to call those who differ from her “ foolish* 

and “senseless” is not likely to see that there are more 

sides than one to this muzzling question. I do not write for 
her benefit, but some of your readers may care to know how 

this question strikes a Magistrate. Here is an order which in 

the course of one year (Sir M. W. Ridley could only give the 

figures for 1895 last July,—they have probably been greatly 
exceeded since) brought into the police-courts 31,434 persons, 
the great majority of whom had never been summoned before, 
They were respectable, law-abiding citizens, mixed up with the 

ordinary rabble of the “drunken and disorderly.” Everyone wil] 

admit that this is a very serious matter—serious on account of 

the enormous amount of vexation and loss it has caused to 

the persons coucerned—and even more so on account of the 

odium incurred by the police in the execution of a most 
obnoxious duty. I believe I am right in saying that. Magis. 
trates as a rule detest dealing with these summonses, not 
only on account of their trivial character, but because they 
feel that a regulation which bears hardly on one class of 
dog-owners and exempts another is stamped with injustice, 
We are informed by Mr. Long that by persevering with his 
order he expects to stamp out the very rare disease of hydro. 
phobia. Then comes the question, Is it right that an official 
should be allowed to try experiments at such a cost? Dog. 
haters are, no doubt, pleased to see dogs muzzled. They 
would be still more pleased if they could be exterminated. 
Bat I suppose that is not as yet the view of the majority of 
this nation; and I think it is by no means senseless to ask 
Mr. Long to invent some regulation which will not throw 
It is welk 
known to those who study the subject that there is am 
alternative.—I am, &c., 


Sutton Oaks, Macclesfield. HERBERT PHILIPS, 





SCOTCH SERMONS. 

‘ [To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—In the course of a recent visit to Scotland I was 

pleased to find that the vein of unconscious humour which 

so often enlivened Scotch sermons of former time, and has 

supplied Dean Ramsay with so many edifying stories, has 

not been quite exhausted. I heard not long since a sermon 

on the subject of Naaman, and I was much tickled by the 

delicate touch with which the preacher succeeded in glossing 

over the repulsive foulness of leprosy. After enumerating 

the brilliant qualities of Naaman as a soldier and a states- 

man, and dwelling in some detail on the high position 

they had enabled him to attain at the Court of his master, the 

sermon proceeded: “ But there was one drawback to Naaman’s 

prosperity; he enjoyed very endefferent health.” Another 
preacher whom I heard chose for the subject of his discourse 
that incident in the life of Elijah when he took refuge 
in the wilderness from Jezebel’s menaces. The deep and 
overwhelming depression which seized on the prophet as he 
cast himself down under a juniper-tree, and asked that his 
life might be taken away, met with a somewhat novel inter- 
pretation. We were told that much which was generally 
considered to be due to moral or spiritual causes was really 
the effect of physical causes only, and that this was strikingly 
exemplified by the treatment which in the present instance 
was applied to Elijah. “In the first place he was prescribed 
food; he found at his head a cake baken on the coals, and a 
cruse of water. And in the next place he was prescribed exer- 
cise ; he went in the strength of that meat forty days and forty 
nights.” I am afraid that English commentators on the 
Bible, in their matter-of-fact simplicity, have missed the 
point which thus commended itself to the perfervidum ingenium 


of our friends across the Border.—I am, Sir, &c., : 
Maitre. 








POETRY. 


ON READING TENNYSON’S LIFE. 
Bor yesterday there was a hand 
That touched the harp with high command ; 
From first to last its faultless strain 
Was resolutely clear and sane; 








not raise the price of sugar —Ep. Spectator. ] 





No breath unholy swept the strings ; 
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No storm of passion soiled the springs ; 
Even in its strongest, swiftest roll 

*T was subject still to self-control ; 

As through its banks it poured along 

No torrent, but a tide of song; 

Full, liquid, deep, majestic sound, 

That felt its purpose, knew its bound; 
With stately music, sovereign tone, 
And sweetness, wisdom, all its own. 


Who did not love him? Tearful eyes 
Behold, long-watched, the curtain rise, 
And see, clear-limned, that all may read, 
His piciure. *Tis the man indeed: 

‘The soaring brow, the lofty grace, 

The dark-lined visionary face, 

‘That hid a nature ardent, strong, 

And generous, loth to think a wrong 

‘Of any. Since the world began 

There breathed not truer gentleman. 


Then as we muse, with wonder filled, 

Of all he fired, and all he thrilled ; 

Now singing in his lyric moods, 

The Ariel of our summer woods, 

‘Of grove, and stream, and meads, and flowers—~ 
He loved them, they were England’s, ours— 
How true his touch, how fine, how sweet ! 

Earth seemed to blossom at his feet. 


Anon, in high heroic rhyme 

He rose, he took the wings of Time; 
With Homer leaving worlds of sight 

For inward vision, clearer light. 

There, as a half-illumined moon, 

Part hidden, part in cloudless noon, 

He sang of shadows; names forgot 

Of Lyonesse, and Camelot; 

And Arthur, and the knightly ring 

That gathered round the blameless King; 
With Launcelot of the matchless spear ; 
And lovely, guilty Guinevere : 

Creatures of fancy, but his art 

Gave them such substance, colour, heart, 
That, as on all his glorious dream 

There came a glamour and a gleam, 

‘The Past was living: buried hours 

Were with us; they too, England’s, ours. 


Yet grander still he struck a note— 

And strung in heaven the chord he smote— 
He taught us faith, he lightened tears, 

He lifted veils of future years : 

Till, saddening in their pride of gold, 

And sickening of a heart grown cold, 

Men turned to dream ; and dreaming stood 
To muse of love and brotherhood ; 

Not come as yet, but seen afar 

Like advent of a later star, 

To light a blot in darkened skies, 

And close a doubt of aching eyes. 


‘There was he loftiest : there his word 


Like wonder-working prophet stirred ; 
And, as we marked him take his stand 
With lonely, shadowy, pointing hand~ 
Beyond our Present, past our ken,— 

To worlds that wait the future men ; 
Onur toil seemed easier, iife more dear, 
Earth less a discord, heaven more near; 
And things which had been passed away 
In dawning of the Golden Day, 

Lost, as in ocean rivers die, 

In light of immortality. 


Such was the man; the Poet-seer, 

The knightly nature, both are here: 

And these, embalmed to far-off days, 

The amaranth in his crown of praise, 

Shall live to tell, if men forget, 

His greatness, rarer, lovelier yet 

Than all earth’s laurels. This our king 

Of song was yet a loftier thing; 

Amid a world of spot and stain 

His life was noble as his strain. A. 


BOOKS. 


— 
A BUNDLE OF BALLADS.* 


THERE is no surer sign of a tendency towards ossification 
in literature than the inability of the poets to produce a good 
ballad. When ballads and songs give place to sonnets and 
elegies we may be sure that poetry hag little hold upon man- 
kind at large, and has entered upon the academic stage,—has 
left the street, the hillside, or the ship’s deck for the close 
dull atmosphere of the study. Of course poetry is not all 
ballads; and sonnets, elegies, and other forms of reflective 
poetry will always flourish side by side with the ballads and 
songs in a great and living literature. Still, the fact remains 
that the tree of literature is showing signs of degeneration 
when it cannot put forth these green shoots. Fortunately 
our literature can, and does, still produce true ballads and 
songs. They are rare, no doubt, and are too often lacking in 
spontaneity; but for all that, the art'of appealing to men and 
women who are not students and bookworms has not wholly 
died out. Still, to the band of modern ballad-writers a new 
recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the 
greatest possible pleasure that we notice the delightful little 
collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the 
title of Admirals All. Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He 
has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full alse 
of patriotic feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Those who have made any study of the later developments of 
our patriotic poetry will know how considerable is this achieve- 
ment. So great is Mr. Kipling’s force, so strong the fascination 
he wields, and so catching his manner, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for most writers to touch the themes specially associated 
with his name without falling into the hateful error of imita- 
tion, and giving us, instead of what Ben Jonson called “the 
lusty wine” of verse, Barrack-room Ballads and water. Mr. 
Newbolt knows how to be a patriotic poet without forgetting 
that a poet, to be worth anything, must be individual, must be 
himself, not an echo, however melodious. Hence we read his 
verse with the real delight and without being haunted by 
another voice. “Admirals All” is practically Mr. Steven- 
son’s charming essay on “ The Old Admirals” put into ballad 
form.—A poet may get inspiration in ideas without imitating ; 
for was not Shakespeare the prince of borrowers?—But Mr. 
Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem 
which could be sung by sailors all the world over. As a matter 
of fact, the style is very artful and very sound, but the plain 
man will fancy he likes it ‘because there is no humbugging 
literary rot init.’ Take the following verses. What can we 
want better to sing on land or sea? They will doubtless before 
long sing “ Admirals All” up the Nile, and while they are 
waiting for the word to storm Khartoum will stamp feet and 
rattle glasses to the sound of— 
“Essex was fretting in Cadiz Bay 
With the galleons fair in sight ; 
Howard at last must give him his way, 
And the word was passed to fight. 
Never was schoolboy gayer than he, 
Since holidays first began : 
He tossed his bonnet to wind and sca, 
And under the guns he ran. 
Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 
Their cities he put to the sack ; 
He singed His Catholic Majesty’s beard, 
And harried his ships to wrack. 
He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 
When the great Armada came ; 
But he said, ‘ They must wait their turn, good souls,’ 
And he stooped and finished the game. 
Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold, 
Duncan he had but two; ; 
But he anchored them fast where the Texel shoal 
And his colours aloft he flew. ‘ 
‘ I’ve taken the depth to a fathom,’ he cried, 
‘And [ll sink with a right good will : 
Yor I know when we’re all of us under the tide 
My flag will be fluttering still.’ 


Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound: 
* Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,” 
Said he, ‘for a thousand pound!’ . “ 
The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, ‘ ’ 
But he wickedly wagged his head : 
He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And ‘I’m damned if I see it!’ he said.” 








Gi EB: 





* Admirals All, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. London: Elkin Mathews, 
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It is really not fair to quote practically the whole of Mr. 
Newbolt’s ballad, but he gives one no option. 
a reviewer to do? He could not leave out Drake and the 
bowls, he must put in his favourite story about Duncan, and, 
of course, Nelson and the thousand pounds and the telescope 
had got to go in. However, we do Mr. Newbolt no wrong, for 
the rest of the poems which we cannot quote in fall are quite 
as good, and will not be missed by any lover of the poetry 
that stirs the blood. “San Stefano: a Ballad of the Bold 
‘Menelaus,’” is a capital sea piece. We will only quote the 
chorus, however. It is an excellent sign-post to the poem :—} 


“ She'd a right fighting company, three hundred men and more, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free; 
And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at the fore, 
When the bold ‘ Menelaus’ put to sea.” 


“Nine and forty guns in tackle running free” has a capital 
lilt. ‘‘Drake’s Drum” is a dialect poem. As our readers 
know, we are strong supporters of dialect poetry, but we 
doubt the wisdom of a dialect ballad. It makes the poem 
dramatic in feeling. But the ballad-writer does not want to 
give a dramatic impression; he wants to smite our hearts 
direct with the lyric arrow, not to put us intoa mood. Thus, 
though charming from the literary point of view as is 
“Drake’s Drum,” we hold that it should have been written 


in the universal, not the local, key. Here is averse of the 


poem, and a very excellent verse it is :-— 


“ Drake he was a Devon map, an’ riiled the Devon seas, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?), 

Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 
An’ dreaming arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

‘Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low ; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed them long 

ago.” 


Bat after all, it is little more than a matter of spelling to 


put the poem into the English of us all. 


Of the poems that are rather songs than ballads in Mr. 
Newbolt’s tiny volume we must mention one which he en- 
titles “ Vitai Lampada.” It is on the old playing-fields of 
Eton theme, and very cleverly has Mr. Newbolt handled his 
subject. We quote two verses, our readers will read the third, 
and not the least good, for themselves :— 


“ There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 

Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’” 


We must leave Mr. Newbolt’s verse without a word about 
**The Guides at Cabul,” “The Dictionary of National Bio- 
grapby,” or “ Laudabunt Alii,” but before we bid him “ Au 
revoir ” we will venture to suggest a theme for his muse. The 
mutiny at Vellore and Gillespie’s heroic action would furnish 
him with just the subject for a ballad. There was a reckless 
daring about Gillespie’s exploit which exactly suits this form 
of verse, where, if possible, the interest should centre in 
« single man or a single ship. The ballad wants a flesh- 
and-blood hero, and not an aspiration, however noble and 
stirring. Another excellent ballad could be made out of 
the storming of Seringapatam. Baird stood up in the 
breach and waved the storming-party on to take the city 
in which for so many years he had been a prisoner. There 
was something Homeric in this incident. Something far 
better than Homeric, something English, in that which 
followed. It was Baird who was entrusted with the duty of 
protecting from injury and pillage the city in which he had 
been scorned and tortured. He who might have cried for 
vengeance saw to it that no vengeance was taken. 
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THE LIFE OF MISS CLOUGH® 


Oncx in a lifetime perhaps, but seldom oftener, we find oyy. 
selves in communion with some man or woman who may tro} 
be called great; one whose mind is ever nobly intent on the 
higher charity, of lofty moral stature, kind, far-seeing, ang 
courageous. Such a one was Miss Clough, first Principal of 
Newnham College, who, at the age of twenty-one, set down in 
her diary the ambition to “work for her country, and make 
its people her heirs.” 

Her niece and biographer, Miss B. A. Clough, daughter of 
the poet, says that “this memoir was undertaken chiefly in 
the hope of giving pleasure to Miss Clough’s friends,” and for 
the benefit of Newnham students ; that it is, therefore, more 
lengthy and detailed than the general public require. But the 
apology was not needed, for she has unfolded with singular 
discretion, clearness, and sympathy the early history of an 
important institution and the personality of a great Pioneer, 
The book is very well arranged, and neither over-compressed 
nor too diffusive. Miss Clough did not begin her public work 
till 1871, when she was over fifty (so long had she to “ wait 
for happiness”), but the preceding years were not without 
significance, and it is by studying the very interesting 
journals here quoted that we may learn what manner of 
woman she really was, the exact nature of her ambitions, and 
the width of her generous sympathies. “It seems to me,” 
she wrote as long ago as 1843, “that to be quiet and to he 
active, or rather to be quietly active, constantly going on 
with untiring energy, and yet so softly as scarcely to be 
perceptible, this seems to me to be an approach towards per. 
fection. And this lesson we learn from Nature, which is un- 
ceasingly and yet imperceptibly changing.” This was assuredly 
the ideal to which she early attwined, and her steady pro- 
gression to calm happiness is the more remarkable in the 
light of the roughness, wildness, and desire to “cut a regular 
flash,” of which—in a certain fashion of youthful piety—she 
so frequently accuses herself. But the emotions which struck 
her as wild, and her mother as wilfal, were but the first 
inarticulate stirrings of a daring and independent imagi- 
nation, determined to understand her fellow-creatures and 
help them without regard to precedent or convention. 
She was always cautious in speech or action, but freely 
speculated from the beginning on the need for searching 
reforms in the position of women. She notes, for example, 
that “ married life too often becomes dull and hard. And 
surely, as woman begins to take a more prominent part in the 
duties of life she will no longer leave the business 
she had entered upon to go after her husband...... Ina 
holy and beautiful communion she lives with her chosen one,. 
but each walks alone in a round of duties, and the days of 
union are the Sabbaths of rest, the foretaste of a better life.” 
At another time she is surprised that a girl friend does not 
agree with her as to the desirability of women learning Greek 
and Latin; and again remarks: “I don’t much fancy men 
often understand women; they don’t know how restless and 
weary they get.” 

Although frequently rebuking herself for private complaints, 
and never counselling noisy revolt, Miss Clough was not one 
who believed in sitting down and bearing things. Nor was 
she inclined to rest contented with other people’s methods of 
reform. But she cannot be credited with elaborating general 
principles or carrying theories to their logical conclusions. 
She did not value strenuous consistency; and the memoir 
records, for example, several instances of her placid indifference 
to such an abstract science as political economy. “It was 
one of her pet heresies,” writes her niece, “ that it was @ 
good thing even for poor people to have large families, 
and that it was unnecessary to be alarmed at the rapid growth 
of population in England, because there were such hordes 
of black men and other uncivilised races, that it was 
well to have as many white ones as possible to oppose them, 
and struggle with them for the mastery of the world.” And 
when there was a strike during the building of Newnham she 
“went directly to the men, and proposed that she should 
herself pay the difference of wages which was the cause of 
dispute.” 

The personal attitude was entirely characteristic of all her 
work for higher education, which was not inspired by any 
impatience for the rights of women or any desire to prove 
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their equality to men. What appealed to her was the actual 
qosatisfactory and unsatisfying conditions of the women 
around her, which she never despaired of being able to im- 
prove. She did not trouble about marshalling the attack, 
because her faith in beauty and happiness left no room for 
fear of consequences or dread of unsound philosophy. She 
seldom ascended a platform or issued a programme, partly, 
no doubt, from inability to arrange her ideas or speak well, 
put principally because these methods were uncongenial. 
She spent her life in “finding a way,” and when found she 
would quietly talk it over and sift it among those most in 
sywpathy with her object, until it gradually took shape and 
found expression in some act of generous beneficence. 


The most striking example of far-reaching results, not even 
contemplated in her dreams, is the growth of the whole 
system of Extension Lectures from one of her plans for im- 
proving girls’ schools. But, indeed, she was intimately asso- 
ciated with all the important educational movements of her 
day. She witnessed, and assisted to obtain, the admission of 
girls to the Local examinations and the first Royal Com- 
mission’s Report on girls’ schools; while the ‘North of 
England Council for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women,” which was mainly her creation, was directly con- 
cerned with the origins ;of Girton College, teachers’ training 
Colleges, classes by correspondence, the Girls’ Public Day 
Schools Company, and the Cambridge Higher Locals. 
Further, while settled at Cambridge she took an active 
interest in the problems of elementary education, the 
foundation of the Parents’ National Educational Union, and 
the National Home Reading Union. 


Newnham College itself grew, incidentally as it were, out 
of these movements, and originally had not any defined 
academic ambitions. We have noted that the standard of 
girls’ schools was to be raised by public inspection and public 
examinations, of which the Higher Locals were the ultimate 
expression. In their interest Professor Sidgwick and others 
now organised a scheme of lectures at Cambridge, where 
teachers are plentiful; and it naturally followed that they 
soon felt dissatisfied with audiences composed entirely of 
residents in the town. Hence arose the need for a boarding- 
house or hostel, afterwards ‘destined to become Newnham 
College, which Professor Sidgwick himself founded, and put 
under the charge of Miss Clough. 


Seldom probably has any institution been so profoundly 
influenced by its first Principal. It is extremely difficult to 
analyse the unique combination of sweetness and strength 
which united to form the winning personality of Miss Clough. 
Her lofty moral stature never made her unapproachable, and 
if smallness shrank before her piercing eyes, the tender smile 
would revive its courage. She was supremely interested, as 
we have seen, in individuals, and never forgot a student; 
every one came to her with their own concerns, and she had 
love and sympathy for all. Her somewhat hesitating manner 
and difficulty in expression combined with a subtle kindly 
humonr to give her conversation a peculiar charm of quaint 
originality ; and she was always surprising even her intimates 
by some totally unexpected suggestion or comment. 


At first sight her general policy might be called timid; for 
she looked upon every concession from the University asa 
personal favour, designedly modified the course of study to 
suit the incomplete training in girls’ schools, and was most 
anxious that none of her students should attract notice by 
their unconventionality. But her condact was not governed by 
timidity. She was an opportunist in so far that she believed 
im gradual measures and a conciliatory attitude; but no 
opposition or fear of consequences could turn her from the path, 
and her particular methods were directed towards a definite 
purpose. She wanted to help and inspire a large number 
of women who, for various reasons, were not then ready for a 
strictly academic experience, and she adopted the only 
possible means towards that end. She wished her “ children” 
to become worthy citizens and noble women more than 
Scholars or bookworms; and the words of her last address 
to the students leaving College may be read as the expression 
of her guiding spirit:—“One word more. Take the little 
Pleasures of life, watch the sunsets and the clouds, the 
shadows in the streets and the misty light over our great 
Cities, These bring joy by the way and thankfulness to our 


PROFESSOR LANCIANI ON ANCIENT ROME.* 


Proressor LANCIANI is undoubtedly the greatest living 
authority on Roman antiquities, and we may go even farther, 
and say that no writer on that ever-fascinating theme has 
done more than he to establish Roman archzology on a 
sound and scientific basis. We can never afford to ignore 
the great work done by J. H. Parker, and Dr. Dyer’s work on 
the city of Rome is still of value and interest, though, as it 
was written in 1865, much of it is quite out of date at 
present, owing to the extensive researches which have almost 
recreated portions of Republican and Imperial Rome since 
that time. Nor can we forget the great value of Mr. Burn’s 
treatises, both the larger and the smaller, the latter of which 
we have found most useful, especially amid the Palatine 
ruins, But undoubtedly for the intelligent visitor to Rome 
to-day this work by Professor Lanciani is the best that can 
be found. There is absolutely no detail connected with any 
Roman monument which has been brought to light concerning 
which the distinguished Roman Professor does not know 
everything that is to be known. He is not, however, a meve 
archeological dryasdust, but a sympathetic and original 
investigator, whose wide historical spirit reinforces his 
immense mass of learning, and whose imagination helps him 
to reconstruct old Rome, its life, its institutions, its very 
aspect, with a fidelity to truth which is as wonderful as it is 
fascinating. Every English visitor to Rome should pack this 
invaluable work in his trunk before starting, and should 
recur to its pages while wandering amid the ruins. The 
chief result of the work that has been accomplished 
during the last fifteen or twenty years by the Italian 
school of archzology is the rehabilitation of no small part of 
the old traditional Roman history, and Professor Lanciani 
feels himself justified in telling us that we may now un- 
hesitatingly accept many of the traditions regarding the 
origin and early history of the Roman people which tke 
German school set aside as pure myth. The destructive 
criticism began with Niebuhr, and for two generations 
the process continued of dissolving by elaborate criticism the 
old traditional account which had been generally accepted. 
For English people, the critical method culminated in Seeley’s 
edition of the early books of Livy, in which a very severe 
attack was made on Dyer’s work on the city of Rome. But 
just as researches in craniology and ethnology have modified 
much of the old dogma of the philologists respecting pra- 
historic man, so the actual excavations in Rome and Etruria 
which the Italian Government has encouraged since the 
Papal rule was brought to an end, have modified our views of 
early Roman history, and we should be inclined to say that 
few, if any, scholars would now be found who would take up 
the old ultra-sceptical attitude towards Roman tradition. 

The artist is accustomed to lament the disappearance of 
the picturesque Rome which he knew in the time of Papal 
rule, and to attribute the unwelcome change in no smal) 
degree to the growth of research into ancient monuments as. 
expressed by the excavations. To the artist the ruins in the 
Forum and on the Palatine looked better for his purposes 
as they were. It is part of the eternal war between the 
artistic and the scientific spirit, The former searches 
for beautiful impressions, the latter wishes to under- 
stand the development of human institutions, and we 
are not likely to see a truce proclaimed between ther. 
For our own part, we must say that, in our judgment, 
speculative investments in real estate, and the quite natural, 
but rather inflated, pride of Italy in her recent achievements 
and her new national life, have had more to do with the 
spoiling of Rome than all the excavations put together. The 
unfinished Palace of Justice hard by the Castle of St. Angelo, 
the gigantic monument to Victor Emmanuel near the Piazza 
Venezia, and the new flats built by speculative Roman nobles, 
who have been nearly ruined by their foolish ventures, are the 
destroying agencies rather than the excavations. But even 
had the work of the archzologists been of a more iconoclastic 
character than it has actually been, we should say that the 
insight it has given us into the history of Rome would have 
justified what has been done. The intelligent student who 
muses amid the cells of the Vestal Virgins or amid the 
imposing remains of the palace of Domitian will also, we 
think, be of this opinion, especially if he carries Professor 
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Lanciani’s book in his hand. For here is a complete and 
absolutely accurate record of what has been done up to date. 
The author remarks in his preface that we may treat Roman 
.remains from three points of view—the chronological, the 
topographical, and the architectural—and that each system has 
its own advantages. Professor Lanciani has himself adopted 
the following method. He has first described in full detail 
._the fundamental lines of Roman topography, the site, geology, 
climate, configuration of soil, rivers and springs, walls, 
‘aqueducts, and roads. Next, he has minutely described the 
‘Palatine, centre and seat of Roman power and life. Then 
“we are taken along the Sacra Via, no detail being suffered to 
veseape us. The rest of the city is next described according 
‘to the fourteen “regions” into which it was divided by 
eAugustus, the regions being comprised in ten sections, each 
eof which has a character of itsown. A short chapter follows 
on the “ General Aspect of the City,” and the work concludes 
with useful tables of dates, lists of Emperors and Popes, of 
architects and buildings, of sculptors and painters, of coins 
vand' measures. ~In short, we get here a complete vade 
mecum, 
Professor Lanciani discusses some of the vexed questions 
“on which there has been such difference of opinion among 
historians, especially the question of the population of 
ancient Rome. ‘The estimates have ranged from three- 
quarters of a million to fourteen millions, the latter extra- 
ordinary figure being given by Vossius! The author thinks 
that the real number was probably about one million. Gibbon 
estimated it at one million two hundred thousand at the 
time of Constantine, and Professor Lanciani thinks that 
“although his calculations rest on no scientific basis, yet 
his exquisite historical intuition made him strike almost the 
right figure.” Bunsen’s standard test is the right one—the 
number of those to whom grain was gratuitously distributed 
ander Augustus—but he was mistaken as regards the numbers 
of the slave population. The habitable space also forms a 
test, especially as we happen to know something about the 
building regulations under the Empire, and there are the 
vwalls of Aurelian to aid our estimate,—walls happily still 
standing, but which, we grieve to learn from Professor 
Lanciani, are doomed, since the money to repair and sustain 
.them cannot be raised either by the Government or the 
Roman municipality. The sums wasted in one day in 
Africa might surely have prevented the ruin of a price- 
less relic of the past. Of this population of a million 
sabout one hundred and seventy-nine thousand lived in 
palaces, and eight hundred and twenty-one thousand in 
tenement-houses, which latter first came into existence 
in Rome as early as 455 B.C. There are houses in Traste- 
vere and the fast disappearing Ghetto that may be taken as 
good’ specimens of an old*Roman tenement-house or insula. 
Rents in ancient Rome were very high, as much as’ £17 a year 
'being paid for a miserable garret in the time of Julius Cwsar. 
‘A rentbof £266 was paid for a froisidme étage in the insula of 
*Publius Clodius. The tnsulz were excessively high as com- 
pared with the width of the streets, and there was fearful 
eover-crowding, lack of air, and not a little jerry-building. 
Nero:eonies out in, Professor Lanciani’s pages as a sanitary 
tveformer,'the fire he started having probably saved the city 
-from: afar worse pestilence. On rebuilding, the Imperial 
varchitects' greatly improved the city. Trajan also by an 
edict fixed the height of tenement-houses, but the people 
-mustistill have found huge blocks of masonry in their way, 
,as the palace of Caligula towered 150 ft. over the street, and 
sthat of Septimius Severus 180 ft. It is singular to note how 
vai certain. character persistently clings to a district. The 
gtonrist in: Rome notes to-day the large tenement-houses for 
the working classes near the Aventine; it was precisely here 
sthat the Plebeians first established themselves in tenement- 
housesifour anda half centuries before the Christian era. If 
othe houses of the poor of old) Rome were unhealthy, the 
swater-supply, on the other hand, was magnificent. Even the 
‘splendid water-supply of the Rome of to-day is cast into 
the shade by that of ancient Rome, which was double per 
inhabitant that of the modern city. Every public and private 
garden, every. warehouse, every private house, was well sup- 
plied, and there were also twelve hundred and twelve public 
; fountains and two hundred and forty-seven reservoirs in the 
time of Constantine. What a comment on the London of 
to-day, with its East End deprived of water for weeks 
: together ! 





There is one problem which the visitor to Rome is alwa 
putting to himself,—How came the ancient city to be buried 
under beds of earth of such varied thickness ? Professor 
Lanciani answers this question from experience gained durin 
an excavation in 1883-84, in an ancient villa, which had not 
‘been destroyed by fire or violence, but which had been left to 
decay. He found that a noble Roman house of one story 
produces a stratum of loose material and rubbish 1 metre gs 
centimetres high ; or, in other words, a building of 10 metres 


‘in height produces 1'85 cubic metres for each square metre of 


surface; and he says,'“ If a building of very modest propor. 
tions has caused such a volume of ruins, it is easy to imagine 
what must have been the results of the destructionof the private 
and public monuments of ancient Rome.” The successive fires 
and other agencies of destruction rendered rebuilding frequent, 
and thus huge masses of earth were from time to time removed 
and dumped down in other spots. Thus Trajan removed 
nearly 800,000 cubic metres of earth to make room for hig 
forum, and this mass was laid over a public cemetery, 
Diocletian demolished two temples to make way for his baths, 
and the products of destruction were heaped up 20 metres 
high near the present railway-station. Thus, in addition to 
the natural hills of Rome, artificial hills were formed, and, 
indeed, any rise after the fall of the Empire is declared by 
our author to be purely artificial, and so we begin to see how 
the singular phenomena we observe may be explained. The 
foundations of a house at the corner of the Via Cavour and 
the Piazza dell Esquilino were sunk 53 ft. before the stratum 
of débris was passed through. The soil which covered the 
Palace of the Cxsars has not been created entirely by the 
crumbling of the building, but also is soil removed by Cardinal 
Farnese from the Campus Martius to the top of the Palatine 
when building the Gesu Church. Thus we are enabled to see 
how crumbling, rebuilding, removals, have all contributed 
through the course of centuries of history to produce the 
surface and sub-surface results of the present day. 





DR. PUSEY.* 
Some biographies derive their interest mainly from their 
subject; others from the literary skill of the biographer. 
Both desiderata would have been fulfilled in Pusey’s Life if 
Dr. Liddon had lived to finish the work which he began, 
Pusey was not only himself an interesting character, but was, 
in addition, intimate with some of the most interesting men 
of our time, and lived through one of the most exciting and 
dramatic periods of English history, in which, moreover, he 
played a conspicuous part. And Dr. Liddon was jast the man 
to write his biography. He possessed in an unusual degree 
two gifts which do not often go together,—the oratorical and 
the literary; and behind his literary talent was a rich fund of 
humonr and great dramatic power, with a keen appreciation 
of picturesque effect. According to his own scheme, the 
biography of Pusey was to be, in fact, a history of the Oxford 
Movement, with Pusey as its central figure. “It would fall,” 
the compiler of the present volume tells us, “ into four parts, 
to be entitled ‘The Preparation; The Movement; The 
Struggle; The Victory.” Dr. Liddon collected materials 
for all the parts, but incompletely for this volume; and he 
wrote most of the first volume, though without the final 
revision, which, owing to his fastidious taste, almost in- 
variably involved recasting a considerable portion of what he 
had written. Nor did even this preliminary carefulness 
satisfy him; for his critical eye was wont to detect so many 
faults in the printed proof that his printers used to say that 
it would sometimes have been easier to distribute the type 
and reset it than to insert Liddon’s numerous corrections. 
This will give an idea of the loss, even to the first volume, 
of Dr. Liddon’s premature death. To the remaining three 
volumes that loss, of course, has been incalculable. The 
materials of the second volume had been arranged by Dr. 
Liddon, and parts of it written in the rough. For the third 
volume Dr. Liddon left only ample materials and copious 
notes, while “his only contribution to this volume,” we are 
told in the preface, “is the touching description of Dr. 
Pusey’s last days and of his death-bed.” This volume also 
has suffered another great loss through the death of Dr. 
Wilson, the Warden of Keble College, to whose “ careful re- 











* Life of Edward Bowerie Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Pro- 
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vision throughout the other three volumes owe so much.” 
Nevertheless, the volume is intensely interesting, partly 
pecanse the events which it relates are closer to our own 

eration and concern us more obviously, and partly because 
the three most influential Tractarian converts to Rome play 
P prominent part in it—Newman, Manning, and Ward— 
besides other distinguished men. Newman appears in a 
most attractive light; full of affection towards his old 
friends, Pusey and Keble, and of sympathy for their efforts 
to bring about a union between the Anglican and Roman 
Churches, though seeing the practical difficulties much 
more clearly than they did, and having very little hope of 
any successful result. The volume contains a great many 
of Newman’s letters, all fall of that literary charm beyond 
their subject which marks everything that he wrote, Another 
distinguished man who plays a conspicuous and a most en- 
gaging part in this volume in connection with the subject of 
reunion is Darboy, the Archbishop of Paris, afterwards 
pratally murdered by the Communists. 


The volume begins by calling attention to the great change 
which the legislation of 1854 wrought in the University of 
Oxford. “It represented,” the editor tells us, “far more than 
a change in the outward arrangements of Academical life; 
it was coincident with the dominance of a new spirit in the 
thought of the University.” The Tractarian Movement was 
not started to counteract the Evangelicals, although that 
“was its immediate and most practical result.” Newman 
was the animating and directing spirit of the Movement, 
though it owed its originating impulse to Keble’s famous 
sermon and Christian Year; and Newman himself has 
told us that the spectre which haunted him at that time, 
and hurried him home from Southern Italy for the purpose 
of organising a movement in opposition to it, was Liberalism ; 
not. the Liberalism of party politics, but the spirit of free- 
handling in matters of faith. combined with an Erastian 
policy towards the Church, which had at the period of the 
first Reform Bill begun to be imported from Germany. 


It was to the University Act of 1854 that Dr. Liddon 
attributed all the mischief, as he deemed it, of the new régime 
at Oxford,—that Liberalism in matters of faith which held 
nothing too sacred or settled for critical analysis and over- 
throw; and he gave expression to his views and fears in an 
article in the Church Quarterly Review the year after Pusey’s 
death, That article Mr. Gladstone read with surprise, 
Although he did not share Liddon’s fears as to the future 
of religion in the University, he was disappointed at the 
results of the Act of 1854, For that Act, in his belief and 
intention, did but restore self-government to the University 
by liberating her from the tyranny of an oligarchy. The 
practical government of the University had been till then in 
the hands of the heads of Colleges, who were too prone to 
use their power tyrannically, as in the case of Newman and 
Pusey. It is not generally known that the Bill of 1854, though 
founded on the recommendations of a Royal Commission, was 
largely moulded by Mr. Gladstone, who induced Lord John 
Russell to let him have charge of it in the House of Commons, 
that he might thus be enabled the more effectually to safe- 
guard the rights and interests of the University, for which 
he was then the senior Member. Whatever evils followed 
from the restoration of self-government to the University 
must therefore, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, be credited to 
the previous system rather than to the legislation of 1854. 


But the truth is that the collision with “Germanism,” as 
the new critical method was called, was bound to come, and 
it may be doubted whether greater evils would not have 
ensued from a system which could find no place for such men 
as Newman, Keble, and Pusey, than any that have followed 
from the legislation of 1854. The volume of Essays and 
Reviews was the product of the old system more than of the 
new. Most of the “Essays” would now be thought crude 
and shallow where they are not harmless, and they owed their 
Teputation at the time to the fierce onslaught made upon 
them, rather than to any intrinsic merits of their own. The 
two points brought to the test of a legal decision were the 
inspiration of the Bible and the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and few thoughtful Churchmen would now deny that 
the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
apart from the offensive form in which Lord Westbury 
elothed it, was wise as well as just. The conviction of the 
defendants would have fettered the freedom of Churchmen 





on questions which the Church of Christendom has left nnde- 
fined; and we should have had the Church of England com- 
mitted to a view of Biblical inspiration and, the destiny of 
men after death which would haye been infinitely more 
injurious than any temporary evils resulting from the 
acquittal of the incriminated essayists, 

But there was one eminent man among the clergy—another 
of those wise and judicial divines, who were ostracised by the 
oligarchy which ruled Oxford University before 1854—who 
held aloof from the hurly-burly caused by Essays and Reviews, 
This was Dean Church. While condemning the rashness and 
crudeness of some of the essayists, who had “not got their 
thoughts and theories into such order and consistency as to 
warrant their coming before the world with such revolu- 
tionary views,” he adds: “ But there has been a great deal of 
unwise passion and hasty abuse; and people who have not an 
inkling of the difficulties which beset the. questions are for 
settling them in a summary way, which is perilous for every 
one.” 

But the controversy about Essays and Reviews had one 
unexpected result, which fills a large part, and the most 
interesting, of this volume. Dr. Manning, who was not yet 
Archbishop, addressed to Dr. Pusey a letter in pamphlet 
form in which he declared that the Church of England, so 
far from being considered by any Roman Catholics, as. 
Pusey had said, “a bulwark against infidelity,’ was be- 
lieved, on the contrary, “to be itself a source of un- 
belief because of the truths which it rejected.” The 
pamphlet was so aggressive and so unfair. to the Church 
of England that Pusey determined to answer it, in 
spite of Newman’s significant question, ‘‘ Why should you 
answer him?” And he began his answer in the form of a 
letter to Keble, very much on the lines of Newman’s Tract 90. 
But he had not proceeded far when he changed his, plan, and 
instead of writing, as he had:intended, a defence of the Church 
of England, he turned his.letter to Keble into.a, plea for re- 
union between the Churches of England and Rome, and 
published it in an octavo volume bearing the title of The 
Church of England. a Portion of Christ's. One. Holy Catholic 
Church, a Means of Restoring Visible Unity: an Eirenicon. 
Bat an eirenicon implies terms, conditions; and the purpose of 
Pusey’s Hirenicon was to ascertain the terms on which Rome 
would agree to reunion. He therefore drew up the minimum 
of what he thought Rome might aceept, and'the maximum 
which the Church of England might agree to concede. He 
thought the latter might accept the decrees of Trent with 
explanations, and allow the Pope’s supremacy if understood 
in the sense of primacy; provided that Rome would make 
an authoritative declaration that some prevalent opinions and 
practices were not de fide, and would not be imposed on 
Anglicans. Believing that “the chief hindrance” for English 
Churchmen was the invocation of saints, and especially “‘ the 
system in regard to the Blessed Virgin,” he compiled a long 
catena of prayers, addresses, and devotions to the Virgin, 
which startled moderate Roman Catholics, and which was 
to Dr. Newman, as he expressed it, “like a bad dream.” 


Pusey’s book was received by the British public in a manner 
which was as surprising as it was gratifying to its author. 
The Times greeted it with a respectful review of five columns, 
which probably represented average opinion. Doubtless this 
was due in part to the formidable case which Pusey had made 
out against the position assigned to the Virgin in the popular 
devotions of the Roman Church, and even in some authorita- 
tive treatises,—a position which the decree in favour of her 
Immaculate Conception seemed to countenance. But the 
goodwill with which the Hirenicon was generally received 
marked also the widespread influence of the Oxford Movement 
since the frantic outcry raised against Newman’s Tract 90. 


Pusey was so encouraged by the favourable reception of his: 
book that he made up his mind to lay his case for reunion 
before the Vatican Council, which was then in preparation, 
though it did not meet till five years later. With this view 
he determined, after consultation with Newman and others, 
to take counsel with some Catholic ecclesiastics of eminence 
onthe Continent. Of these the most eminent were Doupanloup 
(the illustrious Bishop of Orleans) and Darboy (Archbishop 
of Paris). He received much sympathy and encouragement 
from both. Darboy recognised the difficulties in the way of 
a successful issue to Pusey’s project, “but he saw no reason 
why it should not be.” But nothing came of Pusey’s efforte, 
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as Newman, with his knowledge alike of the Vatican and of 
the English Church, had forewarned him. With the exception 
of Darboy himself and a few others, it turned out that what 
Rome wanted was the submission of indviduals, not the 
corporate reunion of Churches. 

This last volume of Pusey’s Life would richly repay 
perusal were it only for the varied light which Newman’s 
letters, of which there are many, cast upon his singularly 
attractive character. But the whole volume is full of interest 
from beginning to end. It is a record of the part played by 
Dr. Pusey in the principal controversies which affected the 
Church of England during the last forty years, and this of 
necessity brings upon the scene other distinguished persons 
besides Newman, and other incidents than those arising out 
of the question of reunion. The central figure of the whole is 
of course Pusey himself, and the impression which he leaves 
upon the mind is that of a character of great force, intel- 
iectual power, rare learning and industry, childlike simplicity 
and unworldliness, and, above all, saintliness; together with 
that deficiency in the tactics of controversy which often goes 
with such a character, and that sanguine devotion to a cause 
which is so set on the end that it often overlooks the 
difficulties of the process. It was with a true instinct that 
the popular judgment fixed the name of Pasey rather than 
Newman's on the Tractarian Movement. 

We have in this volume a most engaging picture of the 
saintly side of Dr. Pusey’s character during the virulent out- 
break of cholera in the East End of London in the year 1866. 
Pusey, who was then busy on his second volume on the ques- 
tion of reanion, presented himself one day unexpectedly at 
the Rectory of Bethnal Green, and “ offered,” says the ex- 
cellent rector, the late Septimus Hansard, “to act as my 
assistant curate, to visit the sick and dying, whom I could 
not visit, in my stead, and to minister to their spiritual wants. 
And he did so. Quietly and unobtrusively this true gentle- 
man, this humble servant of Christ, assisted me in this most 
trying duty of visiting the plague-stricken houses of the poor 
in Bethnal Green.” Pusey, in addition, established “a large 
temporary home for cholera patients” at Ascot, under the 
direct management of Miss Sellon, the Mother Superior of the 
Devonport Sisterhood. Mr. Hansard’s description of Pusey 
working hard among the poor and afilicted, while snatching 
such moments as he could for his literary labours, reminds 
one of Saint Francis. “If the word ‘sweet’ had not become 
‘somewhat canting,” says Mr. Hansard, “I should say there 
‘was something inexpressibly sweet in the smile and quiet 
laughter which so brightened his face when he was pleased 
and hopeful.” Aud he gives a charming picture, with which 
this long notice may fittingly close, of Dr. Pusey waiting on the 
rector and parish doctor one day at luncheon at the hospital: 

“T remonstrated, and made efforts to wait on myself. No, he 
aid, he must wait on me. When I said, perhaps somewhat con- 
ventionally, that that was an honour I must not let him pay me, 
he said, No, it was an honour, a pleasure, to wait on a clergyman 
who, &c., &c., &c. And so he handed me the potatoes and the 
Dread, poured out the beer, and made it froth, and helped us to 
the cutlets, &c., &c., smiling all the time, and saying all sorts of 


little playful things of kindness to us, which made us all the 
more refreshed and encouraged.” 





THE ENGLISH AT HOME.* 
THESE two curious works may be read together, as mutually 
destructive views of much-vexed modern England as she 
appears to the Oriental. If Wo Chang be really a gennine 
personage, and a real Chinaman giving his unprejudiced 
views of our life and manners, as in his eyes they appear, he 
must be pardoned much for the necessary indignation which 
he displays with our life and manners in retaliation for the 
burlesque aspects of the East with which the writers about 
China have made us familiar. The great mass of excellent 
people derive all that they know or want to know on such 
subjects from works like the Geisha or the Mikado. China 
and Japan are all one to them. The present writer once 
heard an indignant visitor to the Savoy say that he disliked 
the Mikade very much, because he had just come back from 
Japan, and had seen nothing there at all like it. Andif this 
was a travelled observer, what of the stay-at-homes? If we 
accept Wo Chang with any hesitation, it is because his English 
is so very contemporary and vernacular, occasionally varied 





* (L) England Through Ohinese Spectacles: Leaves from the Note-Book of Wo 


Chang. London: Cotton Press.—-(2.) England to an English Eye, By the 





by expressions of rather strained metaphor. “The sight of 
simulated golden souls operates upon me like an emetic” 
a paraphrase for “Humbug makes me sick,” ig more j . 
bombastic than an Oriental vein. And it hag not bic a 
common for some long-suffering Englishman to viaad of 
wrath with the national institutions under the guise of 
foreign observer. It is an accepted form of literature ; 
as such may be taken as what it claims to be, The followin 
indictment is very like the growl of a “ law-abiding” Brit 
who has suffered bitterly for his civic virtue :— is 

“The poorer classes esca : i 
tively, Ab sccoie they are a ¥% Yittle be "he make ee 
being a poor man’s lawyer. Those in the middle and y - 
classes, and especially those engaged in commerce, meet the 
lawyer at every turn. They engage him to draw up contracts 
legally and safely, only to give work to more lawyers to attack or 
defend the contract whenever a dispute arises about it. There is 
more legal disputing to be made out of the most carefully drawn-up 
document. than out of the interchange of the shortest notes,” 
Now, there is greater truth and force in this brief charge than 
in whole volumes of contract-law. When “Wo Chang” 
describes England as “ priest-ridden ” he is rather weakly in 
the wrong; when he describes her as “lawyer-ridden” he ig 
emphatically in the right. If Lord Esher’s noble and upright 
plea for “ justice first, law afterwards,” could but meet with 
more general acceptance, things might improve. But the 
whole system is very unsound; and that ours is a “lawyer. 
ridden country” is the most tangible trath in Wo Chang's 
book. His remarks about the snobbishness of Society, and 
the nobodies who want to figure in it, are of an older 
and less striking type. Our own satirists have worked 
that attractive theme over and over again; and to be 
told that Smith and Shnufflebottom (a very old cogno- 
men) and Snooke blossom into De Smetti and Shale. 
bottom and Snefton is but a watery reflection of our 
old friend Alured De Mogyns. Our critic forgets that he 
is dealing here more with a phase of human nature 
than with a national characteristic, and that the desire 
to rise socially in the world has been one of man’s weak- 
nesses for time out of mind. They may no doubt order 
these things better in China, as, according to their repre- 
sentative, they do. In that happy land there are, he says, 
no snobs and no lawyers, while a more ideal system than 
theirs, of education and of rank, has never existed outside of 
Plato’s Republic. “The literates” supply the place of an 
effete and beer-propped aristocracy, and the worship of know- 
ledge takes precedence of the race for wealth. All written 
matter is so sacred that after a certain period all discoverable 
scraps are collected and formally committed to the waters, 
So lofty and so universal are the precepts of Confucius, in 
whose faith Wo Chang was brought up (though he was 
solidly trained in the English language and literature by a 
wise and learned tutor at one of the treaty ports), that they 
at once anticipate and obscure the unfledged lessons of 
Christianity. We can but be thankful for his admission that 
“ countless virtues adorn every department of English life,” 
to atone for the defects which it is his purpose to expose, a8 
going far to neutralise our nobler tendencies, But we cannot 
resist the conclusion that China ought to be in a very different 
position, from the best that she can be in fairness said to 
hold, if her system and her laws worked as by his showing 
they should. That the precepts of Confucius in a great 
sense anticipated the teaching of Christ, as in the command 
to “love your neighbour as yourself,” is very true, as it is 
only too true that but a small proportion of Christians are 
capable of acting up to the precept to an appreciable degree. 
But the point always lost sight of in these discussions is the 
magnitude of the Christian claim, by which alone it asserts 
itself to be above all other creeds, leaving the teachings of 
Confucius with those of Plato and Marcus Aurelius upon 
another plane altogether. It is by a different standard from 
that of the mere moralist that it has elected to be tried:— 
“Une immense espérance a traversé la terre— 

Malgré nous vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux.” 
We may add, moreover, if from a lower point of view, that 
neither Wo Chang nor history give us mach proof that Con- 
fucians act up to their principles any better than Christians. 
At least we know of no especial form in which the China 
man’s love for his fellow-creatures is forcibly manifested. 
But there is no need to question what the Chinese civilisation 
was ; what it is, or ought to be, is quite another thing, though 
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the absence of Jawyers may be much in its favour. 
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_——_ 
We have said that the booklet of Mr. Pandian may be taken 
dote to the uncomplimentary remarks of Wo Chang. 
know that we quite approve the later Indian fashion 
of pouring out effusive compliments to all things English as 
the shining example to the East. For we are never able 
qholly to believe in their sincerity, while so many of the signs 
of the times continue to point to a state of veiled rebellion. 
There is small doubt that all classes of the natives are at 
heart profoundly Anti-Western, and look forward to a final 
emancipation from foreign rule; while the growing class of 
\Jiterates” amongst them learn moreand more to understand 
that the time is not yet, till Western ideas have permeated 
and filtered down. Meanwhile the English police, and the 
English houses, and the English arrangements are models in 
the Reverend Mr. Pandian’s eyes. The English baker 
delights him to the extent of a whole page, while for 
the tailor and the bootmaker no words can be too high. 
The Indian cobbler we learn to be a “pitiable botcher” 
beside his English counterpart; and it is well that a class 
qho do not perhaps get too much honour at our own 
hands should be thus much indemnified. To compare a 
British baker’s shop to the Garden of Eden is bold and 
imaginative, but comforting after the bitter strictures of 
Wo Chang. Short pen-and-pencil pictures of our leading 
men, especially amongst the divines, lend interest to Mr. 
Pandian’s pages, and in his mind, at all events, there is no 
doubt that it isin her militant Christianity that the whole 
strength and wealth of England lie. Her very diversity of 
forms of creed seems to him but a tribute to her earnestness. 
We can but hope that it may be so; but few observers at the 
present day seem to take sufficient note of the growing tone 
of contented and impartial indifference—not upon religious 
subjects before any other, but in every field of thought among 
the mass of us—which more and more pervades our life every- 
where. Nothing struck Daudet and Zola so much, when 
they came amongst us to inquire as to the real state of feeling 
in England towards France, as the conviction that there was, 
in point of fact, none at all either way. 


ag an anti 
We do not 





THE MAGAZINES. 

We do not quite know why those who write of Blackwood's 
Magazine, as some one does in this month’s issue, confine 
themselves so closely to the first group of writers init. We 
seem to have heard nearly enough of “Christopber North ” 
and Lockhart, “the Ettrick Shepherd,” and to wish to know 
something more of the hundred and one contributors who have 
since maintained the fame of the magazine. We should like 
to hear something of its poets, from “Delta” down to the 
Irishman, Bartholomew Simmons, who, though he was scarcely 
a poet in any true sense, had a talent for rhymed narrative 
which took a grip of you. The present writer was surprised 
and amused the other day to find that he could repeat the 
whole of ‘‘ Mabmoud the Ghaznavide,” though it must be 
nearly fifty years since he read it, and then only as one reads 
poetry ina magazine. There has been wonderful prose work, 
too, in Blackwood. We know of few things more absorbing 
to the reader than the too short series of “ Rabbinical 
Legends,” or the sketches from Turkish history, which are 
as brilliant and instructive as Dean Church’s extraordinary 
monograph upon the origin of Turkish power, or than a whole 
catalogue of descriptions of less frequented parts of the world 
and of adventures therein. There must indeed be at least a 
hundred serious papers in the past numbers of Blackwood 
which are as worthy of republication as the Tales. We do not 
notice in this number anything that attracts us specially 
except the account of the magazine itself, but there is a well- 
written and temperate plea for the Forward policy on the 
Indian Frontier. 

The Contemporary Review is hardly up to the average, the 
majority of the articles lacking the distinction which separates 
a really good essay from a mere collection of more or less in- 
stractive facts, such as the papers called “The Spirit of Modern 
Methodism”—it should have been called “The Facts and 
Figures of Modern Methodism”—and “The First Russian 
Census,” The main piece of information which Dr. Davison 
Sives us is that the Methodists of this country belonging to 
the central body and its offshoots number between four and 
five millions, besides the million adherents in Canada and 
twenty-five millions in the United States. That is a most 
Serious statement, as is also Dr. Dillon’s that the Russian 








Census of this year, the first ever carefully taken, shows that 
Rassia, European and Asiatic, contains more than a hundred 
and twenty-nine millions of people, thus distributed :— 
‘94,188,750 inhabit the 50 Governments of European Russia 





9,442,590 as 10 Ps Poland 
9,723,553 pe 11 a the Caucasus 
5,731,732 i 9 S Siberia 
8,415,174 pa 5 pe the Steppe regions 
4,175,101 pa Provinces of Transcaspia and of Turkestan 
6,413 ‘a Khiva and Bokhara 

2,527,801 2 Finland 

129,211,114.” 


We had, we confess, no idea of the population of the Caucasus, 
though we were aware that Siberia is not the entirely un- 
tenanted wilderness it is usually imagined to be. We could 
have wished that Dr. Davison had told us more of the 
tendency of modern Methodism and the special tone which 
distinguishes it from other great Christian Churches, and that 
Dr. Dillon, who calls the population of Russia “ heterogeneous,” 
had dwelt a little more upon the causes which produce in its 
external action such homogenity. We should have said 
that at least seventy millions of the population are in many 
ways more homogeneous than the majority of European 
peoples, than the inhabitants of the British Isles, for 
example, or of France or of Italy.——Lady Jeune would have 
done more for her friend, the late “ Duchess of Teck,” had 
she not suffered her enthusiasm to run away with her. 
We can believe anything about the virtues of the Princess, 
but it is a little too much to say that when she married 
“no more handsome couple ever plighted troth to one 
another.” Heaven has given much to the house of Guelf 
besides its marvellous capacity for keeping at the top, but 
the gift of beauty has been denied to it, as to most Royal 
houses, save the house of Wittelsbach. Even the flower of 
the house, the present Empress of Russia, despite a certain 
witchery in the thoughtful sadness of her face, would hardly 
be described by a great painter as beautifal. Sir Walter 
Besant writes an enthusiastic defence of the Salvation Army 
and its twelve thousand “officers,” all doing missionary 
work, chiefly among white men, and we have no desire to 
challenge either his views or his statements; but we wish he 
had given us rather more evidence as to the degree in which 
the Army does better work than other sects. Does it really 
purify a lower reservoir of humanity? That, we do not 
question, is what it tries to do;. but does it succeed better 
than, say, the Catholic Church in Ireland, which also 
exercises influence over classes below the respectable? That 
the Army gives thousands a shove upwards may be taken as 
certain, and that is good work; but does it tarn them into 
good men? Weare not denying, be it understood, but only 
suggesting that the independent observers of the system like 
Sir Walter Besant should dwell a little more upon the degree 
of its success. 

The place of honour in the Fortnightly Review is deservedly 
given to the Baron Pierre de Coubertin, who sends “ A French 
View of the British Empire,” full of suggestiveness, of 
felicitous remark, and of—nothing else that we can see. It 
may be the result of our own stupidity, but we have nota 
glimmering of an idea as to the conclusion he wishes to draw, 
unless it be that England owes everything to its system of 
education, which may, the Baron thinks, be summed up in the 
sentence: “ Act, never cease to act. Action in all its forms 
is the raison d'étre of humanity.” Do our schools, indeed, all 
teach that? ‘The Baron, in fact, is a little vague, but he is 
worth reading, for he has caught hold of the idea that the 
English found nations where other peoples found colonial 
dependencies. He sees, too, very clearly that the free Colonies 
have a strong reflex influence upon English life, and will 
have more. This is a thoughtful paragraph :— 


“In the fifteenth century Fortescue describes the English as 
an indolent, contemplative people, renowned for its urbanity, 
leading an intellectual and refined life. Let us suppose that his 
observation was incorrect, or that the nature of the race may 
have changed since then. Is there in that age, or in the ages 
immediately following it, a trace of any taste for commerce with 
distant nations, of any special vocation for the sea? There is 
none whatever. In those days this insular nation was not mari- 
time; it did not even possess a permanent fleet. Still less did it 
possess industries. The great commercial and industrial countries 
were Italy; later, Germany, and later still, Holland. If the 
manufacturers of Flanders, exhausted by the religious war which 
raged between Spain and the Netherlands, had not been sent 
later on to settle round Norwich, who can say whether English 





' industry would have been supreme in its turn? And if the spirit 
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of intolerance had not driven away the first emigrants from 
English shores, would English be the language spoken to-day in 
the United States? It must not be forgotten that America’s 
greatness had its origin in a‘ moral Odyssey.’ Those who landed 
on her soil, so: far fron dreaming of enriching themselves, actually 
expected to die of hunger. Taey did not even come in search of 
liberty, seeing that for a long time they were incapable of con- 
ceiving it for others, and having fled from persecution at home, 
they: became persecutors in their turm. As soon as'the mother 
country saw that they had become rich she began to oppress them. 
She put into practice the fable of the goose with the golden eggs. 
She killed the goose through covetousness and sheer stupidity. 
Can you name a single English statesman of the last century who 
had so much as an inkling of the true nature of colonial policy ? 
Not one. Pitt himself had only an imperfect idea of it.” 


That, we think, signifies only that England did not deliberately 
enter on her modern life, which is true, as it is true also of 
every other country. The founding of colonies, and the turning 
of an agricultural into an industrial people, were in great 
measure the results of position and accident. But we do not 
see why, because that is true, the Colonies should be leagued 
together, or why we should have to stand aside and let 
America take the first place. The paper, however, is well 
worth reading ——So also are the papers on Spain, which 
indicate, to our mind, that the Carlists are stirring, that the 
failure in Cuba has once more awakened hopes in them, and 
that they think the depression in the kingdom may lead to 
the recall of the “legitimate” dynasty. It may; but we 
should say it was much more likely to lead to a revolution 
from which Spain will emerge, for atime at least, as a Federal 
Republic. All who are interested in Spain should, however, 
read these papers just to see what the Carlists—who, it must be 
remembered, have devoted followers—are just now saying.—— 
“Lord Rosebery’s Apostasy” is only an argument to show 
that''Lord Rosebery has given up his original views on 
Imperial Federation, and is not, either in matter or manner, 
very interesting ; while Mr. Archer’s essay on Shakespeare’s 
sonnets will attract only a class of experts who think it 
important to ascertain to whom those sonnets were addressed. 
——The remaining article of interest, “ Parliamentary Diffi- 
culties in Austria,” by “ Germanicus,” is a well-reasoned but 
inconclusive essay to show that the Austrian Monarchy is at 
last in serious difficulties from the race conflict among its 
subjects. The subjoined figures are of much interest just 
now. The Empire contains :— 


“Germans ... eve 10,960,000 


Czechs ap «- 7,770,000 (with Moravians and Slovacks.) 
‘Magyars ... .-« 7,508,000 
Croats and Serbs... 4,879,000 
Poles Seis ese 3,900,000 
Ruthenians «ee 3,668,000 
Roumanians ee 2,940,000 
Slovenes ... eee 1,325,000 
Italians 729,000 


Besides Bosnians, Herzogovinians, Turks, and Jews.’? 


The total is forty-three and a half millions, of whom 
the Germans constitute only a fourth. Even in Cisleithan 
Austria they are only a third, though of course they are first 
in cultivation, in wealth, and probably, though not certainly, 
in energy. 

Those who care to understand the sugar question, which 
will shortly be upon us, will find a statement of the planters’ 
side of it in the National Review written by Lord Pirbright 
(Baron de Worms). He has not convinced us in the least, 
but he has put his side of the argument excellently well—— 

“There is a very good paper, too, in the National Review on 
“The State of Spain” by Mr. Foreman, which represents the 
unhappy kingdom as drifting slowly but surely on the rocks. 
‘There is no answer to it that we know of, except that we have 
read it all any time this fifty years, and that Spain remains 
‘very much where she was. We wish some one with Mr. Ford’s 
knowledge, if there is such a man left, would tell Europe in a 
‘convincing way what the causes of Spanish vitality are. That 
vitality must be very deep-seated, for Spain has survived for 
three hundred years a system of government which would 
have-killed any other monarchy in half a century.——There 
isa good deal of information in Mr. H. Birdwood’s paper 
upon “The Queen as a Mahomedan Sovereign.” He points 
outithat the Queen is the greatest Mahommedan Sovereign in 
the world, having sixty millions of Mussulman subjects 
against the Sultan’s thirty-three ; and he eagerly desires that 
.@ larger share in Indian administration should be con- 
fided.to men of that creed. So do we; but we ques- 
tion if the road to that end lies, as he thinks it does, 


through our system of education. Few Menuet 
qualify themselves to pass our. tests, and only a lini 
number can, for the simple. reason that they. will ae 
give up their own system of study and have no time toac bd 
two. The Hindoo who desires office lets his own system pn 


Sir Auckland Colvin’s essay in the Nineteenth Centy: 
the problem of the Indian Frontier contains a good hist on 
the causes of that problem; but he is so reluctant to . 
beyond his métier and appear to discuss military proble 

Be ees : : ms 
that his opinions leave a sense of inconclusiveness, He is, - 
believe, a determined opponent of the Forward Policy mia 
financial grounds; but we wish he had described a little sleas 
clearly the financial position in which that policy will leave ug 
As we believe, it will at the very best suck up the whole revenge 
disposable for improvement in India, and at the worst lang us 
in twenty years of heavy recurring deficits; but the experts dig. 
pute among each other as to the figures. Sir A. Colvin isa great 
financial expert, though he shrinks from precise arithmetic, ang 
we can see he believes that in the end Great Britain must 
support the cost of governing the Frontier. That means that 
India cannot.——M. Francis de Pressensé’s paper on « The 
Dual and Triple Alliance and Great Britain” is really a carefn} 
argument—with a good many concealments in it—for the 
French official view of the West African dispute. It may be 
summed up in two lines: “Please do not play dog in the 
manger, as Chamberlain wants to do. We want some.” Very 
good and quite reasonable; but how much P——“ Tammany,” 
by Mr. F. A. McKenzie, though lucidly written and fall of 
interesting details, adds little to the general knowledge, My 
McKenzie seems to have little hope for New York except in 
a reform of Tammany from within, the “ bosses” with their 
“genial” ways, and rigid boycotting of all who disobey, 
having quite captured the lower and more numerous popula. 
tion. Note that Mr. McKenzie, though bitterly hostile to 
Tammany, thinks it possible that Tammany, being absolate 
for four years, may content itself with the “spoils,” and 
govern decently well. We shall see, but we fear there 
is little ground for. hope. The curse of a municipal 
democracy is that the active electors prefer expenditure, 
because they get, fairly and unfairly, so much of the money, 
Mr. Herbert Paul writes on “ The New Learning” a fine, 
though rather bitter, critical paper, which we have read with 
much enjoyment. He certainly does not mince his opinion, 
but tells some of the new writers on the classics, especially 
Professor Murray, that they are too much addicted to “ jaunty 
jargon,” and should remember the woe denounced upon 
“them that are at ease in Zion.” He laughs heartily at the 
Professor for questioning the grammar and denying the style 
of Thucydides, and tells him flatly that he does not understand 
criticism or the humour of Herodotus, or that humour and 
reverence are inseparable. The rebuke is deserved, thongh 
Mr. Paul probably wastes his indignation. The disposition 
to write as “’Arry” would write if “’Arry” knew any- 
thing reappears periodically, and then disappears, its 
work being forgotten. Does anybody now buy or read the 
Comic History of Rome ?——We refuse to read anything in 
a magazine about the Sleswig-Holstein question, and cannot 
be interested in “Billiards” or “The Ways of ‘Settle- 
ments’ and of ‘Missions, ” though the latter is written 
by Canon Barnett. His leading idea is that the “settle 
ments” of London must do govd because they bring 
the castes to acquaintance with each other. We sup- 
pose it is so, but we can see io logical reason why the 
castes should not hate each more because of their contact. 
You do not necessarily like a man because you have talked to 
him, nor are the places where different kinds of men live most 
closely together the places where friendship is most developed. 
In the French Revolution no men were so bitter or 80 blood- 
thirsty as the footmen who had lived in the same honses with 
their masters——The sketch of a “ Sub-Editor’s Room . 
belongs rather to Household Words than to a magazine like 
the Nineteenth Century ; and Colonel Denison’s description of 
“The Present Situation of England,” though well written 
and interesting because the writer is a Canadian of ability 
and experience, is belated. What is the use of sentences like 
these at this time of day :— 


“The feature of the Free Trade policy that is most to be de- 


plored is its effect on the great agricultural interests of England. 
The ill-effect is widespread, working evil in every direction. No 


one can travel through England without feeling sad at the 











evidences that crop up everywhere of the disastrous results , 
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—— 
ned by this policy. The agricultural population is diminish- 
a4 aoe ie cultivation every year getting less, and the 
pa-sapply grown within the islands gradually trending towards 
f yanishing-point. Every year the population is drifting more 
{more into the manufacturing towns, increasing competition 
be sno life harder to bear. Paupers are increasing in num- 
and the poor rates constantly going up. According 
to the Siatesman’s Year-Book for 1897, the number of paupers in 
ipt of relief in 1892 was 951,375, af an expenditure of 10,814,916. 
The number receiving relief in 1896, only four years later, was 
1 at an expenditure of 11,910,3241. In addition to this, a 
large majority of the children of England, instead of being reared 
in the country, under the dome of heaven, are being huddled 
: OY towns, under a pall of factory smoke, among the soot- 
begrimed walls of narrow courts and alleys paved with cinders, 
githout a blade of grass or a green leaf to be seen. The foul air 
and crowding in ill-ventilated houses must be affecting the 
ique and stamina of the race, and the day wi!l soon come, if 
it has not yet come, when England in defending her national 
existence Will no longer be able to rely upon a great rural popula- 
tion of the type of those yeomen who drew the long-bow at Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, or of those farmers’ sons and village 
iads who in their solid squares hurled back the pride of France 
in our last great struggle at Waterloo.” 


fis Colonel Denison ever reflected on what England would 
have-been like without Free-trade? His account of the 
danget'in which England might be placed in war-time from 
gn interruption to the supply of food is far more valuable, 
wd should be carefully studied. His hypothesis, however, 
that if Russia attacked us the United States would help her 
by laying an embargo on food strikes us as dreamy. 
Americans might like to thrash us as a gratification to their 
pride, or in payment of long-standing grudges, but that 
America should wish to see us beaten by Russia is 
inconceivable. 





[*,* We are asked to point out that The Sacred Poems of 
Henry Vaughan is not a publication of the Ballantyne Press, but 
one of the “ Vale Press” publications issued by Messrs. Hacon 
and Ricketts. ] 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——+_>——__ 

Mr. Elliot Stock publishes a facsimile of the First Edition of the 
Christian Year. The Bishop of Rochester furnishes a brief preface, 
and there is a list of emendations that are to be found in later 
editions. These number something less than a hundred, not 
counting changes of orthography, as the use of capitals, &c., and 
of punctuation. 


The Penny Poets, XIII.-XXIV. (Review of Reviews Office), 
include “Poems of John Greenleaf Whittier, Parts I. and II.,” 
“Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” “Paradise Lost, Part LI. 
(abridged),” “Moore’s Irish Melodies,’ “Selections from the 
Poems-of W. Cullen Bryant,” “The Story of St. George and the 
Dragon from the Faerie Queene,” “ Keats,” “ Lady of the Lake,” 
“Shakespeare’s Julius Cwsar,” “ Pope’s Essay on Man, and other 
Poems,” ‘Tom Hvood’s Poems, Grave and Gay,” a good mass of 
teading, with a box to keep them in, for a shilling. 

We have received the third and concluding volume of The 
Political Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, illustrated with 
éartoons and sketches from Punch (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 
It begins with the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill in the 
beginning of 1887, pleasantly pictured as startling Lord Salisbury 
as a “ Jack-in-the-Box,”—“ not fully explained” is the descrip- 
tion of this unexpected event; the melancholy failure that came 
not long after, and must have already begun to cast its shadow, 
8 explanation enough. The story is carried on as far as Mr. 
Gladstone's declaration in the letter to Mr. Cavan that “when 
Patliament dissolved he should not seek re-election.” It is a 
pathetic coincidence that these were the last words penned by 
Mr, E. J. Milliken before his sudden death. The work that he 
left practicallly accomplished has had. its formal completion 
Supplied by Mr. H. W. Lucy. 


There seems to be still a demand, we are glad to say, for Mr. 
Kingston’s books. He has had many imitators and followers, but 
has been seldom surpassed, or even equalled. Among his best 
tales are the two which have been now republished, not, of course, 
for the first time. ‘These are. The Three Commanders and The 
Three Admirals, by W. H. G. Kingston (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)——We have also received from Messrs. S. W. Partridge 
and Co. a new edition of Mark Seaworth: a Tale of the Indian 
Ocean, by the same author. 

d Work : an Illustrated Weekly Journal for Mechanics. (Cassell and 

0.)—This is the volume for the half-year ending July 10th, 1897. It 
Would be difficult to find anything which the readers of Work are 
hot taught how to make. Organs, fishing-rods, medical coils, a 


‘needy knife-grinder’s ” outfit, and, of course, the indispensable 
“bike,” are a few of the articles which the mechanic, professional 
or amateur, is here taught how to construct. Ae 

A Collection of Ballads.. Edited by Andrew Lang. , (Chapman 
and Hall.)}—Mr. Lang gives us here, together with a brief, too 
brief, preface, and a few notes, some fifty ballads, beginning with 
“ Sir Patrick Spens,” and ending with three Robin Hood ballads. 

Booxs Recervep-—Fhe Annual Statutes, 1897 (60 and 61 Vict.) 
By J. M. Lely, M.A. (Sweet and Maxwell.) Some, Account of 
the Lord Mayors of the City of London, 1601-1625. Compiled by G E. 
Cockayne. (Phillimore and Co.)——Applied Mechanics. . By John 
Perry, M.E. (Cassell and Co.)——The Réntgen Rays jn Medical 
Work. By David-Walsh,M.D. (Bailliire, Tyndall, and Co.)—~ 
Bibliography of X-Ray Literature and Research. Edited by Charles 
E-S: Phillips. (Electrician Publishing Company.)—— First Principles 
of Electricity and Magnetism. By C. H. W. Biggs. (Biggs, and 
Co.) ——Electricity in the Service of Man. By R. Wormell, D.Sc. 
(from the German.of Dr. A. R. Von. Urbanetsky). Revised and 
enlarged by Mulliner Walmsley, D.Sc. (Cassell and Co,)——-The 
Principles of Alternate-Current Working. By Alfred Hay, B.Sc. 
(Biggs and Co.)——The German Nature Cure and How to Practise it. 
By I. Aidall. (Nichols and Co.)——The Wealth and, Progress of 
New South Wales, 1895-96. By T. A. Coghlan. (W. A. Gullck, 
Sydney.)——The Guide to South Africa, 1897-98. Edited by A. 
Samler Brown and G. Gordon Brown. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.) The Gold Fields of the Klondyke. By John W. Leonard. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)——The Flags of the World: their History, 
Blazonry, and Associations. By E. Edward Hulme. (F. Warne 
and Co.)——Chemistry for Photographers. By Charles F. Towns- 
end. (Dawbarn and Ward.)——The Jubilee History of Leeds 
Industrial Co-operative Society. By George Jacob Holyoake. (Co- 
operative Printing Society, Manchester.) French Law Affecting 
British Subjects. By J.T. B. Sewell, B.A. (Stevens and,Sons.) 





























(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 
“LIBERTY” 


“ec ” 
LIBERTY 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 
YU LE-Tl DE Catalogue containing 370 Illustrations of Quaint, 


Rare, Beautiful, and Inexpensive Novelties, col- 
Gl FTS. lected both from the Far Kast and Europe, 
NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 


DAINTY AND UNCOMMON PRESENTS, 
Inspection invited. POST-FREE, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
eo: ¢ L- @* 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 











OUR 


EY: & Ss. 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & GEO. LAW. | 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 











SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 “° . £388,952,800. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great. restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 





in lieu of Tea, ' 
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peed: 
Abernethy (J. 8.), Life and Works of James Abernetby, 8vo ......... (Abbott) 7/6 
Ale wow f (R.), The Vicar of St. Nicholas’, cr 8vo ..,....... (D: ighy & Long) 6,0 
Anwyl (E.), A Welsh Grammar for Schoole, Part I., cr 8v0 (Sonnenschein) 2 6 
Armstrong (J) Through Rosamund’s Eyes, cr 8vo.. onseooes coves (Jarrold) 36 
Bailey (W. M.), Pupil Teacters’ School M cr (Brown) 4/6 
Bain (RK. N.), The Pupils of Peter the Great, 8vo... (Constable) 15/0 


Bates (L.), Games without Music for Children, cr 8 
Becke (L.), Wild Life in Southern Seas, or 8vo 
Berridge (R.), The Baby Philosopher, cr 8vo... 

Bicknell (A. L. ), The Story of Marie Antoinette, 8v0. 
Bowman (J. A. ), Old Gems in a New Setting, cr 8vo . 
Broughton (Mrs. J.), Practical Dreesmaking, er 8vo........ “(Macmillan 26 
Batcher (E. L.), The Story of the Charch of Egypt, 2 vols. “amit & Elder) 16/0 
Bygone Durham, edited by W. Andrews, 8vo (Andrews) 7/6 
Cobn (J.) and Another, Practical Horse Dentistry, cr 80... (Vinton) 3/6 
Collins (W. E.), The Beginnings of English Obristianity, cr 8vo..(Methuen) 3/6 











































Couch (M. Q.), Some Western Folk, cr 8vo (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Oros'and (N.), Rambles Round My Life, CT BVO ssssesssrseeseseeese(Ke W. Allen) 7/6 
Cruikshank ‘airy-Book (The), 8vo ( Putnam) 6/0 
Cust (A. P. Purey), Our English Ministers, 2nd Series, cr 8vo. . (Isbister) 3/6 
Davies (D.), John Vaughan and his Friends, or 8V0............+6 (Simpkin) 4/6 
Day (E. H.), Considerations for Advent, 12mo (Rivington) 2/0 
Doidge (J. 8.), Sharpened Tools for Busy Workers, cr 8vo........ sesesae( Nisbet) 5/0 
Encyclopedia of Sport, ed. by Earl of Suffolk, Vol. I. sanictienes & Bullen) 25/0 
Baller (A.). Pratt Portraits, SV0  ..0....00,c0cccccs.coccocsceeseccneesccesescooss (Putnam) 9/0 
Fuller (H. J. »' The Preparation of Parliamentary Plans .. “(Engineer Office) 2/6 
Giberne (A.), A Modern Puck, cr 8vo ...... (Jarrold) 5/0 
Gladden (W.), Seven Puzzling Bible Books, 12m0 ..,.......ccssessererees (J. Clarke) 5/0 
Gomme (G. L.), Lectures on the Principles of Local Government (Constable) 12/0 
Graeme (R.), From England to the Back Blocks, cr 8vo ...... (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Hardy (F. H.), The Mills of God, cr Sv0...........+045 eesesoesecoesth 4 
Harraden (B.), Untold Tales of ‘the Past, roy 16mo...... / 
Hill (G. B.), Letters of D. G. Rossetti to W. Alaghaon, 1854-1870 sear“) 12/0 
Hooper (G.), The Campaign of Sedan, 12mo ell) 2/6 
Horner (S.), Greek Vases, cr 8vo... ..... (Ss ~ in) 3/6 
Household Oracle (The), edited by A. Hi. Miles, or ‘yo vont vseeese(Huatchinson) 3/6 
Hyde (W. Dy). Practical Idealism, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 5/0 
Ingram (J ee a em .(H. Marshall) 10/6 


Jones (0.G. ), Rock- Climbing inthe — — District, roy a: 15/0 
Kemp (G.), A Modern Meribah, cr 8v0... sesceseeeeee (Skellington) 3/5 
Kivgs of the Turf, by “ Tpormanbv,” BVO wcsveee (Hutchinson) 16/0 
Knight (A. L.), Under the White Ensign, Cr BVO...006 .(Jarrold) 5/0 
Kroch (C, F.), A Three-Year Preparatory Course in French. r(Macmillan) 3/6 
Le Bon (A.), Modern France, cr 8vo ...... (Unwin) 5/0 
Lord (W, F.), Sir Thomas Maitland, cr i aaaasocnwssineseneerarsoneinn a aa 5/0 
Macfarlane (O.), The Dutch in the Medway, 12mo.., (J. Clarke) 3/6 






























Mackinnon (J.), Leisure Hours in the Study, cr "ERE: (Unwin) 6/0 
Maclaren Birthday Book : QuotationsfromA. peenananes eG ‘Com: Pub. Co } 40 
MacNeil (John) : a Memoir, by his Wife, 8V0.........+++..0.0---(Marshall Bros.) 6/0 
Marie Oorelli Birthday-Book (The), 12mo .... .+-(Hut:hinson) 3/6 
Mayson (W. H.), The Stolen Fiddle, cr 8vo ............ iunvenusdsssrakeserensa (Warne) 3/6 
Metcalfe (C.), On the Other Tack, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 3/6 
Moffat (D.), Crickety Cricket, er BVO... ofa veossees--(LOngmans) 2/6 
Nicholson (W.), An Almanac of Twelve Sports, “Sto sessessereeeee(H@inemann) 2/6 
Nye (G. H. F.), Our Island Home, cr 8vo (Bemrose) 3/6 
oO’ Gullivaa (V.), The Houses of Sin, 8vo (Smithers) 5/0 
Otterburn (B.), Nurse Adelaide, cr CSS. (Digby & Long) 6,0 
Oxenham (F. N.), The Validity of Papal Claims, cr 8v0 ........... (Longmans) 2/6 
Parallel History of the Jewish Monarchy, Part. I, 8v0 (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/0 
Parkyn (E. A.), The Law of Master and Servant, cr 8v0 se (Butterworth) 7/6 
Pasture (H. de 1a), Deborah of Tod’s, cr 8vo ...... sessesseeseeeee(MMith & Elder) 6,0 
Pennell (J.), The Work of Oharles Keene, folio..........c0ccceseseeseeseeces (Unwin) 73/6 
Rogers (H.), and Another, The “* R, D.” Scheme of Wood Carving, Elemen- 
I AIMEE CORED. scascseneeseiscsednasececcasenssonconsossoo sastaaiheaane (Simpkin) 2/6 
St. Aubyn (A.), A Fair Impostor, cr 8vo0 . (White) 6,0 
St. John (H.), The Voyage of the ‘ Avenger,’ cr BVO ..........c00008 «.(Jarrold) 5/0 
Sayce (A. H.), The Early History of the Hebrews, cr 8vo. . (Rivington) &/6 
Smith (H. P.), The Bible and Islam, cr 8vo... Seciusueseeseens ...(Nishet) 7/6 
Thomas (R. H.), Pan: a Collection of Lyrical Poems, cr 8vo ... +«.( Bliss HM 
Tovey (D. C.), Reviews and Esrays in English Literature, cr 8vo..... +++.(Bell) 
Trotter (L. J.), Life of John Nicholson, 8v0.........-s.000seeeee. ..(J. Murray) 190 


Tweedale (V.), What Shall It Profit a Man? cr 8v0 ...........(Digby & Long) 6/0 








AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Paiuting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Oloselet. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Lop will be REMOVED 
after Christmas from DORKING t 


SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 


The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Right, 80 guineas ; under Kight, 60 guineas, 





| INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

iate Demy Magd, Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BUYs, 

eged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side faring due 8, 

sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
tpectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





PARISIAN GOVERNESS, having some afternoons 

and evenings disengaged, SERKS further PUPILS. She bas successfully 
coacbed young gentlemen in French for the Woolwich Entrance Kxamin«tions, 
and is highly recommended by parents of present pupils.—‘*‘ MADAME,” Sy 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anv UpuHaAm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL Nrws Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; Tue Susscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.8.A.; GaLIGNant’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THe Haroup A. WiLson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





—-cnea 
x F 0 8 ® BX AM, 
SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON, 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford, He has 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, 





isnow REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence 





Apply early for next Term. Terms and prospectus on application, 





ety BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY Y_ SCHOOL fi 
SONS of Gk NTLEMEN, conducted by Mra. SUTTON. 38 Gloucester St ‘or 
S.W.— THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Kinde: = 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Drilling, Gymnastics,—Refen 
to parents, erences 





Pies... 
CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT. Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (ne (lateds 
pana! High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall, 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited nomber 
of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Stud 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, RA. Climate ; 
beautifal situation and large grounds, References exchanged, —Prospectns, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. * 





I, * 22 " g£§ OCHOOYL 
86, HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. . 


Principals... w. The Misces HEWITT, 
Thorongh and efficient teaching ‘on modern methods. Most comfortable 
Home. Good bracing air, 





[PuE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror aris, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Hené-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripor, formerly Assistant-Mirtress St. Leonard’s School, St, 
Anérews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Eaq. 





JO ge a gd CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; close ta 
sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M, RUDD, 





| aap 1 sepmcecis SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12),— 

Healthy couutry house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools. Entire charge of Boys whose parents are abroad, 
Howe comforts; limited number received, Fees, from 50 guiness (inclusive),— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwoo#, Oxfordshire. 





| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First. 

Gr.de Endowed School, PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 
NAVY, and PROFESSIONS, Valnable Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest 
fee, 55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M A., Head-Master. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL ror Gikgis, 

FOREST HILL, S.E, Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, en Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
.R.8.; W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. hace (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Lirpent, B. -¢3-L.; Herr loam, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and rounds = 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Wi 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Olergy and Medical Men, 





OYsS SCHOOLS.—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

Fees, from 20 to 100 guineas per annum. PRIVATE TUITION, NAV¥ 

aud ARMY ESTABLISHMENTS. Prespectuses and fall information (no 
charge) from the Educational Advertising Agents, Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 

143 Cannon Street, London.—State age of pupil; Jimit of fees; district preferred, 





U N DL E S C H O O IL. 


An EXAMINATION will he HELD on DECEMBER 7th for ENTRANOB 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 er £30 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 





i a eg OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund. 
Rate of Interest, 2? per cent. per annum, ss 
Pariivulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church Sida, 
Nottinzham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G, ae, 
September 15tb, 1897, Town Clerk. 








YOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—Gallery, 54 PALL MALL east 8.W. — WINTER 
LXHIBILION NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s,; 1 
SILGFRIED H. UERKOMER (Jun.), ! 
Secretary (pro tem.) 


LANSEETER, NORWAY.— TOURISTS’ FISHING 
and HUNTING GROUND TO LET. House and room for a party of 





four; good location. ‘Lwenty minutes’ walk from Station. . Refreshments can 
ba ovtained at the place; English language spoken. Orders must be sent ip 
soon.—JOHN 0. BERGAN. 








ITERARY RESEARCH, TYPEWRITING, 
TRANSLATION. 


Orrice—41 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C., 
opposite British Museum. 





et ed 


jh RM 


iterary, Confidential, Legal, 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excelient Referenees, 
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AL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ] 
Be ca OURENORSTEN, ice, Dintomas, ae, CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
apply to the Eo SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February lst, 1898, WHAT | S LIF E ) 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
F With Title of L.L.A. 

Yor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
gt, Andrews, N.D- 
eS 

Is H_O 





P’s S8BFTFOR?FORD 
B NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. BR. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 








————— 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
itogineer for Employment in Eur India, and the Oolonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
jor Olassics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects, Seventeen awarded 
in July, ARMY CLASS, free ; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineoring Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic sur:oundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House. 
Master at Marlborough). 


)ARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. OHICHE (French and German), 

who both speak English, REOE{VE in their quiet and healthy home a 
ikW YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN, 
Best references given by the parents of former pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, 
Auteail, Paris (near the Bois de Boulogne). 


TTEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 
put for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
loading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
<jraduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
ia the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 














10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
varticulars, Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
{yndon, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PU8LIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpoyn. Code: Unicopsg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

J. _ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALLL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for : 
weekly exch N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
y exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annom, and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


oe List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
sTOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
24 STREET; 
1 Brompton Road, $.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 





Or, Where are we? What are we? From whence 
did we come? And whither do we go? 


By FREDERICK HOUENDEN, F.LS., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 63. 
{Im a few days. 


THE JOURNALS OF WALTER WHITE, Assistant 
Secretary to the Royal Society. With a Preface by his Brother, Wu.t1am 
Wuirs, and a Photogravure Portrait, Orown 8vo, 6s. 

The Saturday Review says :— The little volume makes good reading. Mr. 

White came in contact with celebrities and notabilities innumerable, and has 

something unpleasant and pleasant to say of most of them.” 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE: a Book for Architects and 
the Public. By H. Hearacote Statuam, F.RI.B.A., Editor of the Builder 
and Author of ‘ Architecture for General Readers,” &. With numerous 
Illustrations of Contemporary Buildings. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


’ 

THE ART OF PAINTING IN THE QUEEN’S REIGN: 
being a Glance at Some of the Painters and Paintings of the British School 
during the last Sixty Years, By A. G. Tempus, F.S.A., Director of the 
Guildhall Gallery, London. With 77 Collctyve Illustrations reproduced 
from the Works of the Chief Artists of the Period. Demy 4to, £3 3s, net. 


AQUITAINE: a Traveller’s Tales. By WickHam 
Frowsr, F.S.A. With 12 Full-page Photogravures, and numerous other 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Demy 4to, 63s, net. 


SONGS FOR THE CHILDREN, WITH PICTURES 
FOR THEM IN BLACK AND WHITE. By S1pner Heatx. Containing 
30 large and many smaller Illustrations and Vignettes. In decorative 
bindinz, with coloured designs on cover, gilt edges, demy 4to, 6+. 
The Scotsman says:—‘* Oharmingly illustrated. Mr, Sidney Heath’s work has 
quite a distinction of its own.” 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MARCHIONESS AGAINST THE COUNTY. By 


i. H. Coorrx, Autor of ‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket.” Orown 8vo, 63. 
[Next week. 


HIS CHIEF’S WIFE. By Baroness Auzert D’ANETHAN 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 





O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The DECEMBER CATALOGUES of valuable Second-hand Works and 

New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will 

bo sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C, 





YOTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literature, 
_ Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free. —WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





] OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
1s7 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ani Cata- 

legued. All the Newand “tandurd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buooks, &c. Newchoice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Mourgate Sizevt, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
CuearsiprF, K.O., 954 REGENT STREKT, W.. LONDON. 
3 KxcuHanGR STBEET, MANCHESTER, 














| eaeineen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws se = oa ate 


1848, 


£27,000,000 





*.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 





“It is excellent in qua'iiy and flavour.” 
—The Lancet, 





And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Sold everywhere in t/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins, 
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MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Issue of £1,200,000 43 Per Cent. Prior Lien 
Sterling Bonds due 1947 


(Constituting the entire amount which can be issued under this mortgage). 





Interest payable half-yearly in London, on March Ist and September Ist, free of 
Mexican and United States Taxes, 


MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS are authorised to 
receive Subscriptions 
for the above Bonds, bearing interest from September Ist, 1897, 


The price of Issue is 90 per cent., payable as follows :— 
' 5 per cent. on Application ; 
10 4s oe oo Allotment; 
35 ss oe o» January 6th, 1898; 
40 4» os February 15th, 1898, 


90 per cent. 





Payment in full may be made on allotment, or on any date when an instalment 
becomes due, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

This discount and the interest accrued on the Bonds from September Ist last 
will reduce the issue price to about 883 per cent. 

Upon payment of the instalment due on Allotment, Scrip Certificates “to 
bearer ” will be issued, which will be exchanged for definitive Bonds as soon as 
possible.after the issue price is paid up. 

The Subscription will be opened simultaneously by— 

MESSRS, TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS in Amsterdam. 





The Mexican International Railroad Company is a Corporation organised under 
the laws of the State of Connecticut, United States of America, It owns 
certain concessions granted by the Republic of Mexico to construct and operate 
a line of railway between the City of Mexico and Ciudad Porfirio Diaz on the 
United States frontier, with a right to construct a connecting line to some point 
situated on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and also a line to the Pacific Ocean, 
and branches. 

The above issue of £1,200,000 4} per Cent, Prior Lien Bonds is secured by a First 
Mortgage, dated August 6th, 1897 (Trustee, the Union Trust Company of New 
York), on the railway now constructed and in operation from Ciudad Porfirio 
Diaz (where it connects with the railroad systems of the United States) to the 
City of Durango, Mexico, 540°44 miles and 75°08 miles of branches and the equip- 
ment thereof. The geographical position of the line may be seen on the map 
accompanying the prospectus. 

The letter of President Hubbard, dated November 29th, 1897 (*), gives full 
particulars of the Mexican International Railroad Company, its financial 
position, and also of the nature and effect of the concessions, 


According to the Annual Report of the Company for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1896, the 
Gross Earnings of 628°22 miles (being the average mileage for 
the year) were in Mexican currency ... pa ove eee $2,912,109°06 
‘Operating Expenses ... sxe sue uve wee ove Ses, 847, 086°64 


Earnings over Operating Expenses,in Mexican currency ... $1,065,022°42 


which, converted into United States currency at 463 cents. 
for the Mexican dollar, equals ... es hed “a eo  $492,572'87 
Deduct General Expenses in the United States, &c. ... a0 80,164°25 


Leaving balance in United States currency eco ove = ove = $462,408°62 
The Annual Interest charge on the above £1,200,000 44 per Cent 


Prior Lien Bonds at the exchange of, say, $4°874 amounts 
to a «| whe hea” eee Maa) ena ee ere 


¥or the nine months ending September 30th, 1897, the gross earnings show an 
increase of $149,734°34, and the net earnings an increase of $109,137°46 Mexican 
currency, a8 compared with the same period of 1896, 


The Balance-sheet of the Company for the year 1896 has been audited by 
Messrs, Price, Waterhouse, and Co., of London and New York, who have affixed 
thereto the following certificate :— 

“* We have examined the books and accounts of the Mexican International 


Railroad Company for the year ending December 31st, 1896, and we certify 
that the transactions of the year are correctly embodied in the above Balance- 


sheet and relative Revenue Accounts. 
“* PRICE, WATERHOUSE, AND CO. 
: “New York, June 23rd, 1897." 


The Bonds of this issue are redeemable at the option of the Company at par 
on the due date of any interest warrant after six months’ previous notice thereof 
by publication in London. 

The Bonds are for £200, or £100, and are “to bearer.” Principal and interest 
are payable at the office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, London, where also the 
Bonds may be registered, the holder surrendering all Ooupons. Cheques for the 
semi-annual interest will be forwarded by Messrs. — Brothers to the 
registered holders. Registered Bonds may be retransferred to bearer. 

The Subscription will open on Wednesday, December &th, 1897, and close at or 
before Four o’clock on the same day. 

In default of payment of the sum due on allotment or of any subsequent instal- 
ment, the allotment and all payments will be subject forthwith to forfeiture. 

Application must be made on the enclosed form. 

The allotment of the loan will be made as early as possible after the subscrip- 
tion is clos 

Copies of the Concessions, the Mortgage, and the last Annual Report of the 
Company can be inspected by intending Subscribers at the office of Messrs, 
Freshfields and Williams, 5 Bank Buildings, E.C. 


7 Lorusury, Lowpoy, B.C. 
December 2nd, 1897, 





a 


MEXICAN INTERNAT] ONAL 
| RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Issue of £1,200,000 43 Per Cent. Prior Lien Sterlin 
Bonds, due 1947, ; 
No. 


To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, TE 
ooeee sooveere FEQUESt that you will allot............00 


44 Per Cent. Mexican INTERNATIONAL RatLRoap Company Prior 
Stertine Bonps due 1947, on which............... enclose the required de a 
5 per Cont. or £.....s0cceeccseeeveveereein accordance with the Prospectus Heese “ 
you, dated 2nd December, 1897, and....... stoneseerersereree ODOR AZ tO accept the eq 
Bonds or any less number you may allot. » and to make the = 
ments thereon in accordance with the Prospectus, Pay. 


a: + 
at 


Name in fall 
Address in full 
Date 1897, 
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A. D. INNES AND Co,s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. Edited by, 


Brey JOHNSON. With Introductions by Eminent schol 
gravure Portraits of the Writers. Crown 8vo, haif-parchment, gilt pay 4 
each volume, " , 
SWIFT, ADDISON, STEELE, With an Int i 
oe i ntroduction by Srayizy 
JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. With an Introducti 
BrrxBEcK HILL, néroduetion by Groner 
Other Volumes will be duly annouuced, 
From the Letters of Major W. P. JOHNSON, 

TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. Edita 
by his Widow. Being an Account of the Experiences of a Major in 
the Native Irregular Cavalry in India and elsewhere. With Portrait 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. r 

By Lieut,-Col. ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, C.R. 

THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS IN THE CRIMEA: 
being a Sketch of the Orimean War, treating in detail of the operations in 
which the Coldstream took part. With numerous Maps, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 

By Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.8.I., M.D. 

THE LIFE OF SIR RANALD MARTIN, CB. 
a Brief Account of the Life and Works of the Great Indian Sanitary 
Reformer. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

By General Sir CHARLES GOUGH, V.O., G.C.B., and ARTHUR D, INNES. 

THE SIKHS AND THE SIKH WARS. With 12 Maps 
and Plans, demy 8vo, 16s. 

By Lientenant-General J. J. McLEOD INNES, V.C. : 

THE SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, covering the 
whole field of the Indian Matiny, its cause and course, till the final 
suppression. With numerous Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, clotb, 5s, 

By G. BOISSIER (de l’Académie Francaise). 
CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. Translated by A. D, 


Jones. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. By B. Ftercner Rosinsoy. 
With Chapters by Frank MitcHELt, R. H. Catre i, 0. J, N. Freminc, 
Gregor MacGrecor, O. B, Nicuout, and H. B, TrisrramM. Being Vol. 1. 
of the Isthmian Library. Illustrated, post Svo, cloth, 5s, 


ROWING. By R. C. Leumann. With Chapters by Gur 
Nickatts and OC. M. Pirmayn. Being Vol. IV. of the Isthmian Library, 
Tlustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BOXING. By R..Auuanson Winn. Being Vol. V. of tho 
Isthmian Library. Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


TWO NEW PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
CINDERELLA. By Santos. Crown 8vo, paper wrapper, 6d, 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Sanros. Crown 8v0, 


paper wrapper, 6d, . 
*,* Full List of Children’s Plays, with Summaries and Characters, &c., free 
on application. 


London: A. D. INNES and CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 1897. Price 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, os 
1, EpIsopES OF THE MONTH. / if 
2. Tue Ruin oF THE West InpIEs. By Lord Pirbright. Vhs) 
3. RURAL ADMINISTRATION IN IRELAND. By Richard Bagwell, D.L, F 
4, PRISONERS IN THE WITNESS-Box. By Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. 
5. THe Stare or Spain. By John Foreman. 
6, THE Hconomic PROBLEM: it 
I, An Australian Appeal. By F. A. Keating (Victoria) 
UE de dnceon to lave tacres, By the Bite 
. An rd Farrer. By The Editor. . 
7. THE QuEEN -y a Mavomanam Soverrien, By H. M. Birdwood, 0.S.1. 
(late Governor’s Council, Bombay). 
8, AMFRICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. Hensle 
9. A Oross-BENCH ViEW OF FOREIGN Missions. By the Rev. H. Hensley 
Henson, 
10. THE ImporTATION oF GERMAN. By Leslie Stephen. 
11, A CoLontaL CHRONICLE, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGIER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS, 
to MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, on 8.8. ‘Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons; @ iol 
light; excellent cuisine, Extended Cruises, Palestine and Egypt, accompan 
by Mr. Perowne. tet, 
Lecturers: Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcestels 
Professor Sayce, Professor Ramsay, Canon Tristram, and others. 























* Copies of this letter can be obtained at the offices of Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, 7 Lothbury, London, E,C. 


Full particulars, SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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SOME OF 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


ANEW EDITION ready ina fewdays. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, gilt top, 63. 
A Companion Volume to Mr. Crockett’s ever-popular ‘‘Sweetheart Travellers.” 


sig TOADY LION AND GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 
‘An Improving History for Old Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, Bad Boys, Big Boys, Little Boys, Cow 
Boys, and Tom Boys. By 8. R. Crockett. With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
«When we say ‘Sir Toady Lion’ is one of the most delightful stories we 
have ever read, we are still short of the mark.”—Datty CHRONICLE. 
«‘ Sir Toady Lion’ deserves the popularity that will doubtless be accorded to 
it as distinctly the best book of the season.” —Datty Matt. 
«Cleverly and charmingly illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. One of the 
most popular gift-books of the year.” —ScorsMan. 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author of “ Mdlle, Mori,” 
ke, Crown 8v0, cloth boards, 6s. 
«Girls can read this volume with impunity and advantage. 
a thorough knowledge of Italian character.”—Mornyina Post. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


MACLEOD. 

With Introduction by Professor HALES, 

Illustrated by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen 
this season. The tales themselves from Spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily 
and vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque 
passing page......T'he book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most 
fastidious and exacting taste.”—Lereps Mercury. 


SONG FLOWERS: from “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Set to Music by KATHARINE M. RAMSAY. 
Introduction by 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I, 
“The settings have the same unconscious charm as the poems, together with 
such grace and distinction of style as prove the writer to be a musician of taste 
and high accomplishment. The illustrations are exceedingly pretty, and are an 
additional attraction to one of the prettiest gift-books of the year.’’—Times. 
“A charming gift.” —Puncu. 


Printed in Colours, 5s. 
ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. SHepuerp. 


“ Delightful and original. Nobody since the time of Caldecott has put more 
fun into pictures of animals than this genial draughtsman.”—ScorsMan. 





The author has 


By Mary 


By 


Demy ito, fancy boards, printed on superfine paper, 7s. 6d. 





GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 
| 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 250. DECEMBER, 1897, 


THE Prostem Brronp THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
By Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S.1., K.0.M.G., C.1.E. 
Tae DuaL AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND GREAT 
Brivais, By Francis de Pressensé (Foreign 
Editor of Le Temps). 
Our Resrrves rOR MANNING THE FLEET: 
(1) By the Right Hon. Lord Brassey. 
(2) By Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 

Tammany. By Fred, A. McKenzie. 

Tue Danish View OF THE SLESVIG-HOLSTEIN 
Question. By Dr. A. D. Jérgensen (the late 
Historian and Keeper of the State Archives of 
Denmark). 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 


Wantep—a Pouicr. By a New Radical. 

“THe Evo.ution oF THE IDEA or Gop.” By 
Andrew Lang. 

Tue Ducuess or Teck. By Lady Jeune. 

THE FARM AND THE Clty. By Sir Walter Besant, 

THe Spirit or MopERN Mertuopism. By W., T. 
Davison, D.D. 

Is PuHorograrHy AMONG THE Fine Arts? By 


Joseph Pennell, 
THE First Russian Census. By EH. J. Dillon. 


Ed New Learnic. By Herbert Paul. as 9 > ae gg Susewée. ‘Cita, . Bye 
te — Tou a as Rerrosrect. By | trperat CaTHoLicisN. By Romanus. 
Pictures), inson (Her Majesty’s Surveyor of | Qyi~a ann THE PAMIRS (with Map). By E. H. 


Bituanps, By Dudley D. Pontifex. Parker. 


THE Ways , OF “SETTLEMENTS” AND OF 
Missions.” By the Rev. Oanon Barnett. 

ME REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 
By Profeszor St. George Mivart. 

Maden - -Eprtor’s Room. By Michael 

agh, 

bas Present Situation oF ENGLAND: A CANADIAN 
MPRESSION. By Lieut.-Ool. George T. Denison. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 





THE MONTH. 


‘ — FoR DECEMBER, 1897. 
24ST YEARS OF Dr. Pusey. By the Rev. Joseph 
year A Practica. Sevextees. By i. 
Beaupre ee — THE RIs—E OF THE ANGLO- 
ante 7 ConerEeGation. — WHat Is Mysti- 
pill y the Rev. George Tyrrell.—SocraL Re- 
liam en ConGREGATIONS. By the Rev. 
Sau, Ramphrey. — Some SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
By ET EFORMATION.—THE CuRé OF STEINBACH. 
» T. Schoedelin. — Reviews, Literary RE- 


CORD, &o 
One Shilling, 


London: Lonomans, GREEN d 
and all Bookeellers’, oF Me 








Women’s Home Iypvusrrizs, 
THE PEASANT OF ANCIENT GREECE. By the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco. 
Over Position In SoutH Arrica. By Afrikander, 
London: Iszister and -Co., Limited; 
Covent Garden, W.0. 





Now ready, for DECEMBER, price 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edited by JAS. HASTINGS, D.D. 


Contents include— Eprtror’s Notes of Recent 
Exposition—Articles and Contributions by Canon 
Driver, Canon CuErnez, Professors A. B. Davipsoy, 
8. D. F. Satmonp, E, Nestix, Rev. J. Wetxs, D.D. 
—The New Dictionary of the Bible.—At the Literary 
Table.—The Great Text Commentary.— The E.T, 
Guild of Bible Study, etc. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Otarx, 38 George Street. 


London: Simpkins, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kew, 
and Qo,, Ltd. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER: 


THE BOOKMAN 


For December. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. (Post-free, 9d.) 


CONTENTS. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Sup-< 
plement, containing Reviews 
of the most important 
Christmas Books. 


NEW_WRITER. 
Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell. 
THE READER. 
An Afternoon with Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Illustrated. 
Stray Proposals. By W. Pett Riper. 
Bronté Forgeries. By C. K. Suorrer. With 
Facsimiles of Genuine and Forged Letters. 
The Harmsworths and their Publications. 
THE JOURNALIST. 
The Staff of the Daily Mail and other’'Harms- 
worth poussonets. 
News of the Month. 
NEW BOOKS (Reviews). 
Mrs. Browning’s Letters.—Two Anthologies. 
By E. K. Cuampers.—The Authoress of thé 
Odyssey. By T. KE, Pacz.—Mrs. Shorter’s New 
Poems. By Katuarine Tynan Hryxson.— Mr. 
Crockett’s ‘‘Lochinvar.” — Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s Poems.—Vasari_ Revised.—On the 
Threshold of Central Africa. Illustrated.— 
Victorian Literature —Thro’ Lattice Win- 
dows.—Two ——— Statesmen. By Y.Y.— 
Books for Young eople. Illustrated. 
New Books published between 
October 15th and November 15th. 
Classified List, with Criticisms. 
The Bookman’s Table. Novel Notes. 
The Bookseller. News Notes. 


*,* A Specimen Number of THE BOOKMAN will kx 
sent postfree on application to the Publishers. 


With Portrait. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised. 


A BOOK OF THOUGHTS, 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF JOHN BRIGHT. 
Arranged with Passages for Daily Reading. By 
his Daughter, Mary B, Curry. Portrait Fronti.. 
piece. Crown 8vo, 384 pages, 3s. 6d. 
“ A source of help and inspiration to many.” 
—Manchester Guardian, on lst Kdition. 
HEADLEY BROTHERS, 
14 Bishopsgate Street Without, H.C. 





Now ready, 8vo, price 16s. 


THE SECRET OF HEGEL, 


Being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter, 


By Jas. Hurcuison Stiruine, LL.D. Edin. 
New Edition, Unabridged but Carefully Revised. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
and C' imited.. eee 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 986. DECEMBER, 1897. . 2s. 6d. 
JouN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLEMAN, 
AND -THE LitrLE Wars or Lory. By Neil 
Manro. Chaps. 5-8. 

Tue Entry anp TRAINtnG or Navat Orricers. 
ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE 
DURING THE REIGN OF TeRROR.—THE Footpap; 
DES PIERRETTES. By Bernard Oapes. 

Ker OF, KERSLAND, CAMERONIA¥, JACOBITE, AND 
Sry. By Andrew Lang. 

Manvuska: AN IncIDENT In MODERN LIFE. 

Dr. PusgY AND THE OxFoRD MOVEMENT. 

Tue Eetrnton TouRNAMENT. 

Tur Story or St. Pavt’s. 

Tue FuTURE OF ouR N.W. FRONTIER. 

Str RUTHERFORD ALCOCK AND THE Far East, 


“Tue Bripe OF LAMMERMOOR:” Sir HENRY 
Oraik, K.C.B., anD Proressor SAINTSBUBY. 


“Maca” AND HER PUBLISHERS, 





Wm. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
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THE LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES 


Founder of Singapore and the Zoo, 


BY 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of “The History of China,” ‘“‘ The Life of Gordon,” &c. 


1 vol. royal 8vo, gilt, with Photogravure, Full-page Illustrations, 


and Maps. 


Price ONE GUINEA net. 





Lonpon: 


HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


THOMAS HAWKINS, The Bridge Library, 


——__ 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. net, 


VERSES. 


By ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE, 








State Wants, 


or Exchanged, 


Newbury, 


he 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPL 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Tr: IED, 
Kirst Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the pot 
Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKERS :Pieue 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Boo 


8, Sci 


3 Gitk 
ks Bought, Lear 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Established 1819, 


\ THAOKER and CO., Publishers and Expo 
e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASE 
MSS., in General Literature, with a 7 aeeee 
FORM. — Address, ‘PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” 
Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, H.C.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, 


rterg, 
CONSIDER 
N in Boor 
. Thacker oor 
and Simi. 


VIEW to PUBLICATIO 
W. 





United Service Magazine. 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, Price Two Shillings. 


The Defence of Rorke’s Drift, January 220d, 1879. 
Chara’s Own Story. 
Ay Orricer who knew him well. 
The Mercantile Marine as a Feeder to the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 
The Franco-Russian Alliance: Why Russia was 
Willing. Veritas, 
Soldiers’ Wives. Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A. 
Armoured Trains and Batteries of Position. 
Colonel H. Guise Tucker, C.B. 
A Substitute for Conscription. 
Brigade.Surgeon Lieut.-Col. WM. H1Lu-Curmo, M.D. 
Paris during the Armistice, 187]. 
O. K. pe LA PoER BERESFORD. 
The Distribution of the Military Forces. 
Captain F, J, S. CLexve, R.A. 
The Training of Volanteer Officers. Major Hoare, 
The Apotheosis of Hypocrisy. Colonel WYNEN. 
The Militia as a Temporary Home Depot. 
Colonel STOVELL. 
Arma Cano! Captain SaLuUsBURY, 
Libretto for Cantata on Pandora and Prometheus. 
Written by the Great Duke oF WELLINGTON. 
Recruiting for Indir, 
An Ex-Assam SOLDIER AND CIVILIAN. 








London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., i8 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


THE FORUM, 

1s, 6d. DECEMBER, 1897. 1s, 6d. 

Tue Poticy OF ANNEXATION FOR AMERICA, Right 
Hon. James Bryce, P.C., M.P. 

Tue Wo.cotr ComMMISSION AND IT8 RESULTS. 
Hon. James H. Eckels. 

NorasLe LETTERS FROM MY POLITICAL FRIENDS.— 
III. Senator Justin S. Morrill. 

Tue National GUARD AND OUR SEa-CoasTt DEFENCE, 
Capt. J. C. Ayres. 

THE Present CONDITION OF Economic SCIENCE. 
L. L. Price. 

Tue Dramas OF GERHART HavrTMann, Gustav 
Kobbé. 

THE Poetry oF Nature. Charles G. D Roberts. 

Rat.way PooLine -FRoM THE PEOPLE’S POINT OF 
View. Hon. Charlies A. Prouty. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE Hawallan TREATY. 
Hon. Daniel Agnew. 

A Step Towarp KconoMy IN THE PosTAL SERVICE. 

‘on. E. F. Loud. 

LIBERTY in TEACHING IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
Tiks. R. Eucken. 

TE ABUSE OF THE PoLice Power. Hon, Herman 
C. Kudlich, 

THE Mission oF Literature. Theodore W. Hunt. 

London: G. P. Purnam’s Sons, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A Catalogue of 140 pages of all the best new books, 
offered at discount prices, sent on application to— 
TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 
143 OXFORD STREET, W.; or, 
68 SLOANE STREET, 8.W. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPsS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1578. 


GOLD MEDAL, 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIs 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman wag deli ae 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, nerately 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Da: 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Ghlorodyne, See iad 
. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866:—Is prescribed by svores of orth iti 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not pao a wm wad Oh ——e Practitioners, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGU, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Js a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA COLIOS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNi’S CHLORODYNE” on th 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical ‘lfestimony accompanies each bottle. : 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


So_e ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


In Bottles, 1s, 124 , 2s, 9d., 43. od, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. yon i". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to lis, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
d tional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &C.) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Liability Insurance, Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 











BRANDY v. WHISKY. 


Owing to the uncertainty of obtaining pure Brandy 
at a moderate price, Whisky is often recommended 
to invalids and other:. This is no longer necessary, 
as, owing to their large purchases of fine Brandy 
for Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy, THOMAS 
GRANT and SONS are enabled to offer the 


GENUINE OLD 


REGINA BRANDY 


at the low price of 48s. per dozen case, 
€elivered to any part of England, 
Or it can be obtained through any Wine Merchant. 
Small sample free for cost of postage (threepence). 


T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 








THE FINEST TONIC, 


Most effective in restoring 
the vitality of the blood, 
and enabling the constitu. 
tion to resist climatic iy. 
fluences, 

Invaluable in all cases of 
avemia and general ce 
bility. 

Highly recommended jor 
weak & debilitated children, 


LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“‘It has all the 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 


FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 


or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blackea 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over. 





ps NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal aud Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lightiug Ru!es Supplied. 
Ww. C. LF tetori id Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, Londor. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTERES! 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not draws 
below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCEK, with full partiow 
lars, po3t-frea. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








ee UNION BANK d 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1890. 

Paid-up Oapital ...s.scssssssseeeseeees £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund ..........c:s0+ sninniveaiien ° \ 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAX? 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and # 
for cullection, 

DFPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on tem 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. BR. MEWBURN, Manage. 

17 Cornhill, Londov, £.0. 
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ANDREW MELROSE’S SELECTED LIST. 


A NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN, 


THE KINGDOM OF MANHOOD, By Horace G. 
GRosER, Author of “Out with the Old Voyagers,” &, Large imperial 
16mo, loth boards, 3s. 64+ throb with genni thy with th 

wiphe essays, twenty-two in number, throb with genuine sympathy with the 
nd desires of youth. —Liverpoot Daily Post, z 3 ules 

nope Kingdom of Manhood’ is at once earnest, practical, and imaginative. 

eg -~ r handles his themes with vigour and sympathy, and has the good sense 

Mr. Grovvel in his appeal to anecdote, upon modern instances of heroism. The 

to rely ft the book is broad and generous, and the tone is not too hortatory.” 

outlook 0 ; a i sili —Speaker. 
, ly for the author’s clean and graceful literary expression, this 
“It b ve snd out from others of its kind, But Mr. Groser does more than 
book well. With sympathy, with discernment, and with winning friendliness, he 
wt e his readers an ideal of conduct and action. Let parents make a note 


st Pepoak.”—Daily Mail. 


THE BOYS OF HUNTINGLEY : a Public School Story. 
By KX. M. Eapy, Author of ** The Secret of the Fire-Mountain,” and R. Eapy. 
Tiustrated by J. Finnemore. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 

«4 public school story, presented in a fresh, brisk fashion.”—Graphic. _ 

ons of the most spirited, manly, and clever stories of public school life we 
pave seen for some time.” —New Age. o : 
“The story is excellent, and holds the reader to the end.”—St. James’s Budget. 


TOLD FROM THE RANKS. Recollections of Service 


during the Queen’s Reign. By Privates and Non-Commissioned Officers of 
the British Army. With I!lustrations by W. B. Wollen, R.I. Large 
imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, , : ; 
«This collection of soldiers’ yarns makes no claim to literary merit ; but as 
iving & plain, unvarnished account of British warfare during the last half- 
COtary from a soldier’s point of view it has at least an historical merit and 
interest of its own. —Spectator, — m~ oa 
“These unexaggerated and plainly-told reminiscences of stirring and blood- 
cnrdling incidents and patient endurance and personal daring and heroism bring 
home to the reader more forcibly than the most exciting ction the trials and 
the perils of the work of the common soldier, the horrors as well as the glories 
of war.” —Liverpool Post, pe Rais é ’ 
“These sketches, though varying in literary merit, are all full of interest, 
giving, a8 they do, the soldier’s, not the officer's, point of view.”—Literary 


World, 





BOOKS FOR THE HEART. 
Edited, with an Introduction to each Volume, by 
ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 
Feap, 8v0, printed on antique wove paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol. 
VOLUME JUST ADDE 


=D. 
GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SINNERS. 


By Joun Bunyan. é 
Dr, ALEXANDER WuyTE, Author of “Bunyan Characters,” writes:— My 
best thanks for your beautiful ‘Grace Abounding.’ Go on with such good 


e 
bi READY SHORTLY. 


SOME BIBLE PROBLEMS. By D. W. Simon, M.A., 
D.D., Ph.D., Principal of United College, Bradford, Author of “ The 
Redemption of Man.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6, 


16 PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


A SERVANT OF “JOHN COMPANY.” 


(The Hon. East India Company.) Being the Recollections of an Indian 
Official By H.G. Keene, C.1.E., Hon. M.A., Author of ‘‘ Sketches in Indian 
Ink,” &. With Port t. Illustrated by W. Simpson, from the Author's 
Sketches. Demy 8vo, ciuth, 12s, 

Coytents :—Posting Days in England—Fighting Fitzgerald—Daniel O’Oonnell 
—Rewiniscences of the Indian Mutiny—Dnelling in the Army, and the part the 
late Prince Consort took in the Abolition of the same—Agra—Lord Canning—Sir 
Henry Lawrence—Anglo-Indian Society in the days of the Kast India Company 
—Lord Dalhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot—and other well-known Indian Officials ; 
interspersed with Original Stories and Anecdotes of the Times, and Appendix 
on the Present Troubles in India. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


_ “Mr, Keene has written an exceptional book. Indian biographies are often 
instructive, sometimes inspiring, but scarcely ever amusing......Mr. Keene is not 
dull, This book presents a novel view of Indian life. It is the genial record of 
aman who from boyhood seems to have been bent on extracting the largest 
possible emount of pleasure from his surroundings.”—Times, 

“There is no end to the eood things in Mr. Keene’s book......We have little but 
praise for the volume,”—Daily Chronicle, 

“But it is unfair to retail Mr. Keene’s plums. Onur readers will find plenty 
more in his pages, together with a curious account of duelling in India ; a narra- 
tive of his success! ul defence of his district of Dehra Dun against the mutineers, 
and his courageous issue of paper money; and numerous interesting details of 
life and manners in India under the old and the new régime,” —Saturday Revicw. 





To be had at Mudie’s, Grosvenor Gallery, W. H. Smith and Son, 
and other London Libraries. 





London: W. THACKER and CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C. 
Sane SS eee See re ee 3 _ 
The * PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oif is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS factories 
in Lofoden and Séndmér, Norway. By the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘‘ Perfected’’ Oil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
'T | a 
Perfected” ¢: Oil. 


Liver 
“It is @ great boon to get such | ‘‘Has almost the delicacy of Salad 
an Oil.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.’’— British Medical Journal. 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- | ‘No nauseous eructations follow’’ 
liver Oil can be.’’—The Lancet. —Med. Press & Cire. 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT ‘“‘ REPEAT.” 


NPEALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as possible, that thetr 
sap RFECTED " Cod-liver Oilis NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by retail 
ales 2 and that no Cod-liver Oil vepresented as being their Perfected” is genuine 
ace S sold in their original capsuled bottles and bearing their Signature in white 

oss the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent misrepresentations 


ve involved disappointment j rssjtated legal proceedings 
Against the aie iniment to the purchaser and necess} gal p 4 g 














MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


“A BRILLIANT NOVEL.”—SPECTATOR. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” Oloth, 6s. 


“* We despair of giving to those who have not read this beautiful romance an ade- 
quate impression of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, the freshness, 
subtlety, and distinctness of its dialogue, and the poignant interest excited in the 
fortunes of ihe leading dramatis personz. In the whole range of contemporary 
fiction we know of no more picturesque Royal figure than that of Gustavus as he 
is limned by Miss Coleridge. Above all, the book has to a quite exc 
the quality of glamour. Fresh from its perusal, and still under t Ul of ids 
magic, we are fain to re-echo Schumamn’s historic greeting addressed to in in @ 
review of his earliest published pianoforte works, * Hats off, gentlemen! A genius !*** 

—Sprctator, November 27th, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the Hon. Jamzs 


ADDERLEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Church Times,—"* Exhibits all the artless sincerity, the humour, the hopefal 
idealism, which gave to ‘Stephen Romarx’ its interest and charm.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISTHER O’RYAN.” 


THE SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp 


McNoutry. Oloth, 6s, 
Standard.—“ An excellent Irish story.” 


THE NEW NONSENSS BOOK BY “‘H.B.” AND “8B, T. B.” 


MORE BEASTS (for Worse Children). 


the Authors of “The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.” 4to, 3s. 6d. 
“* Has created a furore,”—Daily Mail. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 

Truth.—‘' The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscences 
of the year.” 

Spectator.—" The ‘ Recollections’ are likely to be widely read, for they will 
interest all readers.” 

Morning Post.—* These ‘ Recollections’ will appeal to many sympathies, 
personal, political, social, literary, and religious,” 

Atheneum,—“ It presents the portrait of a noble figure, a man of letters in a 
sense peculiar to a day now disappearing, a man of responsible leisure, of serious 
thought, of grave duties, of high mind.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLancue CLoucH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
Glasgow Herald.—“ A fitting memorial of much valuable work,” 
Queen.—*"* A book for all women who are actively busied in work.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 
OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. 


Edited by RoBert Eapon LEapER. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 


Globe.—* A substantial and permanent contribution to the literature of par- 
liamentary biography.” 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


An Account of the Benin Expedition. 
By R. H. Bacon, D.S.0O., Commander R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend. 
Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. 
Daily Mail,—" As fascinating as it evidently is complete and accurate.” 
World.—“ An entirely straightforward and intelligible account of a well- 
organised and businesslike operation, obviously without exaggeration, aud 
sticking to the fact which is stranger and more interesting than fiction,” 


STYLE. By Watrer Ratetcu, Professor of 


English Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of ‘‘ The 
English Novel,” ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” & Crown 8vo, 53. 
Speaker.—*“ In our judyment Mr. Raleigh’s volume on ‘Style’ is an amazingly 
good and pre-emineutly interesting and suggestive book. His whole treatment 
of his subject is vigorous, manly aud most seusible.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A model treatise on a most difficult and important 
theme.” 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET, By Reyvei 


Ropp, C.B.,0.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* Mr. Rodd’s ballads are most spirited, and may be heartily 

commended to patriotic lovers of the British Fleet aud the rousing story of its 
splendid victories.”’ 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH 


FURNITURE. By K. Warren CLouston. With 200 Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 2ls, net. (In conjunction with 
Messrs, Debenham and Freebody.) 

Standard.—“‘In Mr. Clouston’s handsome quarto, with its 200 illustrations 
charmingly drawn by the author and admirably reproduced, we have an 
attractively written history of a remarkable artistic movement and the man 
who directed it. Mr. Olouston has done his work thoroughly well, and has pro- 
duced a book which will be of real value not only to the serious student of the 
history of furniture, but to every reader who wishes te be well informed upon a 
topic at once so pleasant and so popular.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WILD SPAIN.” 


WILD NORWAY. With Chapters on the 


Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By ABEL Cuapman, Author 
of “Wild Spain,” &c. Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


MAJOR MAODONALD’S ROOK 
SOLDIERING & SURVEYING IN BRITISH 


EAST AFRICA. By Major Macponatp, R.E. With numerons Illustra- 
tions, Plans, and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s, 


tional degree 


By 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





With 3 Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


By WILFRID WARD, 


Author of “ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement.” 


[On December 7th. 





SERVIA: the Poor Man’s Paradise. 


By Hersert VIVIAN, 


M.A. With Portrait of the King anda Map. §8vo, lis, 
*<We do not seem to suspect that within little more than two days’ rail from our capital there lies an 
undeveloped country of extraordinary fertility and potential wealth, possessing a history more wonderful 
than apy fairy tale, and a race of heroes and patriots who may one day set Europe by the ears.” 


—Extract from PREFACE. 


A.CHILD’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. From the Earliest 


Times to the Death of O’Connell. By P..W. Joxce, LL.D., Author of ‘‘A Short History of Ireland,” 
‘Trish Names of Places,” &c. With specially constructed Map and 160 Illustrations, including Fac- 


simile in Full Colours of an Illuminated Page of the Gospel Book of MacDurnan, A.D. 850 


3s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC. With 


. Feap. 8vo, 
[On December 7th. 


an‘Account of Plato’s Style, and of the Chronology of his Writings. By Wincenty LuTosLawsk&I. 


8vo, 21s, ' 


ROCK-CLIMBING IN THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


By Owrn Giynne Jones, B.Sc. Lond., Member of the Alnine Club. With 30 Full-page Iastrations 


in Collotype and 9 Lithograph Plate Diagrams of the Chief Routes. 8vo, 15s. net. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: a Story of Modern Russia. 


Frep J. WuisHaw, Author of “A Boyar of the Terrible,” &c. 
which leads the reader through the terrors of prison life in Russia, and introduces him te the 
dread circlé of Nihilists. Tho interest is absorbing and sustained, and the evolution of happier times for the 


“A sto 


Crown 8vo, 62. 


misrepresented hero is skilfully and naturally worked out.”—Shefield Independent, 


POEMS OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Sir Grorcx 


Dovetas, Bart., Author of ‘‘ The Fireside Tragedy.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LOn December 7th. 





Standard Books for the Library. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 43. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. 

each, (ENGLAND, 7 vols.; IRELAND, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 


MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE 


AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
——e IN EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 
vO, 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY. 


2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak 
= the oe War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crownZ8vo, 
3. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT 


~ WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, 
each, 


HISTORY OF THE COM- 


MONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 1649- 
1660, Vol. I, 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 2ls. 
Vol. II, 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


THESTUDENT’S HISTORY 


wd _—. With 378 Illustrations, crown 
vo, 123, 


By HENRY THOMAS 
BUCKLE. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISA- 


TION IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, SPAIN 
AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, since the Accession 
of George III., 1760-1370, 3 vols, Svo, 18s. 





By Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. 
THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 


PLEMENTS, WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. Second Edition, Re- 
vised, with 537 Illustrations, 8vo, 28s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 


WORDS AND PHRASES, Olassified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London. 

A HISTORY OF THE 


PAPACY, from the Great Schism to the Sack of 
Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 63, each, 


By JOSEPH GWILT. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF 


ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated with more than 
1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and considerable Additions, by 
Wratt PaPworTnH, 8vo, £2 12s, 6d. 


By the Right Hon. ARTHUR 
J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF 


BELIEF: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d, . 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 


Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 33. 64, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








By 





iii 
THOS. DE LA RUE & 003 Lg 


THE STANDARD WORK ON War 
NEW EDITION (23np), 86th ‘Thousang 
cloth, gilt extra, price 53. Handsomély prio” 
in Red and Black, Revised throushey ‘ited 
WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLEs 


OF. By “Cavenvisu,” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQuar. 
NEW EDITION (9ru), cap. 8v0, cloth, gilt” 
price 5s. Handsomely Printed in Red and Bigg 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Club i 7 
on the Game by “Gavannen” With o ‘Treatise 





NEW EDITION (4ru), cap. 8 
Greatly Melina’ oat Bove 
price 5s. 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs, wi . 
on the Game by “ Cavenpisx.” With a Treatis 


9 gilt ext; 
throughout” 





THE STANDARD WORD ON BILLIARDS . 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6a. 


BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett, Fy. 


Champion. Edited vy “Cavenvisy.” Wj 
wards of 200 Illustrations. ier nad 


FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gi 
price 5s. Handsomely Printed in Red sed Ben 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMER}. 
— LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING Gaus, 


CARD GAMES by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 


Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo), POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; =: — 
Rules for Second Hand; Rales for Thira Hand. 
Piquet. Rubicon Bezique, Polish Bez'que. 
Ecarté, Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spvil. 
Five. Calabrasella, Sixty-Six, 











THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illus. 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By “Cavey. 
DISH.” Handsomely Printed in Red and Black. 





THIRD EDITION, 810, cloth, gilt extra, prics ls. 6i, 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Olubs. With 
a Guide tothe Game. By **Cavennisu.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Ciar, 





SIXTH EDITION, ay cloth, gilt extra, 


price 3s, 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. Poi‘, F.R.S. An Hssay on the Scientitiv 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
‘““WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price ls. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
ba haters 9 Clubs ; and a Guide to tue 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIKS, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1893, 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, “FINGKR, 
“THUMB,’’ and “ PALM ”-SHAPED DIABIEs, 
in neat cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








Now ready, cloth 8vo, price 4s. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. By 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 163. 
Second Thousand, 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIO- 


LOGY. Volume III. 


Loxpox: WILLIAMS asp NORGATE, 
14 HenRIETTA STREET, W.O. 


NS 


STAIRS and DOWN STAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOUL of the METROPOLITAN A 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERV. re 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, TO ee 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, pos won 
on receipt of two stamps, or 1n quantities at TAR Y 
of 10s. per 100, on Ra ee to the SEORE W.0. ’ 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 4 the 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations bt bes 
Funds of the Association should be sent. Pail Mal 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and 00. 1 
East, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, &CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Veperre”). 


These tales are written, not to glorify war, but to nourish 

triotism. Each sketch is complete in itself; and though no 
ormal quotation of authorities is given, yet all the available 
literature on each event described has been laid under contribu- 
tion. The sketches will be found to be historically accurate. 


Ready this day, with Map, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY 


An Historical Sketch. 
By GuneraL Str JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A. 


MRS. BROWNING’S “LETTERS.” 
NOTICE.—4 SECOND EDITION of 
“THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING,” 2 zods., wth 
Portratts, crown 8vo, 15s. net, will be ready 


on December 7th. 

From the ATHENZUM.—“ It is not too?much to say that these volumes are 
the first adequate contribution which has been made to a real knowledge of 
Mrs. Browning......The inestimable value of the collection is that it contains 
not merely interesting critical writing, but the intimate expression of a 
personality.” 


MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Complete in 1 volume, with Portrait 
and Facsimile of a “Sonnet from the Portuguese,” large crown 8vo, bound 
in cloth, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
+,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert 
Browning’s Complete Works. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. 


By JosrrH McOCaBgE, late Father Antony, 0.8.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A striking book.....Well for Mr. McCabe that he lives in the 
Victorian age. If this were the age of Mary Tudor most of us would be trooping 
off to see Mr. McCabe fried at Smithfield.” 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive 
Masters, from the Roman Ovnquest until Now. By E. L. Burcuer, Author 
of “‘ A Strange Journey,’’ ** A Black Jewel,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE of SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, 


R.N., G.O.M.G. By Lady Grover. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Rrcnarp 
Temp.z, Bart., G.O.S.L, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 14s. [In a few days. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR 


YOUNG. With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by M. Bsruam- | 


Epwarps. With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d 
i [Ina few days. 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD 


ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. By J.B. ATtay. Witha Preface by Epwarp 
Dowyes Law, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait, 8vo, 18s, 
[On December 6th, 


THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 


1821-1833. By W. ALISON PuILups, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, 
Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. With Map, largecr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. By Marruew 


ARNOLD. Second Edition, small crown 8vo, bound in white cloth, 4s. 6d. 
etter NEWS,.—*‘ All lovers of Matthew Arnold and of genuine humonr will 
il with delight the republication of ‘Friendship’s land.’...... The book is 
hao throughout in the highest possible spirits, and there is not a dull page 


ENGLISH SANITARY INSTITUTIONS re- | 


viewed in their Course of Development and in some of their Political and 
Social Relations, | Sir Jonn Simon, K.O.B., Oxford; LL.D. 
Camb. and Edin.; M.D, Hon., Dublin; M. Chir. D. Hon., Munich; Con- 
sulting Surgeon and Past Senior Su: 
= Medical Officer of her Majesty’s Privy Council; and lately a Crown 

ember of the General Medical Council, &c. Second Rdition, demy 8vo, 18s. 


mn to St. Thomas’s Hospital ; formerly 


NEW NOVELS. | 
DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry pz 


| ma i Author of “ A Toy Tragedy,” * The Little Squire,” &c. Crown 


THE MILLS OF GOD. By Francis H. Harpy: 


Crown 8yo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By His Son. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tenny- 
son, &c.; Facsimiles of Portions of Poems; and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. F. Watts,-R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allinghaw, Richard: Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &c. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYOE, M.P. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Author of “‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” 
&c. With 3 Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s, net. 

TIMES,.—‘“‘ There are few who willnot lay down the volume feeling that they 
_— — than they ever expected or hoped to know upon the subject of which 
it treats.” 

MORNING POST.—“ Teems with information, and is the most complete short 
history of South Africa yet published.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“Informed by painstaking ‘investigation, 
careful thought, and a truly liberal spirit.” 


With Portraits, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN 


BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. 
HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jayne = AvsTEn. 


With 40 Dlustrations by Hugh Thomeon, and an Introduction by AUSTIN 
Dosson. Orown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. ‘* Peacock’’ Kdition. 
Cloth elegant, 5s. [Illustrated Standard Novels. _ 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH PENNELL AND HUGH THOMSON. 
Extra Orown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 


AND CORNWALL. By Artuur H. Norway. With Illustrations by 
JosEPH PENNELL and Hueu THomson. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* As refreshing and exhilarating as a breeze from 
the moors ina man-stifled town,” 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 


Globe 8vo, 12s. F 
DAILY CH RONICLE.—* These Sicilian scenes are admirably rendered, for 
Mr. Crawford is an artist,and an artist of strongly dramatic’ instincts...... All 
who love Mr. Crawford’s work (roughly speaking, all who knowit, that is) know 
well enough that the oldest story would be improved by his telling of it.” 























BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
THIRD SERIES NOW READY. 


VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED AT 


WHATLEY. By the late R. W. Cuuncu, M.A,, D.O.L., sometime Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Rector of Whatley. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE LATE DEAN VAUGHAN.—With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By ©. J. Vauauan, D.D,, late Dean of Llandaff. With a Preface by an Old 
Friend and Pupil. 8 
TIMES.—“ As specimens of pure and rhythmical English prose, rising here and 
there to flights of sober and chastened eloquence, yet withal breathing through- 
out an earnest and devotional spirit, these sermons would be hard to match.” 


SECOND EDITION, 8vo, 15s. net. 


IMMANUEL KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE 


REASON, In ation of. the ti y of its first publication. 
Translated into English by F. Max Minter, 


CHRISTMAS AND DECEMBER 
NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY. 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 
AT FRESHWATER. 
By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 
Illustrated. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS IN, THE TENEMENTS. 
By JACOB L. RITS. Ilustrated. 


EDWIN BOOTH IN LONDON. 
By E. H. HOUSE. 


Szconp INSTALMENT OF 


MRS: HARRISON’S NOVEL, ‘‘GOOD AMERICANS.” 


THE “JUST-SO” STORIES, 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
SEE THE CHRISTMAS AND DECEMBER NUMBER OP 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 




















London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 


Beg to announce for Publication THIS DAY the following :— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEN HUR.” 


THE WOOING OF MALKATOON; COMMODUS | 


Two Poems, By LEW. WALLACE, Author of “The Prince of India,’ “The Boyhood of Christ,” 
F. V. Du Mond and J. R. Weguelin. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, and gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


&e. Illustrated by 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GREAT STONE OF 


Illustrated by Peter Newell. 


LIN McLEAN 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SARDIS 


A Volume of Stories. By OWEN WISTER, Author of “ Red Men and White,” &c. Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s 


THE KENTUCKIANS 


A Novel. By JOHN FOX, junior. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





The Standard Work on South Africa. 
WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By Pov.tver 


Biaetow, Author of ‘‘The German Struggle for Liberty,” &c. Profusely 
Iliustrated from Drawings by BR. Caton Woodville and from Photographs by 
the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 16s. 
“By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and most entertaining 
account of South Africa as it exists to-day yet placed on record,”—African 


sti New Walter Crane Edition. 
THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDER. By 


EKpmunp Spenser. Newly Adorned with Pictures and other Devices, by 
Walter Crane, Ornamental Oover by Walter Crane. Square 8yo, 103. 6d. 


MARCHESI AND MUSIC. Passages from 


the Life of a Famous Singing-Teacher. By MaTHtnpe Marcuest. With an 
Introduction by MassenxzT. Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 

** Her personal memories cover a very wide field. Rossini, Mendelssohn, Jenny 
Lind, the Garcias, Liszt, Wagner, Meyerbeer, Cherubini, Berlioz, Auber, Verdi, 
Miller, Rubinstein, Brahms, Gounod, Patti, Melba—perhaps the greatest of 
Madame Marchesi’s later pupils—and a host of artista and singers appear in 


these pages.’’—Scotsman. 
GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS. 
By Larcapro Hearn, Lecturer 


Studies of Hand and Sonl in the Far Eas‘. 
on English Literature in the Imperial University of Japan, Author of 
“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” “Kokoro,” ‘‘ Out of the East,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“Saddest, most touching of all, is the description of the temple at Osaka 
dedicated to the memory of dead children, Thousands of toys are the votive 
offerings here—toys which the little dead bands have fingered and worn, and 
which bave been placed here, who knows with what despair, by generations of 
troken-hearted women.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKE- 


SPEARE WROTE. By Onartes Dupier Warner, Author of “As We 
Were Saying, “The Golden House,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“A most interesting and fascinating review of the social life and customs of 
our Klizabethan forefathers, Asa help to the intelligent study of Shakespeare 
aod his times this book should prove most valuable to students. It has no sug- 
gestion of pedantry, yet it is full of quaint and curious lore.”—Scotsman. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT AND THE GUN- 


POWDER PLOTTERS. With Facsimiles of Documents. Beimg a Reply 
to Professor Gardiner. By JoHN Gerarp,8.J., Author of ** What was the 
Gunpowder Plot?” 

** Reviewing the whole circumstances the reader is forced to the conclusion 
that what purports to be the Winter confession is the work of a skilful Govern- 
ment forger. If this be so then our feet are far from firm ground yet. The 
basis of the traditional story of the Gunpowder treason is swept away, and all 
the difficulties raised by Fr. Gerard return with additional force.” 

—Rev. Dr. Gasquet, in Catholic Times, 





F. Anstey’s Romance.—Illustrated. 


THE TINTED VENUS: a Farcical Romance. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice Versa,” &c. Illustrated by Bernard 
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